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Rev.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM. 

DEAR  SIR, 

T TAKE  the  liberty  to  dedicate  to  you 
^ a work,  written  with  greater  freedom 
than  any  that  I have  hitherto  offered  to  the 
Public.  An  enemy  of  bigotry,  and  a dif- 
tinguifhed  champion  for  freedom  of  think- 
ing, in  very  trying  frtuations,  as  you  have 
long  been,  I am  fatisfied  you. will  not  be 
difpleafed  with  any  effort  of  the  fpirit  with 
which  you  have  ever  been  animated,  and 
which  you  have  done  fo  much  to  infpire. 

Educated,  as  you  know  I was,  in  the 
very  ftraiteft  principles  of  reputed  orthodoxy , 
and  zealous  as  I once  was  for  every  tenet  of 
the  fyftem,  it  was,  in  a great  meafure,  by 
your  example  and  encouragement,  at  my 
entrance  on  theological  inquiries,  that  I 
adventured  to  think  for  myfelf  on  fubjedts 
Vol.  I.  a of 


it  THE  DEDICATION, 
of  the  greateft  importance;  and  that  I have 
been  able,  in  the  courfe  of  a flow  and  la- 
borious investigation,  to  free  myfelf  from 
many  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to  reject  many 
grofs  corruptions,  as  I now  deem  them,  of 
that  religion  which  is  the  beft  gift  of  God 
to  man,  and  to  attain  to  the  degree  of  con- 
viction and  Satisfaction  of  mind  which  I 
now  enjoy.  Every  obligation  of  this  im- 
portant kind  1 hope  I Shall  always  remem- 
ber with  peculiar  pleafure  and  gratitude. 

After  a Sufficiently  tempefluous  life,  you 
are  now  enjoying  yourfelf  in  a tranquil  re- 
tirement, and  feeing  others  contend  with 
the  ftorm,  the  fury  of  which  you  have 
borne,  and  which  you  have,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  broken,  and  rendered  lefs  hazardous  to 
thofe  who  come  after  you.  My  time  of 
withdrawing  from  this  bufy  Scene  is  not 
yet  come  ; but  while  I feel  myfelf  animat- 
ed with  your  love  of  truth , I Shall  enjoy  an 
enviable  coinpofure  even  in  the  midft  of 
the  tempefl ; and  I Shall  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve 
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lieve  the  feverity  of  thefe  more  ferious  pur- 
fuits,  with  thofe  of  philofophyy  as  you  have 
done  with  thofe  of  clajjical  literature * 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  fome  parts 
of  my  reafoning  in  the  principal  work,  now 
prefented  to  you,  I am  confident  you  will 
approve  of  the  main  objeffi  of  it,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Sequel.  You  have  long  been, an 
after  tor  of  the  proper  Unitarian  doclrine,  and 
cannot  be  difpleafed  with  my  endeavouring 
to  trace  to  their  fource  in  heathen  antiquity, 
thofe  capital  corruptions  of  chriftianity — * 
the  Athanafian  and  Arian  opinions. 

The  proper  unity  cf  God , the  maker  and 
governor  of  the  world,  and  the  proper  hu- 
manity of  Chrifty  you  juftly  confider  as  re- 
fpedtively  efiential  to  natural  and  revealed 
religion  ; and  confequently  entertain  a rea- 
fonable  fufpicion  and  dread  of  any  opinions 
that  infringe  upon  them  j and  the  more 
venerable  thofe  opinions  have  become  on 
account  of  their  antiquity , or  the  numbers , 
or  worldly  power , by  which  they  are  fup- 
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ported,  fo  much  the  more  do  they  excite 
your  indignation  and  zeal. 

I rejoice  with  you*  on  account  of  fuch  a 
prevalence  of  free  inquiry,  and  good  fenfe 

in  matters  of  religion,  in  the  prefent  age, 
as  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  overturn  the 

antichrijiian  fyjiems  that  have  been  permitted 
by  divine  providence  to  prevail  fo  long  in  the 
chriftian  world,  and  confequently  (though 
probably  in  a remote  period)  the  antichrif- 
item  tyrannies  that  have  fupported  them* 

I am, 

with  the  greateft  efteem. 

Dear  Sir, 

your  affectionate  friend. 


Calms, 
July,  1777. 


and  chriftian  brother, 

J.  PRIESTLEY. 
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PREFACE. 

IT  may  appear  fomething  extraordinary, 
but  it  is  ftridtly  true,  that  but  a very  few 
years  ago,  I was  fo  far  from  having  any 
thoughts  of  writing  on  the  fubjedt  of  this  pub- 
lication, that  I had  not  even  adopted  the  opi- 
nion contended  for  in  it.  Like  the  genera- 
lity of  chriftians  in  the  prefent  age,  I had 
always  taken  it  for  granted,  that  man  had  a 
foul  diftindt  from  his  body,  though  with 
many  modern  divines,  I fuppofed  it  to  be  in- 
capable of  exerting  any  of  its  faculties,  in-? 
dependently  of  the  body;  and  I believed  this 
foul  to  be  a fubftance  fo  intirely  diftindt  from 
matter,  as  to  have  no  property  in  common 
with  it.  Of  this  feveral  traces  may  be  found 
in  the  fir  ft  edition  of  my  Injlitutes  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion , and  probably  in  fome 
of  my  other  writings. 

Not  but  that  I very  well  remember  many 
doubts  occurred  to  me  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
intimate  union  of  two  fubftances  fo  intirely 
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heterogeneous  as  the  foul  and  the  body  were 
reprefented  to  be.  And  even  when  I firft  en- 
tered upon  metapbyfical  inquiries,  I thought 
that  either  the  material , or  immaterial  part  of 
the  univerfal  fyftem  was  fuperfluous.  But  not 
giving  any  very  particular  attention  to  a fub- 
ject  on  which  I could  get  no  light,  1 relapfed 
into  the  general  hypothecs  of  two  intirely  dif- 
tindt  and  independent  principles  in  man , con- 
nected in  fome  unknown  and  incomprehenfi- 
ble  manner ; and  I acquiefced  in  it  as  well  as 
I could. 

Father  Bofcovich  and  Mr.  MichelFs  new 
theory  concerning  matter,  of  which.I  gave  an 
account  in  my  Hijiory  of  Difcoveries  relating 
to  Vifion , &c.  was  calculated,  as  will  be  feen, 
to  throw  the  greateft  light  on  the  conftituent 
principles  of  human  nature;  but  it  was  a con- 
fiderable  time  before  I could  bring  myfelf 
really  to  receive  a dodrrine  fo  new,  though  fo 
ftriftly  philofophical ; and  befides  I had  no- 
thing of  a metapbyfical  nature  in  contem- 
plation at  that  time. 

It  was  upon  refuming  fome  of  my  metaphy- 
fical  fpeculations,  to  which  (like  moft  other 
perfons  of  a fludious  turn)  I had  been  exceed*- 
ingly  attached  in  the  early  period  of  my  lite- 
rary 
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rary  life  (when  I publifhed  my  Examination  of 
the  Principles  of  Common  Seiife , as  maintained  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  &c,  and  when  I republifhed  Dr. 
Hartley sTkeory  of the  Human  Mind)  that  I fir  ft 
entertained  a ferious  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
vulgar  hypothefis  ; and  writing,  as  I always 
do,  with  great  franknefs,  I freely  exp  re  fled  that 
doubt,  ex'adly  as  it  then  ftood  in  my  mind  ; 
and  I think  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  exp  refs 
any  thing  with  more  hefitation  and  diffidence. 
The  paragraph  I allude  to  is  the  following  : 

“ I am  rather  inclined  to  think,  though  the 
*e  fubjed  is  beyond  our  comprehension  at  pre- 
fent,  that  man  does  not  confift  of  two  princi- 
pies  fo  effentially  different  from  one  another 
(C  as  matter  and  fpirit , which  are  always  de- 
“ fcribed  as  having  no  one  common  property, 

“ by  means  of  which  they  can  affed,  or  ad 
“ upon  each  other;  the  one  occupying  fpace, 

“ and  the  other  not  only  not  occupying  the 
**  leaft  imaginable  portion  of  fpace,  but  in- 
“ capable  of  bearing  any  relation  to  it;  info-- 
“ much  that,  properly  fpeaking,  my  mind  is 
no  more  in  my  body,  than  it  is  in  the  moon, 

“ I rather  think  that  the  whole  man  is  of  forne 
“ uniform  compuftion ; and  that  the  property  of 
“ perception , as  well  as  the  other  powers  that 
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“ are  termed  mental , is  the  refult  (whether 
“ neceffary,  or  not)  of  fuch  an  organieal 
“ ftrudure  as  that  of  the  brain:  confequently, 
“ that  the  whole  man  becomes  extinct  at 
€<  death,  and  that  we  have  no  hope  of  fur- 
(e  viving  the  grave,  but  what  is  derived  from 
fS  the  fcheme  of  revelation.’* 

I little  imagined  that  fuch  a paragraph  as 
this  could  have  given  the  alarm  that! prefently 
found  it  had  done.  My  doubts  were  inftantly 
converted  into  a full  perfuafon , and  the  cry* 
againft  me  as  an  unbeliever , and  a favourer  of 
athefm , was  exceedingly  general  and  loud  ; 
and  was  echoed  from  quarters  where  more 
candour  and  better  difcernment  might  have 
been  expected.  With  what  intention  this  was 
done,  is  beft  known  to  the  authors  of  fuch 
grofs  defamation.  I fhall  proceed  to  relate  the 
confequences  of  it,  for  which  they  are,  in  fome 
rneafure',  anfwerable. 

This  odium,  which  I had  thus  unexpeded- 
ly  drawn  upon  myfelf,  ferved  to  engage  my 
more  particular  attention  to  the  fubjed  of  it; 
and  this  at  length  terminated  in  a full  convic- 
tion, that  the  doubt  I had  expreffed  was  well 
founded.  Continuing  to  refled:  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  I became  fatisfied  that,  if  we  fuflfer  our- 
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felves  to  be  guided  in  our  inquiries  by  the  unU 
verfally  acknowledged  rules  of  pbilofopbizing , 
we  lhall  find  ourfelves  intirely unauthorized  to 
admit  any  thing  in  man  befides  that  body  which 
is  the  object  of  our  fejifes;  and  my  own  ob^. 
fervations,  and  my  collection  of  opinions  on 
the  fubjeCt,  prefently  fwelled  to  the  bulk  that 
is  now  before  the  Public. 

Thefe  obfervations  I now  lay  before  the 
reader  (whatever  be  his  difpofition  of  mind 
with  refpeCt  to  myfelf,  or  my  fubjeCt)  with 
the  fame  opennefs  and  fimplicity  with  which 
I firfl  propofed  my fimple doubt;  and,  judging 
from  what  has  palled,  I may  imagine  that,  if 
the  fimple  doubt  occafioned  fo  great  an  alarm 
and  outcry,  the  unreferved  avowal  of  my  in- 
tire convi5lion  on  the  fubjeCt  will  caufe  a much 
greater  alarm.  And  yet  in  this  apprehenlion 
I may  pofiibly  be  miftaken  ; and  as,  on  the 
former  occafion,  the  offence  was  taken  when 
I was  leaft  aware  of  it,  the  popular  clamour 
may  have  fpent  itfelf,  and  may  begin  to  fub- 
fide,  on  the  very  occafion  on  which  I imagined 
it  would  be  inflamed  to  the  utmoft. 

Men  of  reafon  and  religion  may  attend  to 
the  arguments  that  I have  produced,  from  rea- 
Jon  and  the  fcriptures , in  fupport  of  my  hypo- 
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thefts*  and  may  be  fatisfied  that  my  opinion  is 
neither  irrational  in  itfelf,  nor  deftitute  of 
countenance  in  the  iacred  writings,  and  there- 
fore certainly  not  dangerous ; and  the  favour  of 
the  few  may  iilence  the  clamour  of  the  many. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tide  of  popular  pre- 
judice may  rife  frill  higher,  and  though!  have 
fpent  the  greateit  part  of  my  life  in  the  ftudy 
and  defence  of  chriftianity,  the  fufpicion  of 
my  being  an  unbeliever,  and  an  underminer 
of  all  religion,  may  be  confirmed ; and,  like 
Mr.  Hobbes,  I may  for  generations  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  abfolute  atheifm. 

Be  this  as  it  may ; I feel  a great  prefent  eafe 
in  the  idea  of  publifhing  my  thoughts  with  the 
moftun  refer  vedfreedonxon  this  important  fub- 
jedt;  and  I am  not  without  hopes  that,  though 
many  well  meaning  chriftians  may,  for  fome 
time,  rank  me  with  unbelievers,  fome  unbe- 
lievers, of  a philofophical  turn  of  mind,  may, 
on  this  very  account,  be  prevailed  upon  to  at- 
tend to  the  fubjedx;  and  finding  the  true  fyf- 
tem  of  revelation  to  be  quite  another  thing 
than  they  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  infinitely 
more  confnant  to  the  real  [appearances  cf  na- 
ture,, may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  confi- 
der  it  in  various  other  lights,  and  attend  to  the 
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evidence  that  myfelf  and  others  have  produced 
in  favour  of  it ; and  fo,  from  being  infidels  (ifi 
confequence  of  not  understanding  what  chrif- 
tianity really  is,  and  not  fufliciently  examin- 
ing the  evidence  of  it,  which  is  generally  the 
cafe)  they  may  become  rational  chriftians. 

A very  few  converts  of  this  kind  would,  in 
my  eftimation,  compenfate  for  a great  deal  of 
odium  among  profeffed  chriftians.  Their  in- 
dignation will  do  neither  themfelves,  nor 
me,  much  harm ; whereas  the  conviction  of 
the  rectfondblenefs  and  truth  of  chriftianity,  in 
a few  really  thinking  and  intelligent  unbe- 
lievers, might  do  the  greateftgood;  and  even 
contribute  to  put  a flop,  fooner  than  otherwife 
would  be  done,  to  the  infidelity  of  the  philo- 
sophical part  of  the  world. 

To  effect  this,  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
would  bean  objedt  indeed;  and  the  man  who 
Should  in  any  meafure  fucceed  in  it,  could  not 
be  faid  to  have  lived,  to  have  written,  or  to  have 
been  calumniated,  in  vain.  I am  fully  Satisfied 
that  it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  expeCt  the  con- 
verfionof  philofophical  unbelievers  to  that  fyf- 
tem  of  opinions  which  now  generally  paffes  for 
chriftianity,  and  efpecially  that  which  is  ejla - 
blifhed  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  un- 
der 
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der  that  name.  Becaufe  conclufions  contrary 
to  all  natural  appearances , will  never  be  ad- 
mitted by  them  to  be  true. 

So  very  free  and  undjyfguifed  an  attack  upon 
an  opinion  almoft  univerfally  deemed  to  be  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  all  religion,  natural 
or  revealed,  may  be  expedted  to  roufe  the  zeal 
of  many  friends  to  the  prevailing  fydem,  and 
produce  defences  of  it.  This  is  what  I expe£l> 
and  what  I ivijh\  and  as  I am  prepared  for  it, 
I will  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting 
my  readers  with  the  rule  I have  laid  down  to 
myfelf  on  fimilar  occanons,  and  to  which  I 
propofe  to  adhere  in  this. 

I by  no  means  think  it  right  to  refolve, 
with  Mr.  Hume,  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
antagonift  whatever.  I might  as  well  refufe 
to  make  any  reply  to  a perfon  who  fhould 
addrefs  himfelf  to  me  in  converfation,  after  I 
had  thought  proper  to  diredt  my  difcourfe  to 
him  : for  in  printed  publications  we,  in  fadt, 
addrefs  all  the  world.  A pertinent , and  efpe- 
cially  a decent } reply,  requires,  I think,  a 
refpedtful  notice,  though  a very  abfurd  and 
impertinent  one  may  juiHy,  as  in  converfation, 
be  treated  with  negledf.  The  Public,  in 
whofe  prefence  every  thing  paffes,  will  judge 
\ for 
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for  themfelves,  whether  a man  refufes  to  make 
a reply  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  make  a good 
one,  or  becaufe  he  has  fome  fufficient  reafon 
for  not  doing  it.  It  muft,  however,  be 'ac- 
knowledged, that  even  the  general  and  public 
opinion  may  be  fo  unreafonable,  that  a wti- 
ter  may  be  juftified  in  paying  no  attention  to 
it,  and  in  appealing  to  the  more  mature  judg- 
ment of  pofterity. 

It  is,  I prefume,  fufficiently  evident  from, 
the  drain  of  my  publications,  that  general  ap - 
plaufe  has  not  been  my  objedt.  I know  that 
thev  are  rather  calculated  to  narrow  the  circle 

j 

of  my  friends,  though  I hope  they  will  leave 
me  enow  for  any  valuable  purpofe  in  life.  I 
fhall  not,  therefore,  feel  myfelf  difpofed  to 
take  notice  of  every  attack  upon  this  treatife, 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  may  be  anonymous . But 
if  the  principles  advanced  in  it  be  contro- 
verted by  any  perfon  whofe  name,  as  a me- 
taphyfician,  or  divine,  is  generally  ref pe  tied, 

I do  affure  him  that  I will  take  more  or  lefs 
notice  of  him  ; either  acknowledging  any 
miftakes  I may  be  convinced  I have  fallen 
into,  or  endeavouring  to  convince  him  of  his. 
Even  a very  able,  or  very  plaiijible , anony- 
mous antagonift  fhall  not  be  negledted.  For, 
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as  in  the  controverfy  which  I began  with  the 
Scotch  writers,  I really  wifh  to  have  the 
fubjedt  freely  and  fully  canvaffed. 

There  are  fubjedts  on  which,  after  a reafon- 
able  attention  to  them,  a man  may  be  au- 
thorized to  make  up  his  mind , fo  as  to  be  juf- 
tified  in  refilling  even  to  lofe  his  time  in  read- 
ing wdiat  may  be  addre^fed  to  him  on  it;  be- 
caufe  he  may  have  fufficient  ground  to  pre- 
fume it  cannot  contain  any  thing  materially 
new  to  him.  This  is  what  mod;  proteftants 
will  avow  with  refpedt  to  the  popifh  dodirine 
of  tranfubjlantiation , and  I avow  it  with  re- 
fpedt to  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity , and  va- 
rious other  articles  of  Calviniftic  theology. 
I have  at  this  time  by  me  feveral  tradts,  par- 
ticularly Letters  addreffed  to  me,  on  thofe 
fubjedts,  and  which  have  been  much  ap- 
plauded, which  I have  not  looked  into,  and 
which  I profefs  I never  intend  to  look  into. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  the 
fubjedt  of  this  treatife.  I will  carefully  read, 
for  fome  time  at  leaft,  whatever  fhall  be  ad- 
dreffed  to  me,  or  the  Public,  on  the  fubjedt, 
provided  the  writers  take  care  that  their 
publications  be  tranfmitted,  or  properly  an- 
nounced, to  me. 

I do 
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I do  not > as  many  perfons  would,  except 
again  d all  anfwers  that  may  be  written  in  a 
manner  not  perfectly  confident  with  the  laws 
of  decorum,,  or  thole  in  which  I may  think  my- 
felf  treated  with  too  much  afperity,  or  ridicule . 
I would  have  every  man  write  as  he  actually 
feels  at  the  time.  There  are  few  centre  verbal 
writers,  who,  when  the  warmth  of  debate  is 
over,  may  not  fee  fomething  of  this  kind  to 
blame  themfelves  for;  but  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature, will  make  allow- 
ance for  fuch  human  imperfections,  and  attend 
to  the  merits  of  the  cafe ; and  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  that  the  real  weight  of  argument 
is  the  thing  that  will  decide  in  the  end,  when 
every  thing  of  a perfonal  nature , in  the  courfe 
of  the  controverfy,  will  be  forgotten. 

If  I were  difpofed,  as  I am  not,  to  plead  for 
mercy , I would  all  edge  the  extreme  unpopu- 
larity of  my  fide  of  the  quedion  ; and  fay 
that,  a man  who  writes  with  the  full  tide  of 
popular  opinion  in  his  favour,  has  no  ccca- 
fion  for  any  indirect  method  of  bearing  down 
his  antagonid.  It  is  the  man  whofe  opinions 
are  unpopular  that  (lands  in  the  mod  need  of 
the  arts  of  addrefs,  and  in  him  they  would  be 
mod  excufable.  But,  notwithdanding  this, 
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I fhall  truft  my  very  unpopular  argument  to 
its  native  ftrength,  or  weaknefs,  without  any 
artificial  fupport  whatever. 

As  I have  extended  this  Preface  thus  far,  I 
fhall  extend  it  a little  farther,  in  order  to  an- 
fwer  an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  reli- 
gion, natural  or  revealed,  from  the  very  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  profeffors  of  it, 
on  fuch  fubjects  as  are  here  difculfed,  and  from 
the  animofity  with  which  we  may  happen  to 
debate  about  them.  Nov/  this  does  not  at  all 
arife  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeB , any  farther 
than  its  greater  importance  neceffarily,  and 
juftly,  makes  it  more  interefling,  but  from 
the  nature  of  many  the  fame  principles  operat- 
ing in  a iimilar  manner  on  fimilar  occafions. 

Men  do  not  differ  more,  or  difpute  with 
more  warmth,  on  fubjedts  of  religion , or  meta- 
phyficsy  than  they  do  on  thofe  of  civil  govern- 
ment, philology , or  even  philofophy , which,  one 
would  imagine,  a priori , muft  always  be  the 
calmeft  thing  in  the  world,  and  could  never 
occafion  an  angry  debate.  But  by  giving 
much  attention  to  any  thing,  we  may  interefl 
ourfelves  in  any  thing,  and  wherever  that  is 
the  cafe,  an  intemperate  warmth  is  the  inevi- 
table confequence.  Befides,  it  is  not  in  hu- 
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man  nature  not  to  feel  one’s  felf  more  or  lefs 
interefted  in  the  fupport  of  an  opinion  which 
we  have  once  advanced  as  our  own . And  when- 
ever any  thing perfonal  mixes  in  a debate  (and 
it  is  barely  poflible  that  it  fhould  not  do  fo)  it 
is,  in  fa£t,  a regard  for  our  reputation  and  cha- 
racter that  is  the  jiimulus , and  nothing  necef- 
farily  belonging  to  the  fuhjeCt . 

But  the  circumftance  that  chiefly  interefts 
the  paflions,  and  inflames  the  animofity  of 
thofe  who  difpute  on  the  fubjecrof  religion,  is 
the  worldly  emolument  annexed  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  particular  tenets,  in  the  civil  eftablifh- 
ments  of  chriftianity.  Did  the  civil  magis- 
trate fhew  no  preference  to  one  mode  of  reli- 
gion more  than  to  another,  and  was  there  no 
other  motive  concealed  under  the  majfk  of 
zeal for  religion , there  would  be  no  great  rea- 
fon  to  complain  of  its  intemperance. 

Few  perfons  are,  from  their  fituation  and 
experience,  better  qualified  to  fpeak  on  this 
fubjeft  than  myfelf,  few  perfons  having  been 
engaged  in  a greater  variety  of  purfuits,  or  in 
a fcene  of  more  various  controverfy ; and  I fee 
no  reafon  whatever  for  accufing  religion , more 
than  any  thing  elfe,  of  exciting  jealoufy,  ha- 
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tred,  or  any  other  immediate  caufe  of  animo- 
fity  and  angry  debate. 

Many  of  my  friends  are  frequently  expref- 
fing  their  wifhes,  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with 
theology , or  metaphyjics , flattering  me  with  the 
profped;  of  a conflderable  degree  of  unenvied 
reputation  as  a philofopher.  But  the  moft  ran- 
corous oppofition,  and  the  moft  unprovoked 
abufe  that  I have  met  with,  has  been  from  per- 
fons  who  never  knew  any  thing  of  me  but  in 
the  character  of  a philofopher.  And,  though 
I will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  pofiible  to 
write  with  more  franknefs  than  I have  always 
done ; defcribing,  in  the  moft  natural  man- 
ner, the  very  progrefs  of  my  thoughts  with 
refpedl  to  every  difcovery  of  confequence,  and, 
upon  all  occafions,  giving  rather  too  much, 
than  too  little,  to  any  perfon  who  has  fa- 
voured me  with  the  leaft  afliftance,  as  all  my 
philofophical  writings  evidence,  I have  been 
treated  as  a notorious  plagiary  There  are 
even  many  perfons,  not  deftitute  of  name  and 
character  themfelves,  who  cannot  bear  to  hear 
me  fpoken  of,  as  having  any  pretentions  to 
philofophy,  without  a fneer;  and  who  think 

* See  my  Pamphlet  intitled  Philofophical  Empiridfm . 
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imy  publications  on  the  fubjed  a difgrace  to 
philofophy,  and  to  my  country. 

Can  I,  then,  have  a more  ungracious  re- 
ception among  divines , metaphyficians,ox pbilo- 
logijls ? In  fhort,  having  no  better  treatment 
to  exped  in  any  walk  of  literature,  I fhall, 
without  diftindion,  apply  myfelf  to  any  pur- 
fuit  to  which  my  attention  fhall  be  more  par- 
ticularly drawn.  I have  friends,  and  I have 
enemies,  in  every  clafs  of  men  to  whom  I have 
been  introduced.  All  the  former  I fhall  be 
happy  to  oblige  in  their  turn,  but  I cannot  be 
with  any  of  them  always.  The  latter  I nei- 
ther abfolutely  defpife,  nor  greatly  dread. 
Thofe  of  them  who  are  difpofed  to  be  civil  to 
me  fhall  meet  with  civility  from  me  in  return, 
and  as  to  thofe  of  them  who  are  otherwife  dif- 
pofed, I fhall  behave  to  them  as  I may  happen 
to  be  affeded  at  the  time. 

But,  mindful  of  the  motto  which  I have 
chofen  for  my  coat  of  arms,  Ars  longa , vita 
brevis , I fhall  devote  as  much  of  my  time  as 
poffible  to  the  purfuit  of  truth , and  as  little  as 
I can  help  to  the  mere  defence  of  it , or  of  my - 
feif  The  former  is  a noble  and  fublime  exer- 
cife  of  the  mind,  exalting  the  foul,  and  im- 
proving the  temper ; whereas  in  the  latter, 
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though  concluded  with  the  greater!:  caution, 
there  is  a rifk  of  debating  the  mind,  hurting 
the  temper,  and  facrificing  our  peace.  For, 
controverfy  is,  at  beft,  a ftate  of  war. 


THE  hiftorical  account  of  the  fyftem 
of  heathenifm  concerning  the  pre-exiftence 
of  fouls  in  general,  and  of  the  pre-exiftence 
of  the  foul  of  Chrift  in  particular,  which  was 
derived  from  it,  I had  once  thought  of  referv- 
ing  for  my  Hijiorical  View  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Chrifiianity y which  was  originally  intended  to 
be  the  laft  part  of  my  Injlitutes  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion . But  as  it  was  adually 
eompofed  during  my  inveftigation  of  this, 
fubjed,  as  it  rofe  out  of  it,  and  is  ftridly  con- 
neded  with  it,  I have  thought  proper  to  fub- 
join  it,  by  wray  of  Sequel . 

Both  the  parts  of  this  work,  taken  toge~ 
ther,  will  (hew,  in  a ftriking  light,  the  very 
extenfive  mifchief  that  has  been  done  to 
revealed  religion  by  the  introdudion  of  this 
part  of  the  fyftem  of  heathenifm,  concerning 
the  foul.  And  when  the  proper  extent  of  this 
foreign  fyjlem  is  feen,  it  may  be  hoped,  that 
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many  perfons  who  have  rejected  a part  of  it, 
will  fee  equal  reafon  to  reject  the  whole.  And, 
for  my  own  part,  I am  fatisfied  that  it  is  only 
by  purging  away  the  whole  of  this  corrupt 
leaven,  that  we  can  recover  the  priftine  limpli- 
city  and  purity  of  our  moft  excellent  and  truly 
rational,  though  much  abufed,  religion. 

Athanafianifm,  I think,  will  fufficiently 
appear  to  have  been  merely  Oriental  philofo- 
phy  in  its  origin,  and  afterwards  to  have  be- 
come more  abfurd  than  the  original  tenets  of 
that  philofophy ; and  Arianifm  is  only  the 
fame  philofophy  altered,  free  indeed  from  the 
palpable  contradi&ions  of  Athanafianifm,  but 
it  is,  in  other  refpeds,  no  lefs  remote  from 
the  proper  fcheme  of  chriftianity.  I fhall 
think  myfelf  happy  if,  by  this  or  any  other 
of  my  writings,  I be  able  to  throw  the  leaft 
new  light  upon  a fubjedt  which  has  fo  near  a 
relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
chriftian  fyfiem. 
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'Explanation  of  the  Frontispiece. 

THE  idea  is  taken  from  i Cor . iii.  j2.  where 
different  perfons  are  reprefented  as  having  built 
with  different  materials,  on  the  folid  foundation 
of  chriftianity,  as  laid  by  Chrift  and  the  apoftles  $ 
and  that  what  was  built  with  wood,  and  other 
bafe  materials,  would  be  confumed  by  fire, 
"while  the  reft  would  ftand.  Our  Saviour,  who 
revealed  the  future  ftate  of  his  church  to  the 
apoftle  John,  is  reprefented  as  fhewing  him  this 
circumftance  relating  to  it.  The  application  of 
this  fcene  to  the  object  of  this  work,  is  fuftU 
eient’y  obvious. 
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T T is  with  much  fatisfa&ion  that  I publifh 
a fecond  edition  of  this  work,  having 
found  the  firft  to  have  been  much  better  re- 
ceived than  there  feemed  to  be  any  reafon 
to  expeCt.  It  was,  particularly,  the  means 
of  difcovering  that  many  perfons,  the  moft 
ferious  chriftians,  had  either  actually  held  the 
Opinion  I here  contend  for,  or  were  well  af- 
fected towards  it,  though  they  had  not  been 
difpofed  to  write,  or  even  to  fpeak  on  the 
fubjeCt,  on  account  of  its  extreme  unpopu- 
larity. Hereafter,  I hope  that  materiaUfm , 
obnoxious  as  the  term  has  hitherto  been, 
will  be  fo  far  from  being  peculiar  to  unbe- 
lievers, that  it  will  be  the  favourite  tenet  of 
rational  chrijlians  ; being  perfectly  confonant 
to  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  giving  a pe- 
culiar value  to  the  fcheme  of  revelation. 
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I have  now,  I think,  done  all  the  juftice 
to  the  fubjed  that  I am  capable  of ; having 
not  only  written  thus  largely  upon  it,  but 
having  alfo,  as  I profeffed  myfelf  ready  to 
do,  entered  into  the  defence  of  it  with  per- 
fons  the  beft  qualified  to  controvert  it.  This, 
at  leaft,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  the  cafe  with 
refped  to  Dr.  Price ; who,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  ableft  writers  of  the 
age,  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  candid,  and  the  beft 
of  men.  The  refult  of  our  friendly  difcuf- 
fion  of  this  fubjed  is  publifhed  in  a volume 
by  itfelf ; but  from  that  work  I have  now 
transferred  into  this  the  Additional  Illufira - 
tionsy  which  I took  that  opportunity  of  pub- 
lifhing,  and  have  inferted  them  in  the  places 
to  which  they  belong.  When  the  Difcuf- 
Jion  is  reprinted,  they  fhall  be  left  out  of  it. 

I do  not  think  it  will  be  expeded  of  me 
that  I fhould  take  notice  of  every  thing  that 
has  been  written  in  anfwer  to  this  work ; 
but  I muft  not  pafs  by  two  fedions  in  Mr. 
De  Luc’s,  Hijloire  de  la  T:erre>  in  which  he 
profeftedly  animadverts  upon  this  publica- 
tion of  mine.  Not  that  he  has  advanced 
any  thing  that  is  new  on  the  fubjed  (indeed 
he  profeffes  that  his  arguments  are  the  fame 
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in  fubftance  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Price,  and  to 
them  I have  already  replied  in  a manner  with 
which  I am  fufficiently  fatisfled)  but  becaufe 
his  work  is  more  likely  to  be  read  by  fo- 
reigners. I have  alfo  a refpeCt  for  the  writer, 
as  an  excellent  man,  with  whom  I have  the 
happinefs  of  being  acquainted,  and  whofe  in- 
tentions I am  perfuaded  are  the  beft  that  any 
man  can  have. 

In  the  firft  place,  I muft  obferve  that  he 
charges  me  unjuftly  with  confidering  only 
that  kind  of  irnmaterialifm  which  is  mo  ft 
open  to  objection,  and  which  he  profededly 
difclairns:*  viz.  that  which  makes  fpirit  to 
have  no  common  property  with  matter,  and 
therefore  to  be  incapable  of  any  mutual  action 
with  it ; whereas  I have  particularly  confider- 
ed  that,  and  every  other  poffible  idea  of  fpirit. 
But  I have  fhewn  that  the  progrefs  from  the 
original  notion  of  it,  which  was  that  of  an 
attenuated  kind  of  mattery  to  that  which 
made  it  to  occupy  no  portion  of  fpace,  and 
to  bear  no  relation  to  it,  was  natural  and  necef- 
fary;  and  that,  abfurd  as  Mr.  De  Luc  thinks 
this  notion  of  fpirit  to  be,  it  is,  in  fad-, 
better  covered  from  refutation  than  any  other. 
The  idea  of  fpirits  having  extenfion,  which 
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is  maintained  by  Mr.  De  Luc,  I have  confi- 
dered  at  large  in  Section  VIII.  and  I wifh 
him  to  attend  to  what  is  there  advanced. 

He  ccnfiders  fpirit  as  having  fome  com- 
mon property  with  matter ; but  let  him 
conftder  what  common  property  it  muft  be, 
that  can  enable  it  to  adl  upon  matter.  It 
cannot  be  mere  extenjion , for  then  fpace  and 
matter  would  be  capable  of  a proper  mutual 
aftion.  And  if,  as  he  maintains,  matter 
muft  have  folidity , in  order  to  its  being  pof- 
felfed  of  the  properties  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulfion,  by  which  alone  its  aCtion  upon  other 
matter  is  fhewn,  a fpirit  muft  have  folidity 
alfo,  in  order  to  its  being  capable  of  the 
fame  kind  of  action. 

To  fay,  in  general,  that  matter  and  fpirit 
muft  have  fome  common  property,  but  that 
this  common  property  is  altogether  un- 
known to  us,  cannot  give  any  fatisfa&ion. 
For  till  it  be  defined,  I am  at  liberty  to  fay 
that  fuch  unknown  common  property  may 
be  imooffible  in  nature.  Befides,  thofe  who, 

X 

with  Mr.  De  Luc,  maintain  the  impenetrabi- 
lity of  matter,  always  fuppofe  that  this  is 
the  foundation  of  all  its  other  properties  ; 
for  they  fay  that,  otherwife,  they  would  be 
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the  properties  of  nothing . It  muft,  there- 
fore, be  the  foundation  of  this  unknown 
property  which  it  has  in  common  with  fpi- 
rit.  Confequently,  they  muft,  if  they  argue 
confiftently,  fuppofe  this  property  of  impe- 
netrability to  be  the  foundation  of  this  fame 
unknown  property  in  fpirit,  which  makes  it 
capable  of  mutual  adtion  with  matter. 

Indeed,  I can  fee  no  ground  on  which  we 
can  fuppofe  that  fpirit  is  not  impenetrable, 
but  on  the  fuppofition  that  matter  is  deftitute 
of  it  alfo,  if  thefe  two  fubftances  be  capable 
of  mutual  adlion.  I wifh  Mr.  De  Luc,  and 
others  who  think  as  he  does,  would  atten- 
tively confider  this  obvious  train  of  reafon- 
ing , and  they  will  perceive  that  this  new 
notion  of  fpirit,  viz.  its  having  fome  pro- 
perty in  common  with  matter,  is  abfolutely 
untenable,  as  much  fo  as  that  which  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  no  common  property  with 
it  whatever,  and  to  bear  no  relation  to  fpace. 
This  they  rejedt  as  chimerical,  but  they 
muft  take  refuge  in  it,  if  they  maintain  two 
principles  in  man  at  all. 

The  only  objedtion  that  Mr.  De  Luc,  or 
any  other  perfon,  can  have  to  the  hypothecs 
of  man  being  wholly  material,  is  that  he 
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can  perceive  no  connexion  between  matter 
and  fenfation  or  thought ; but  neither  can 
he  perceive  any  connexion  between  folidity , 
or  impenetrability , and  the  other  known  pro- 
perties of  matter,  fuch  as  cohefion , gravita- 
tion, &c.  Here  is,  in  fadt,  precifely  the 
fame  difficulty  as  in  the  connexion  between 
matter  and  fenfation,  only  it  has  not  been  fo 
much  attended  to. 

This  truly  valuable  writer  employs  an- 
other whole  fedtion  of  his  work,  to  convince 
me  that  I.  have  done  wrong  in  publijhing  my 
opinion  on  this  fubjedt ; but  I cannot 
fay  that  his  arguments  have  more  weight 
with  me  in  this  cafe,  than  in  the  other.  He 
urges  very  ftrongly  that,  when  perfons"  minds 
are  unhinged  with  refpedt  to  their  opinions 
on  fubjedts  of  importance,  they  are  apt  to 
give  into  univerfal  fcepticifm.  But  this  doc- 
trine fhould  have  been  preached  to  Luther, 
to  Calvin,  and  the  other  reformers  from 
popery.  If  their  condudl  be  juftifiable,  I 
alk  why  may  not  we  of  this  age  humbly  pre- 
fume to  be  reformers  from  popery  alfo  ? They 
are  in  fadt  the  remains  of  the  fame  fabric  of 
corruptions  that  I would  contribute  to  clear 
away.  The  building  itfelf  has  happily  been 
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thrown  down  ; but  I wifh  to  dig  up  the 
very  foundations,  that  they  may  never  be 
built  upon  again. 

He  allows  *,  that  with  a certain  perfua- 
lion  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  our  opi- 
nions, we  are  juftifiable  in  publifhing  them. 
I will  then  tell  him,  and  I wonder  he  -did 
not  perceive  it  before,  that  I have  this  full 
perfuafion.  It  is,  I believe,  as  clear  and 
full  as  that  which  he  has  of  the  contrary ; 
and  therefore  I am  as  juftifiable  in  advancing 
my  opinions,  as  he  is  in  oppofing  them. 

He  fays  that  I cannot  plead  in  defence  of 
my  publication  its  importance  to  the  defence 
of  chriftianity,  becaufe  he  knows  of  no  un- 
believers who  rejedt  it  on  account  of  its  being 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  dodtrine  of  a foul ; 
and  that  mahy  unbelievers  expedt  a future  ftate 
upon  that  principle,  which  it  is  therefore  an 
injury  to  deprive  them  of.  I anfwer  that  this 
might  have  been  urged  fome  time  ago ; but 
at  prefent  I know  of  no  unbelievers  who 
have  what  can  be  truly  called  an  expectation 
of  a future  life,  on  any  principles.  Nor  can 
this  be  at  all  wonderful,  after  they  have  re- 

* Vol.  L p.  371. 
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je&ed  revelation.  Unbelievers  abroad  almofl: 
univerfally  rejedt  the  opinion  of  a foul  as  ab- 
furd;  and  if  Mr.  De  Luc  only  reads  the  Syjleme 
de  la  Nature , he  will  fee  both  this  opinion , 
and  alfo  that  of  philofophical  liberty  (both  of 
which  the  writer  took  for  granted  were.ef- 
fential  to  the  fyftem  of  revealed  religion) 
reprobated  with  contempt.  On  the  whole, 
the  ftate  of  things  is  now  fuch,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  a foul,  if  we  would 
retain  chriftianity  at  all.  And,  happily, 
the  principles  of  it  are  as  repugnant  to  that 
notion,  as  thofe  of  any  modern  philofophy. 

Laftly,  Mr.  De  Luc  feems  willing  to  allow 
that  I might  be  juftified  in  publifhing  my  opi- 
nions, provided  I were  perfecuted  for  them, 
which  he  fays  I am  not,  except  fo  far  as  I am 
excluded  by  them  from  all  preferment  in  the 
church.  And  he  takes  this  occaficn  of  inti- 
mating, that  I may  not  have  fufficiently  con- 
fidered  the  neceffity  of  fome  ejlablijhment  of  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  prevent  controverfy  in  the 
public  exercifes  of  it*.  I anfwer,  that  I 
wifh  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  eftablilh- 
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ment  of  religion  by  civil  power.  Our  Saviour 
and  the  apoftles  certainly  never  looked  to  any 
fuch  thing.  They  made  no  provifion  for  it, 
and  chriftianity  did  much  better  when,  for 
three  hundred  years,  it  had  no  fuch  fupport, 
than  it  has  fince  done  with  it  ; notwith- 
ftanding  there  were  fedts  enow  among  chrif- 
tians  in  thofe  ages,  and  therefore  the  incon- 
venience which  Mr.  De  Luc  fo  much  dreads, 
muft  have  affedred  them,  as  well  as  it  does  us. 

But,  in  fadt,  eftablifhments  have  not  re- 
moved this  inconvenience,  if  it  be  any.  Few 
fectaries  differ  more  from  one  another  than 
members  of  the  church  of  England  do 
contrive  to  differ  among  themfelves.  The 
fame  is  the  cafe  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  dodlrines  publicly  preached  in  the  pul- 
pits of  the  church  of  England  are  juft  as  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  thofe  in  diffenting 
congregations.  Mr.  De  Luc  is  a foreigner, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  fadt,  but  it  is  notorious.  I think, 
therefore,  he  would  be  at  fome  lofs  to  fhew 
what  good  end  the  eftablifhment  of  religion 
in  this  country  anfwers.  I will  undertake 
to  point  out  to  him  many  bad  ones.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  him  look  to  America,  and 
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fay  what  evils  have  arifen  from  a want  of 
eftablifhments. 

The  author  of  Letters  on  Materialifm  has 
written  a very  elaborate  defence  of  his  prin- 
ciples in  a treatife  in  titled,  hnmaterialifm  de- 
lineated, giving  his  name  (Joseph  Bering- 
ton)  to  the  Public,  and  avowing  himfelf 
a prieft  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
As  to  the  argument  between  us,  I am  wil- 
ling to  let  it  remain  as  it  is,  not  thinking  my 
fyftem  invalidated  by  what  he  has  alledged ; 
and  his  fyftem  of  immaterial ifm  is  fo  pecu- 
liar (though  perhaps  the  fame  with  that  of 
Mr.  De  Luc,  if  he  would  diftindtly  unfold  it) 
that  I imagine  few  will  avail  themfelves  of  it. 

I fhall,  therefore,  only  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expreffing  my  fincere  efteem  for 
Mr.  Berington,  as  a man  of  a truly  liberal 
turn  of  mind,  and  cultivated  underftanding, 
though  warped,  as  I muft  think  him  to  be, 
by  his  education.  1 wifh  all  Catholics  were 
fuch  as  he  is,  and  then  the  horror  with  which 
we  now,  and  too  juftly,  regard  his  religion, 
would  vanifh,  and  our  inveftives  againft  it 
might  be  fpared..  His  defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, publifhed  foon  after  the  late  riots  in 
London,  was  feafonable  and  excellent. 
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There  has  appeared  an  anonymous  anfwer 
both  to  Dr.  Price  and  myfelf,  under  the  title 
of  An  EJ/'ay  on  the  Nature  and  Exijlence  of  a 
Material  World , the  author  himfelf  aiferting 
that  no  fuch  thing  exifts.  On  this  fubjedt 
I have  advanced  what  I deem  fufficient  in  my 
Examination  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid,  &c. 
I fhall  therefore  only  obferve  in  this  place, 
that  this  ingenious  writer  feems  to  have  mif- 
taken  my  argument,  and  by  that  means  to 
have  made  his  reply  very  eafy.  I do  not 
produce  a world  at  fo  fmall  an  expence  as  he 
fays  and  motion  is  not  my  foie  material.  I 
acknowledge  with  him,  that  power  cannot 
mean  anything  without  a fubjedt*  But  I do 
not  therefore  think  that  it  follows,  that  the 
powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion  muft  have 
a fubjedt  that  has  alfo  the  power  or  pro- 
perty of  impenetrability.  For  then  fpirity 
whofe  foie  exiftence  he  contends  for,  and 
the  divine  being  himfelf,  could  have  no  ex- 
iftence. But  then,  though  we  cannot  fpeak 
of  power  but  as  exifting  in  fome  thing  or 
fubftance , it  is  equally  true,  that  without 
thofe  powers,  that  fomething  is  reduced  to 
what,  in  our  idea,  is  nothing  at  all. 

* P.  8j. 
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As  to  what  I advanced  in  the  fpecula- 
tion  concerning  points,  or  centers,  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulfon9  on  which  alone  all  this 
writers  objections  are  founded,  though  I do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  invalidated  by  any  thing 
that  he  has  advanced,  I profefled  never  to 
lay  any  ftrefs  upon  it,  as  not  being  neceflary 
to  my  argument,  and  I fliall  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  defend  it. 

He  fays  *,  that  I feem  to  have  fallen  into  a 
ftrange  miftake,  viz.  that  the  form  or  fhape  of 
matter  conftitutes  its  eflence ; whereas  I only 
obferved  that  folid  matter  muft  neceflarily 
have  fome  form  or  fhape,  and  this  no  perfon 
can  deny. 

There  has  not  been  much  written  on  my 
fide  of  the  queftion  ; but  I muft  not  omit 
to  mention  the  Slight  Sketch  of  the  Controverfy 
between  me  and  my  opponents,  the  writer  of 
which  has  well  defended  my  hypothecs  from 
the  charge  of  infidelity.  But  I muft  more 
efpecially  requeft  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  the  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations  on  fome  points 
of  Controverfy  between  the  Materialijls  and 
their  Opponents . This  is  the  production  of 
a mafterly  hand.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 

* F.  9*. 
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that  he  has  not  entered  more  largely  into 
the  fubjeCt.  He  is  a writer  from  whom  I 
own  I have  confiderable  expectations . 

I think  I have  now  fufficiently  fulfilled  my 
promife  to  the  Public,  viz.  to  reply,  more  or 
lefs  largely,  to  whatever  can  be  deemed  worthy 
of  any  anfwer  with  refpeCt  to  thefe  Dif* 
quijltions , as  well  as  to  the  Treatife  on  Phi - 
lofophical  NeceJJity.  I fhall  now  probably 
difmifs  any  farther  particular  attention  to 
thefe  fubjeCts,  and  apply  to  other  ftudies, 
which  I know  will  be  no  difpleafing  infor- 
mation to  fome  of  my  partial  friends. 
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***  O N account  of  the  references  to  the 
pages  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work  in 
the  F Pee  DifcuJJion , and  the  various  anfwers 
to  it,  and  efpecially  on  account  of  the  Index 
to  both  the  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  Dif- 
cuJJion, I have  thought  proper  to  print  a 
Table  of  the  correfponding  pages  in  the  two 
editions  of  both  the  volumes,  and  alfo  of 
the  correfponding  parts  of  this  new  edition, 
and  the  Additional  Illujl rations  inferted  in 
the  DifcuJJion e 
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Some  of  the  BOOKS  that  are  quoted  in 
this  Treatife. 

A S there  are  different  editions  of  feveral 
^ ^ of  the  books  that  I have  quoted  in  this 
treatife,  it  will  be  proper  to  fubjoin  a lift  of 
the  copies  that  I have  made  ufe  of.  It  will 
alfo  be  proper  to  give  more  at  length  the  titles 
of  fome  books  that  I have  frequently  referred 
to  very  concifely,  having  fometimes  mention- 
ed nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  writer. 

This  has  been  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with 
Beaufobre  and  Dupin,  to  both  of  whom,  and 
efpecially  the  former,  I am  much  indebted  for 
my  hiftorical  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients.  And  I would  obferve  in  this  place, 
that  when  I might,  with  no  great  trouble, 
have  given  thofe  opinions  from  the  original 
authors  themfelves,  I have  often  chofen  to  give 
them,  as  reported  by  fuch  writers  as  thefe. 
Becaufe  as  thefe  things  have  been  very  diffe- 
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rently  reprefented,  I was  confident  that  the 
opinion  of  thefe  writers  would  be  more  re- 
fpe&ed  than  my  own,  their  learning  and  ex- 
adtnefs  being  univerfally  acknowledged  ^ and 
their  views  in  writing  having  been  different 
from  mine,  they  cannot  be  fufpe£ted  of  par- 
tiality to  my  hypothefis. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  lefs  metaphyfical  reader  may,  without  any  incon- 
venience, intirely  omit  the  three  firft  fe&ions  of  this 
work,  and  begin  with  feftion  IV.  For  whatever  be  the 
efTential  properties  of  matter,  man,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine contended  for  in  this  work,  is  wholly  compofed  of 
it,  and  his  hope  of  a future  life  is  only  derived  from  re- 
velation. 


D I S Q^U  I S I T I 0 N S 

RELATING  TO 

MATTER  AND  SPIRIT, 


The  INTRODUCTION. 

T E S T any  perfon  fhould  haftily  mifap- 
prehend  the  nature , or  importance , of 
the  queftions  difcuffed  in  this  treatife,  or  the 
manner  in  which  I have  decided  for  myfelf 
with  refpedt  to  them,  I fhall  here  ftate  the 
feveral  fubjefts  of  inquiry  as  concifely,  and 
with  as  much  diftin&nefs,  as  I can,  and  alfo 
inform  the  reader  what  my  opinions  concern- 
ing them  really  are. 

It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  that  there 
are  two  difiindl  kinds  of  fubjlance  in  human 
nature,  and  they  have  been  diftinguifhed  by 
the  terms  matter  and  fpirit * The  former  of 
thefe  has  been  faid  to  be  poffeffed  of  the  pro- 
perty of  extenfion , viz.  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs,  and  alfo  of foiidity  or  impenetrability , 
but  it  is  faid  to  be  naturally  deftitute  of 
all  powers  whatever.  The  latter  has  of  late 
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been  defined  to  be  a fubftance  intirely  dejlituie 
of  all  extenfwn , or  relation  to  fpace , fo  as  to 
have  no  property  in  common  with  matter*, 
and  therefore  to  be  properly  immaterial , but 
to  be  poffeffed  of  the  powers  of  perception „ 
intelligence  y and  fe  If- mot  ion . 

Matter  is  that  kind  of  fubftance  of  which 
our  bodies  are  eompofed,  whereas  the  principle 
of  perception  and  thought  belonging  to  us  is 
laid  to  refide  in  a fpiritT  or  immaterial  princi- 
ple, intimately  united  to  the  body;  while  the 
higher  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Divine  Being,  are  faid  to  be  purely 
immaterial.. 

It  is  maintained  in  this  treatife,  that  neither 
?natter  nor  fpirit  (meaning  by  the  latter  the 
fubjedl  of  fenfe  and  thought)  correfpond  to 
the  definitions  above-mentioned.  For  that 
matter  is  not  that  inert  fubftance  that  it  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be ; that  powers  of  attraction 
or  repuljion  are  neceflary  to  its  very  being,,  and 
that  no  part  of  it  appears  to  be  unpenetrable  to 
other  parts.  I therefore,  define  it  to  be  a 
fubftance  po defied  of  the  property  of  extenfiony 
and  of  powers  of  attraction  or  repulfion . And 
lince  it  has  never  yet  been  aflerted,  that  the 
powers  of  fenfation^ndi  thought  are  incompati- 
ble with  thefe  (folidity , or  impenetrability  only, 
having  been  thought  to  be  repugnant  to  them) 
I therefore  maintain,  that  we  have  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  there  are  in  man  two  fub- 
ftances  fo  diftinfl;  from  each,  other,  as  have 
been  reprefented^ 
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It  is  likewife  maintained  in  this  treatife,  that 
the  notion  of  two  fubftances  that  have  no  com- 
mon property i and  yet  are  capable  of  intimate 
connection  and  mutual  affiion,  is  both  abfurd  and 
modern ; a fubftance  without  extenfion  or  re- 
lation to  place  being  unknown  both  in  the 
fcriptures,  and  to  all  antiquity ; the  human 
mind  for  example*  having  till  lately  been 
thought  to  have  a proper  prefence  in  the  body , 
and  a proper  motion  together  with  it;  and  the 
Divine  Mind  having  always  been  reprefented 
as  being,  truly  and  properly  omniprefent . 

It  is  maintained,  however,  in  the  Sequel 
of  this  treatife*  that  fuch  a diftindtion  as  the 
ancient  philofophers  did  make  between  matter 
andrfpiriti  though  it  was  by  no  means  fuch  a 
diftindtion  as  was  defined  above  (which  does 
not  admit  of  their  having  any  common  pro- 
perty) but  a diftindtion  which  made  the  Su- 
preme Mind  the  author  of  all  good,  and  matter 
the  fource  of  all  evil,  that  all  inferior  intelli- 
gences are  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Mind$ 
or  made  out  of  its  fubftance,  and  that  matter 
was  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  not  by  the  Su- 
preme Mind  itfelf,  but  by  another  intelligence , 
a peculiar  emanation  from  it,  has  been  the 
real  fource  of  the  greateft  corruptions  of  true 
religion  in  all  ages,  many  of  which  remain  to 
this  very  day.  It  is  here  maintained,  that  this 
fyftem  of  philofophy , and  the  true  fyfm  of  rev  e-* 
lation , have  always  been  diametrically  oppofite, 
and  hoftile  to  each  other ; and  that  the  latter 
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can  never  be  firmly  eftablifhed  but  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  former. 

To  promote  this  firm  eftablifhment  of  the 
fyftem  of  pure  Revelation , in  oppofition  to  that 
of  a vain  and  abfurd  pbilofophy.y  here  fhewn  to 
be  fo,  is  the  true  object  of  this  work ; in  the 
perufal  of  which  I beg  the  candour  and  pa- 
tient attention  of  the  judicious  and  philofo- 
phi  cal  reader. 

It  may  not  be  unufeful  to  obferve,  that  a 
diftindtion  ought  to  be  made  with  refpedt  to 
the  relative  importance  and  mutual  fub  or  dination 
of  the  different  pofitions  contended  for  in  this 
treatife.  The  principal  • objedt  is,  to  prove 
the  uniform  compofition  of  man,  or  that 
what  we  call  mind , or  the  principle  of  per- 
ception and  thought,  is  not  a fubftance  dif- 
tindt  from  the  body,  but  the  refult  of  corpo- 
real organization  ; and  what  I have  advanced 
preliminary  to  this,  concerning  the  nature  of 
matter , though  fubfervient  to  this  argument, 
is  by  no  means  effential  to  it : for  whatever 
matter  be,  I think  I have  fufficiently  proved* 
that  the  human  mind  is  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  it. 

Again,  that  man  is  wholly  material  is 
eminently  fubfervient  to  the  dodlrine  of  the 
proper y or  mere  humanity  of  Chrift.  For,  if 
no  man  has  a foul  diftimSt  from  his  body, 
Chrift,  who,  in  all  other  refpedts,  appeared  as 
a man,  could  not  have  had  a foul  which  had 
exifted  before  his  body , and  the  whole  doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  the  pre-exiftence  of fouls  (of  which  the 
opinion  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift  was  a 
branch)  will  be  effectually  overturned.  But 
I apprehend  that,  fhould  I have  failed  in  the 
proof  of  the  materiality  of  man,  arguments 
enow  remain,  independent  of  this,  to  prove 
the  non  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  and  of  this 
doCtrine  having  been  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity from  the  fyftem  of  Oriental  philo- 
fophy. 

Laftly,  the  doCtrine  of  necejjity , maintained 
in  the  Appendix,  is  the  immediate  refult  of 
the  doCtrine  of  the  materiality  of  man  ; for 
mechanifm  is  the  undoubted  confequence  of 
materialifm.  But  whether  man  be  wholly 
material  or  not,  I apprehend  that  proof  enough 
is  advanced  that  every  human  volition  is  fub- 
]eCt  to  certain  fixed  laws,  and  that  the  pre- 
tended J elf -deter mining  power  is  altogether 
imaginary  and  impoffible. 

In  fhort,  it  is  my  firm  perfuafion,  that  the„ 
three  doCtrines  of  materialifm , of  that  which 
is  commonly  called  Socinianif?n9  and  of  philo  - 
fophical  necefity , are  equally  parts  of  one  fyfem, 
being  equally  founded  on  juft  obfervations  of 
nature,  and  fair  deductions  from  the  fcrip- 
iures  ; and  that  whoever  fhall  duly  confider 
their  connection,  and  dependence  on  one  another , 
will  find  no  fufficient  confiftency  in  any  ge- 
neral fcheme  of  principles,  that  does  not  com- 
prehend them  all.  At  the  fame  time,  each  of 
thefe  doCtrines  Hands  on  its  own  independent 
foundation,  and  is  capable  of  fuch  feparate 
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demonftration,  as  fubjedls  of  a moral  nature 
require,  or  admit. 

I have  advanced  what  has  occurred  to  me  in 
fupport  of  all  the  three  parts  of  this  fyftem  ; 
confident  that,  in  due  time,  the  truth  will 
bear  down  before  it  every  oppofing  prejudice, 
how  inveterate  foever,  and  gain  a firm  eita~ 
blifhment  in  the  minds  of  all  men. 
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Of  the  Nature  and  ejfential  Properties  of 
Matte  r. 

TAM  forry  to  have  occafion  to  begin  thefe 
^ difquifitions  on  the  nature  of  matter  and 
fpirit , with  defiring  my  reader  to  recur  to  the 
univerfally  received  rules  of philo fophi%ing,y  fuch 
as  are  laid  down  by  Sir  Ifixac  Newton  at  the 
beginning  of  his  third  book  of  Principia * 
JBut  though  we  have  followed  thefe  rules 
pretty  clofely  in  other  philofophical  refearches, 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  have,  without  any 
reafon  in  the  world,  intirely  deferted  them  in 
this.  We  have  fuffered  ourfelves  to  be  guided 
by  them  in  our  inquiries  into  the  caufies  of 
particular  appearances  in  nature,  but  have 
formed  our  notions,  with  refpedl  to  the  moft 
general  and  comprehenfive  principles  of  human 
knowledge,  without  the  leaf:  regard,  nay,  in 
direct  con tradi diion,  to  them.  And  I am  wil- 
ling to  hope,  that  when  this  is  plainly  point- 
ed out,  the  inconfiftency  of  our  condudt  in 
thefe  cafes  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  us,  and  be  the 
means  of  inducing  the  philofophical  part  of 
the  world  to  tread  back  their  fteps,  and  fet 
out  again  on  the  fame  maxims  which  they 
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have  actually  followed  in  their  progrefs.  For 
my  own  part,  I profefs  an  uniform  and  rigo- 
rous adherence  to  them  ; but  then  I mull:  re- 
quire, that  my  own  reafoning  be  tried  by  this, 
and  by  no  other  teft. 

The  firll  of  thefe  rules,  as  laid  down  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  we  are  to  admit  no  more 
canfes  of  things  than  are  Jufficient  to  explain 
appearances ; and  the  fecond  is  that,  to  the 
fame  effects  we  mufi as  far  as  pojfible , afign  the 
fame  caufes . 

So  long  as  we  follow  thefe  maxims,  we 
may  be  confident  that  we  walk  on  fure 
ground;  but  the  moment  we  depart  from 
them,  we  wander  in  the  regions  of  mere 
fancy , and  are  only  entertaining  ourfelves  and 
others  with  our  own  crude  imaginations  and 
conceits.  By  thefe  plain  rules,  then,  let  us 
purfue  our  inquiries  concerning  the  nature 
and  connection  of  what  have  been  called  ma 
terial  and  thinking  fubftances  ; concerning 
both  which  very  great  mifconceptions  feem  to 
have  very  generally  prevailed.  And  in  the 
firft  place,  let  us  attend  to  what  metaphyli- 
cians  and  philofophers  have  advanced  con- 
cerning matter , with  refpeft  to  which  (I  mean 
its  fundamental  properties , and  what  may  be 
abfolutely  affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them) 
there  are  very  few  who  have  fo  much  as  ex- 
prefied  the  leaft  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

It  isafierted,  and  generally  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  matter  is  necelfarily  a folidy  or  impe- 
netrable fubftance,  and  naturally,  or  of  itfelf, 
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destitute  of  all  powers  whatever,  as  thofe  of 
attraction  or  repuljion , &c. 

That  the  vulgar  fhould  have  formed  thefe 
opinions,  and  acquiefce  in  them,  I do  not 
wonder;  becaufe  there  are  cotmnon  appearances 
enow  which  muft  necefiarily  lead  them  to 
form  fuch  a judgment.  I prefs  my  hand 
againft  the  table  on  which  I am  writing,  and 
finding  that  I cannot  penetrate  it,  and  that  I 
cannot  pufli  my  hand  into  the  place  which  it 
occupies,  without  firfi:  pufhing  it  out  of  its 
place,  I conclude  that  this  table,  and  by  ana- 
Jogy,  all  mattery  is  impenetrable  to  other  matter . 
Thefe  firfi:  appearances  are  fufficient  for  them 
to  conclude,  that  matter  is  necefiarily  folid , 
and  incapable  of  yielding  to  the  impreffion  of 
other  folid  matter. 

Again,  I fee  a billiard  table ; and  though  I 
obferve  the  balls  upon  it  ever  fo  long,  I do 
not  find  any  of  them  ever  to  change  their 
places  till  they  are  pufiied  againft ; but  that 
when  once  they  are  put  in  motion,  they  con- 
tinue in  that  new  Jlate  till  they  are  ftopped, 
either  by  fome  obftacle,  or  their  own  friction, 
which  is  in  fadt  the  refult  of  a feries  of  ob- 
ftacles.  And  therefore  I conclude,  that,  had 
there  been  no  obftacle  of  any  kind  in  the  way, 
a ball  would  have  continued  in  that  ftate  of 
i notion  (as,  without  .being  impelled  by  a fo- 
reign force,  it  would  have  continued  in  its 
former  ftate  of  reft)  for  ever;  having  no 
power  within  itfelf  to  make  any  change  in 
either  of  thofe  ftates.  I therefore  conclude 
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univerfally,  that  all  matter,  as  fuch,  is  i En- 
tirely deftitute  of  power , and  whatever  is  true 
of  larger  bodies  with  refped  to  each  other, 
muft  be  equally  true  of  the  fmalleft  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  fame  body;  and  confequent- 
ly  that  all  attra&ion  or  repulfion  muft  be  the 
effed  of  fome  foreign  power , difpoiing  either 
larger  bodies,  or  their  fmall  component  parts, 
to  certain  motions  and  tendencies,  which 
otherwife  they  would  not  have  had. 

Such  appearances  as  thefe,  I imagine,  have 
led  to  the  conclufions  above-mentioned,  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  properties  of  matter. 
But  then  they  are  no  more  than  fuperficial  ap - 
fearancesz  and  therefore  have  led  to  fuperficial 
and  falfe  judgments;  judgments  which  the 
real  appearances  will  not  authorize.  For,  in 
fad:,  when  the  appearances  above-mentioned 
are  confidered  in  the  new  and  juft  lights  which 
late  obfervations  have  thrown  upon  this  part 
of  philofophy,  they  will  oblige  us,  if  we  ad- 
here to  the  rules  of  philofophizing  laid  down 
above,  to  conclude  that  rejifance , on  which 
alone  our  opinion  concerning  the  folidity  or 
impenetrability  of  matter  is  founded,  is  never 
occafioned  by  folid  matter , but  by  fomething 
of  a very  different  nature,  viz.  a power  of  re - 
pulfion  always  ading  at  a real,  and  in  general, 
an  aflignable  diftance  from  what  we  call  the 
body  itfelf. 

It  will  alfc  appear,  from  the  moft  obvious 
confiderations,  that  without  a power  of  at- 
tradion,  a power  which  has  always  been  con- 
fidered 
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fidercd  as  fomething  quite  diftindt  from  mat- 
ter itfelf,  there  cannot  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
matter;  confequently,  that  this  foreign  fro - 
ferty , as  it  has  been  called,  is  in  reality  abfo- 
lutely  effential  to  its  very  nature  and  being. 
For  when  we  fuppofe  bodies  to  be  diverted  of 
it,  they  come  to  be  nothing  at  all , 

Thefe  portions,  though  not  abfolutely  new, 
will  appear  paradoxical  to  moft  perfons,  but 
I beg  a candid  hearing ; and  I appeal  to  the 
allowed  rules  of  philofophizing  above-men- 
tioned, being  confident  that  they  will  fuffi- 
ciently  fupport  my  conclufions. 

It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  every  body, 
as  folid  and  impenetrable9  muft  neceffarily  have 
fome  particular  form  or  Jhape ; but  it  is  no 
lefs  obvious,  that  no  fuch  figured  thing  can 
exift,  unlefs  the  parts  of  which  it  confifts 
have  a mutual  attradlion>  fo  as  either  to  keep 
contiguous  to,  or  preferve  a certain  diftance 
from  each  other.  This  power  of  attraction, 
therefore,  muft  be  effential  to  the  attual  ex- 
igence of  all  matter ; fince  no  fubftance  can 
retain  any  form  without  it. 

This  argument  equally  affedts  the  fmalleft 
atoms,  as  the  largeft  bodies  that  are  compofed 
of  them.  An  atom,  by  which  I mean  an 
ultimate  component  part  of  any  grofs  body, 
is  neceffarily  fuppofed  to  be  perfectly  folid, 
wholly  impervious  to  any  other  atom ; and  it 
muft  alfo  be  round,  or  fquare,  or  of  fome  other 
determinate  form . But  the  parts  of  fuch  a 
body  (as  this  folid  atom  muft  be  divifible , and 
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therefore  have  parts)  mull:  be  infinitely  hard, 
and  therefore  muft  have  powers  of  mutual  at- 
traction infinitely  ftrong,  or  it  could  not  hold 
together,  that  is,  it  could  not  exift  as  a Jolid 
atom . Take  away  the  power  therefore,  and 
the  folidity  of  the  atom  intirely  difappears. 
In  fhort,  it  is  then  no  longer  matter ; being 
deftitute  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  fuch 
a fubftance. 

The  reafon  why  J olid  extent  has  been 
thought  to  be  a complete  definition  of  matter, 
is  becaufe  it  was  imagined  that  we  could  fe- 
parate  from  our  idea  of  it  every  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  it,  and  leave  thefe  two  proper- 
ties independent  of  the  reft,  and  fubfifting  by 
themfelves,  But  it  was  not  confidered,  that, 
in  confequence  of  taking  away  attraction , which 
is  a power,  folidity  itfelf  vanifhes. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  particles  of 
which  any  folid  atom  confifts,  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  placed  clofe  together,  without 
any  mutual  attraction  between  them.  But 
then  this  atom  will  be  intirely  deftitute  of 
compaCtnefsy  and  hardnefs,  which  is  requifite 
to  its  being  impenetrable.  Or  if  its  parts  be 
held  together  by  fome  foreign  power , it  will 
ftill  be  true  that  power  is  neceftary  to  its  foli - 
dity  and  ejfence ; fince  without  it  every  parti- 
cle would  fall  from  each  other,  and  be  dif- 
perfed.  And  this  being  true  of  the  ultimate 
particles,  as  well  as  of  grofs  bodies,  the  con- 
iequence  muft  be,  that  the  whole  fubftance 
will  abfolutely  vanhh.  For  as  the  large 
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bodies  would  be  diffolved  without  fome  prin- 
ciple of  union,  or  fome  power , internal  or  ex- 
ternal, fo  the  parts  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed  would,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  be  re- 
lolved  into  fmaller  parts,  and  confequently 
(the  fmalleft  parts  being  refolved  in  the  fame 
manner)  the  whole  fubftance  muft  abfolutely 
difappear,  nothing  at  all  being  left  for  the  ima- 
gination to  fix  upon. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that,  in  this  difquifi- 
tion,  I by  no  means  fuppofe  that  thefe  powers, 
which  I make  to  be  effential  to  the  being  of 
matter,  and  without  which  it  cannot  exift  as 
a material  fubftance  at  all,  are  felf-exijlent  in 
it.  All  that  my  argument  amounts  to,  is, 
that  from  whatever  fource  thefe  powers  are 
derived,  or  by  whatever  being  they  are  com- 
municated, matter  cannot  exift  without  them; 
and  if  that  fuperior  power,  or  being,  with- 
draw its  influence,  the  fubftance  itfelf  necef- 
farily  ceafes  to  exift,  or  is  annihilated.  What- 
ever  folidity  any  body  has,  it  is  poffeffed  of  it 
only  in  confequence  of  being  endued  with 
certain  powers , and  together  with  this  caufe , 
folidity,  being  no  more  than  an  ejjecly  muft 
ceafe,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
plaineft  and  beft  eftabliihed  rules  of  reafoning 
in  philofophy. 

Though  Mr.  Locke  confidered  folidity  as 
conftituting  the  eflence  of  matter  (fee  ILffay, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  where  he  fays,  “ that 
<c  fubftance  that  has  the  modification  of  foli- 

dity  is  matter”)  yet  it  is  plain  he  had  an 
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idea  of  fomething  elfe,  being  in  fad:  neceflarY 
to  its  cohefion.  “ If  God,”  fays  he*,  “ can- 
“ not  join  things  together  by  connections  in-> 
“ conceivable  to  us,  we  muft  deny  the  con- 
“ fiftence,  and  being,  even  of  matter  itfelf ; 
<f  fince  every  particle  of  it  having  fome  bulk, 
€€  has  its  parts  connected  by  ways  inconceiv- 
“ able  by  us.” 

Mr.  Baxter,  who,  I believe,  is  confidered 
as  the  ableft  defender  of  the  ftriCt  immaterial 
fyftem,  acknowledges  that  powers  of  refjlance 
and  cohejion  are  effential  to  matter,  and  abfo- 
lutely  make  it  a folid  fubftance.  But  aflert- 
ing,  as  he  does,  that  thefe  powers  are  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  it  ne- 
ceffarily  follows,  that  there  is  not  in  nature 
any  fuch  thing  as  ?natter  diftinCt  from  the 
Deity , and  his  operations . An  opinion  in 
which  Mr.  Baxter’s  hypothefis  necelfarily  ter- 
minates. 

“ Refiftance,”  fays  Mr.  Baxter -f-,  “ is 
“ fundamental  in  the  nature  of  matter,  and 
“ this  itfelf  is  the  power  of  the  immaterial 
“ caufe,  indefinently  impreflfed  upon,  and  ex- 
**  erted  in,  every  poffible  part  of  matter. 
fC  And  fince  without  this,  thefe  leaf!  parts 
could  not  cohere  at  all,  or  make  a folid, 
making  refiftance,  it  appears  that  the 
“ power  of  this  caufe  thus  incelfantly  put 
“ forth,  through  all  its  poffible  parts,  is  that 
“ which  conjlituies  the  folidity  and  refiftance 

* EfTay,  vol.  ii.  p.  14S.  f EfTay,  vol.  ii.  p.  345. 
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“ of  matter. — Without  this  foreign  influence 
“ to  effed  cohefion,  and  folidity  in  it,  we 
“ could  not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  a fub- 
“ dance/’ 

The  opinion  that  all  the  powers  of  matter 
are  nothing  but  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Deity,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Baxter,  though 
it  is  that  which  chiefly  diftinguifhes  his  writ- 
ings. It  was  held  by  the  famous  Jordano^ 
Brunoy  as  his  fentiments  are  reprefented  by 
the  author  of  Examen  du  Fatalifl?iey  “ All  the 
“ motions,”  fays  her  “ which  ftrike  our 
“ fenfes,  the  refiftance  which  we  find  in  mat- 
“ ter  are  the  effed  of  the  immediate  adiorl  of 
“ God.  The  fmalleft  parts  of  matter  are 
cc  united  by  a force  ; and  as  there  is  no  adive 
“ force  in  nature,  but  that  of  God;  this  being 
“ is  the  infinite  force  which  unites  all  the 
“ parts  of  matter,  an  immenfe  fpring  which 
“ is  in  continual  adion*.”  It  is  evident,, 
however,  that  this  philofopher  confidered 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  as  fome- 
thing  different  from  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  Deity.  But  his  principles,  purfued  to 
their  proper  extent,,  would  have  been  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  Mr.  Baxter. 

* Vol  i.  p.  277. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  Impenetrability,  as  afcribed  id 
Matter  i 

\ S philofophers  have  given  too  little  to 
■***  matter,  in  diverting  it  of  all  powers 9 
without  which  I prefume  it  has  been  proved 
that  no  fuch  fubftance  can  exift,  fo  it  equally 
follows,  from  the  plain  rules  of  philofophiz- 
ing  above  laid  down,  that  they  have  afcribed 
too  much  to  it,  when  they  have  advanced  that 
impenetrability  is  one  of  its  properties.  Be- 
caufe,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  late  difcoverieS 
in  philofophy,  refiftance  is  in  moft  cafes  cauf- 
ed  by  fomething  of  a quite  different  nature 
from  any  thing  material , or  folid,v iz.  by  a power 
of  repuljion  afting  at  a diftance  from  the  body 
to  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  belong,  and 
in  no  cafe  whatever  can  it  be  proved  that  re-*- 
fiftance  is  occafioned  by  any  thing  elfe. 

Now  if  refijlance , from  which  alone  is  dep- 
rived the  idea  of  impenetrability,  is  in  moft 
cafes  certainly,  caufed  by  powers , and  in  no 
cafe  certainly  by  any  thing  elfe,  the  rules  of 
philofophizing  oblige  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
caufe  of  all  refiftance  is  repuljive  power , and 
in  no  cafe  whatever  the  thing  that  we  have 
hitherto  improperly  termed  folid9  or  impene- 
trable matter , 
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As  all  refinance  can  differ  only  in  degree, 
this  circumftance  can  only  lead  us  id  the  fup- 
pofition  of  a greater  or  lefs  repulfiVe  power, 
but  never  to  the  fuppofition  of  a caufe  of  re-' 
liftance  intirely  different  from  fuch  a power. 
This  would  be  exceedingly  unphilofophical. 
To  judge  in  this  manner,  is  to  judge  alto- 
gether without,  nay,  really  contrary  to  evidence. 
But  I come  to  the  fa&s  themfelves,  which  no 
philofopher  will  pretend  to  controvert. 

When  I prefs  my  hand  againft  the  table,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  I naturally  imagine: 
that  the  obftacle  to  its  going  through  the 
table  is  the  folid  matter  of  which  it  confiftsj 
but  a variety  of  philofophical  confiderations 
demo-nitrate,  that  it  generally  requires  a much 
greater  power  of  preflu  re  than  1 caii-exert  to* 
bring  my  fingers  into  actual  contact  with  the 
table.  Philofophers  know  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  feeming  contadt,  they  are  actually 
kept  at  a real  diftance  from  each  other,  by 
powers  of  reful pon  common  to  them  both. 
Alfo,  eledtrical  appearances  fhew  that  a con- 
fiderable  weight  is  requifite  to  bring  into  coii- 
■ tadt,  even  links  of  a chain  hanging  freely  in 
the  air  $ they  being  kept  afunder  by  a repul- 
five  power  belonging  to  a very  fmall  fur-face, 
fo  that  they  do  not  adtually  touch,  though 
they  are  fupported  by- each  other. 

I have  myfelf,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  account 
of  my  eledtrical  experiments*,  endeavoured  to 

* See  Hiftory  of  Ele&ricity,  p.  702. 
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afcertain  the  weight  requifite  to  bring  a number 
of.  pieces  of  money,  lying  upon  one  another, 
into  feeming  contact,  or  fo  near  to  one  an- 
other only  as  the  particles  that  compofe  the 
fame  continued  piece  of  metal,  and  I found  it 
to  be  very  confiderable.  Thefe,  however,  are 
fuppofed  by  philofophers  not  to  be  in  a5lual 
conta'Et)  but  to  be  kept  at  certain  diftances  from 
each  other  by  powers  of  refiftance  within  the 
fubftance  itfelf. 

Indeed,  that  the  component  particles  of 
the  hardeft  bodies  do  not  actually  touch  one 
another,  is  demonftrable  from  their  being 
brought  nearer  together  by  cold,  and  by  their 
being  removed  farther  from  each  other  by 
heat.  The  power,  fufficient  to  overcome 
thefe  internal  forces  of  repulfion,  by  which 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  are  prevented 
from  coming  into  adlual  contaft,  is  what  no 
perfon  can  pretend  to  compute.  The  power, 
requifite  to  break  their  cohefion,  or  to  remove 
them  from  the  fphere  of  each  other’s  attract 
tions,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  ellimated  $ 
but  this  affords  no  data  for  afcertaining  the 
force  that  would  be  neceffary  to  bring  them 
into  actual  contaft,  which  may  exceed  the 
other  almoft  infinitely. 

Mr,  Melville  has  fhewn,  from  optical  con-r 
jiderations  *,  that  a drop  of  water  rolls  upon 
a cabbage  leaf  without  ever  coming  into 
a&ual  contact  with  it;  and  indeed  all  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  moft  remarkably  un- 
* See  Hiftory  of  Difcoveries  relating  to  vifion,  8cc.  p.  454. 
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favourable  to  the  hypothecs  of  the  folidity  or 
impenetrability  of  matter. 

When  light  is  reflected  back  from  a body 
on  which  it  feems  to  ftrike,  it  was  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  this  was  occafioned  by  its  im- 
pinging againft  the  /olid  parts  of  the  body 
but  it  has  been  demonftrated  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  always  re- 
flected by  a power  of  repulfion , acting  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  body.  Again,  when  part  of 
a beam  of  light  has  overcome  this  power  of 
repulfion,  and  has  entered  any  tranfparent 
fubftance,  it  goes  on  in  a right  line,  provided 
the  medium  be  of  an  uniform  denfity,  with- 
out the  lead:  interruption,  and  without  a 
fingle  particle  being  reflected,  till  it  comes 
to  the  oppofite  fide ; having  met  with  no 
folid  particles  in  its  way,  not  even  in  the 
denfeft  tranfparent  fubftances,  asglafs,  cryilal, 
or  diamond ; and  when  it  is  arrived  at  the 
oppofite  fide,  it  is  folely  affected  by  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  repulfion.  For  with  a cer-r 
tain  angle  of  incidence,  the  greatefl:  part,  or 
the  whole  of  it,  wrill  be  drawn  back  into  the 
folid  body,  without  going  on  into  the  air, 
where  it  fliould  feem  that  there  would  have 
been  lefs  obftrudlion  to  its  paffage. 

Now  thefe  facts  feem  to  prove,  that  fuch 
denfe  bodies  as  glafs,  cryftal  and  diamonds, 
have  no  folid  parts,  or  fo  very  few,  that  the 
particles  of  light  are  never  found  to  impinge 
upon  them,  or  to  be  obftructed  by  them.  And 
certainly  till  fome  portion  of  light  can  be 

C 2 Ihewn 
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So 

(hewn  to  be  reflected  within  the  fub fiance  of 
a homogeneous  tranfparent  body,  there  can 
be  no  reafon  from  fa£t,  and  appearances  y to 
conclude  that  they  have  any  fuch  folid  parts  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  muft  be  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  no  fuch 
folid  refilling  particles  exifl.  All  the  pheno- 
mena  may  be  explained  without  them,  and 
indeed  cannot  be  explained  with  them. 

Since  then  it  is  demonftrable  that  no  com- 
mon preffure  is  fufficient  to  bring  bodies  even 
into  teeming  contact,  or  that  near  approach 
which  the  component  parts  of  the  fame  body 
make  to  each  other  (though  thefe  are  by  no 
means  in  abfolate  coniaff,  as  the  phenomena 
of  heat  and  cold  fully  prove)  but  the  refiftance 
to  a nearer  approach  is  in  all  cafes  caufed  by 
powers  of  repulfion,  there  can  be  no  fufficient 
reafon  to  afcribe  refiftance  in  any  cafe  to  any 
thing  beftdes  fimilar  powers . Nay,  the  el- 
tablifhed  rules  of  philofophizing  above  re- 
cited, abfolutely  require  that  we  afcribe  all 
rejijlance  to  fuch  powers ; and  confequently 
the  fuppofition  of  the  folidiiy  or  impenetrability 
of  matter,  derived  folelyfrom  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  refiftance  of  the  folid  parts  of  bo- 
dies (which,  exclufive  of  a power  operating, 
at  a diftance  from  them,  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  any  refiftance)  appears  to  be  deftitute 
of  all  fupport  whatever.  The  hypothefis  was 
fuggefted  by  a mere  fallacy,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  difcarded  now  that  the  fallacy  is 

cftfcovered, 
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It  will  be  faid,  that  if  matter  be  not  a folid, 
or  impenetrable  fubftance,  what  is  it  ? I an- 
fwer,  with  refpeCt  to  this,  as  I fhould  with 
refpeCt  to  any  other  fubftance,  that  it  is  pof- 
felfed  of  fuch  properties,  and  fuch  only,  as 
the  aCtual  well-examined  appearances  prove 
it  to  be  poffeffed  of.  That  it  is  poftefied  of 
powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  and  of 
ieveral  fpheres  of  them,  one  within  another, 
I know ; becaufe  appearances  cannot  be  ex- 
plained without  fuppofing  them  ; but  that 
there  is  any  thing  in,  or  belonging  to  matter, 
capable  of  refiftance,  befides  thofe  powers  of 
repulfion,  does  not  appear1  from  any  pheno- 
mena that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with;  and, 
therefore,  as  a philofophet,  I am  not  autho- 
rized to  conclude  that  any  fuch  a thing  exifts. 
On  the  contrary,  I am  obliged  to  deny  that 
matter  has  fuch  a property. 

If  I be  afked  how,  upon  this  hypothefis-, 
matter  differs  from  J'pirit>  if  there  be  nothing 
in  matter  that  is  properly  folid  or  impene- 
trable ; I anfwer,  that  it  no  way  concerns  me, 
or  true  philofophy,  to  maintain  that  there  is 
any  fuch  difference  between  them  as  has  hi- 
therto been  fuppofed.  On  the  contrary,  I 
confider  the  notion  of  the  union  and  mutual 
influences  of  fubftances  fo  effentially  different 
from  one  another,  as"  material  and  immaterial 
fubftances  have  been  reprefented,  as  an  opi- 
nion attended  with  difficulties  infinitely  em- 
barraffing,  and  indeed  actually  infuperable, 
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as  may  appear  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  difquili- 
tions. 

The  confiderations  fuggefted  above,  tend 
to  remove  the  odium  which  has  hitherto  lain 
upon  matter,  from  its  fuppofed  neceffary  pro- 
perty of  folidity , inert nefs , or  fluggijhnefs  ; as 
from  this  circumftance  only  the  bafenefs  and 
imperfection , which  have  been  afcribed  to  it  are 
derived.  Since,  befides  extenlion,  matter  has, 
in  fadt,  no  properties  but  thofe  of  attraction 
and  repujion , it  ought  to  rife  in  our  efteem,  as 
making  a nearer  approach  to  the  nature  of  fpi- 
ritual  and  immaterial  beings,  as  we  have  been 
taught  to  call  thofe  which  are  oppofed  to  grofs 
matter. 

The  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofo- 
phy  were  no  fooner  known,  than  it  was  feen 
how  few,  in  comparifon,  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  were  owing  to  foil  d matter , and  how 
much  to  powers , which  were  only  luppofed 
to  accompany  and  furround  the  iolid  parts  of 
matter*  It  has  been  afferted,  and  the  affer- 
tion  has  never  been  dilproved,  that  for  any 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  all  the  folid 
matter  in  the  folar  fyitem  might  be  contained 
within  a nut-fhell,  there  is  fo  great  a propor- 
tion of  void  [pace  within  the  fubftance  of  the 
moft  folid  bodies.  Now,  when  folidity  had 
apparently  fo  very  little  to  do  in  the  fyftem, 
it  is  really  a wonder  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
philofophers  fooner,  that  perhaps  there  might 
be  nothing  for  it  to  do  at  all,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  fuch  a thing  in  nature. 
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Since  the  only  reafon  why  the  principle  of 
thought,  or  fenfation,  has  been  imagined  to 
be  incompatible  with  matter,  goes  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  impenetrability  being  the  eflen- 
tial  property  of  it,  and  confequently  that  folid 
extent  is  the  foundation  of  ail  the  properties 
that  it  can  poftibly  fuftain,  the  whole  argu- 
ment for  an  immaterial  thinking  principle  in 
man,  on  this  new  fuppofition,  falls  to  the 
ground;  matter,  deftituteof  what  has  hitherto 
been  called  folidity , being  no  more  incompa- 
tible with  fenfation  and  thought,  than  that 
fubftance,  which,  without  knowing  any  thing 
* farther  about  it,  we  have  been  ufed  to  call  im- 
material. 

I will  add  in  this  place,  though  it  will  be 
confidered  more  fully  hereafter*  that  this  fup- 
pofition, of  matter  having  (befides  extenfion) 
no  other  properties  but  thofeof  attra&ion  and 
repulfioii,  greatly  relieves  the  difficulty  which 
attends  the  fuppofition  of  the  creation  of  it  out 
of  nothing*  and  alfo  the  continual  moving  of  it, 
by  a being  who  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to 
have  no  common  property  with  it.  For,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothefis*  both  the  creating 
mind,  and  the  created  fubftance,  are  equally 
deftitute  of  folidity  or  impenetrability  * fo  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  latter  may  have  been  the  off- 
fpring  of  the  former. 

This  opinion,  which  I here  maintain,  of  the 
penetrability  of  matter * is  not  my  own,  but 
what,  from  a conviction  of  its  truth,  I have 
C 4 adopted 
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adopted  from  Father  Bofcovich,  and  Mf. 
Michell,  to  both  of  whom,  independently  of 
each  other,  this  theory  had  occurred.  Their 
ideas  upon  this  fubjedt,  I have  reprefen  ted  in 
my  Hiftory  of  D ij cover ies  relating  to  ViJiony 
. 'Light , and  Colours ; and  as  the  doctrine  is 
there  placed  in  fomewhat  of  a different  light, 
and’  in  language  chiefly  borrowed  from  my 
authors,  I fhall,  in-  order  to  throw  greater 
light  on  the  fubjedt,  quote  the  whole  paffage 
relating  to  it  in  this  place,  and  with  it  fhall 
clofe  this  fedtion. 

“ The  eafieft  method  of  folvingall  the  dif- 
“ Acuities  attending  the  fubjedt  of  the  fubtlety 
“ 6f  light,  and  of  anfwering  Mr.  Euler’s  ob- 
“ jedtions  to  its  materiality,  is  to  adopt  the 
“ hypothefis  of  Mr.  Bofcovich,  who  fup- 
“ poles  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable , as 
“■  before  him  it  had  been  univerfally  taken 
“ for  granted  ; but  that  it  confifts  of  phyfical 
<c  points  only,  endued  with  powers  of  attrac- 
“ tion  and  repulfion,  taking  place  at  different 
46  diflancesi  that  is,  furrounded  with  various 
“ fpheres  of  attraction  and  repulfion ; in  the 
lame  manner  as  folid  matter  is  generally 
“ fuppofed  to  be.  Provided,  therefore,  that 
“ any  body  move  with  a fufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  have  fufficient  momentum  to 
“ overcome  any  powers  of  repulfion  that  it 
t€  may  meet  with,  it  will  find  no  difficulty 
“ in  making  its  way  through  any  body  what- 
“ ever.  For  nothing  will  interfere,  or  pene- 
“ trate  one.  another,  but  powers,  fuch  as  we 

“ know 
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know  do,  in  fad:,  exift  in  the  fame  place, 
and  counterbalance  or  over-rule  one  an- 
other ; a circumftance  which  never  had  the 
appearance  of  a contradidion,  or  even  of  a 
difficulty. 

“ If  the  momentum  of  fuch  a body  in  mo- 
tion be  fufficiently  great,  Mr.  Bofcovich 
demonftrates  that  the  particles  of  any  body, 
through  which  it  paffes,  will  not  even  be 
moved  out  of  their  place  by  it.  With  a 
degree  of  velocity  fomething  lefs  than  this 
they  will  be  confiderably  agitated,  and  ig- 
nition might  perhaps  be  the  confequence, 
though  the  prog  refs  of  the  body  in  motion 
would  not  be  fenfibiy  interrupted ; and 
with  a Rill  lefs  momentum  it  might  not 
pafs  at  all*.” 

“ This  theory  Mr.  Bofcovich  has  taken' 
a great  deal  of  pains  to  draw  out  at  full 
length  and  illuftrate;  fhewing,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  inconliftent  with  any  thing  that 
we  know  concerning  the  laws  of  mecha- 
nics, or  our  difcoveries  in  natural  philofb- 
phy,  and  that  a great  variety  of  phenomena, 
particularly  thofe  which  relate  to  light, 
admit  of  a much  eafier  folution  upon  this 
hypothefis  than  upon  any  other. 

“ The  moil  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed 
the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothecs, 
as  it  fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of 
matter , arifes  from  the  difficulty  We  rlieet 

* Theoria  Philofophise  Naturalis.  p.  167. 
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44  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into 
€C  the  fame  place.  But  it  is  demonftrable,  that 
44  the  firft  obftrudtion  arifes  from  no  adtual 
44  contadtof  matter,  but  from  mere  powers  of 
44  repulfion.  This  difficulty  we  can  over- 
44  come;  and  having  got  within  one  fphere 
44  of  repulfion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now 
44  impeded  by  the  folid  matter  itfelf.  But  the 
44  very  fame  is  the  apprehenlion  of  the  gene- 
44  rality  of  mankind  with  refpedt  to  the  firft 
44  obftrudtion.  Why,  therefore,  may  not  the 
44  next  refiftance  be  only  another  fphere  of 
44  repulfion,  which  may  only  require  a greater 
44  force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome  it, 
44  without  difordering  the  arrangement  of  the 
44  conflituent  particles;  but  which  may  be 
44  overcome  by  a body  moving  with  the 
44  amazing  velocity  of  light. 

44  This  fcheme  of  th  z mutual  penetration  of 
44  mattery  firft  occurred  to  Mr.  Michell  on 
44  reading  Baxter  on  the  Immateriality  of  the 
44  Soul.  He  found,  that  this  author’s  idea  of 
44  matter  was,  that  it  confilted,  as  it  were, 
44  of  bricks  cemented  together  by  an  imrna- 
44  terial  mortar.  Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would 
44  be  confiftent  in  his  own  reafoning,  were 
44  again  compofed  of  lefs  bricks,  cemented 
44  likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar,  and  fo 
44  on  ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr.  Michell 
44  upon  the  confideration  of  the  appearances 
44  of  nature,  he  began  to  perceive  that  the 
44  bricks  were  fo  covered  with  this  immaterial 
44  mortar,  that,  if  they  had  any  exigence  at 

44  all. 
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lt  all,  it  could  not  pofiibly  be  perceived , every 
“ effect  being  produced  at  leafl  in  nine  in- 
“ fiances  in  ten  certainly,  and  probably  in 
“ the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  immaterial,  fpirifual, 
“ and  penetrable  mortar. 

“ Inflead,  therefore,  of  placing  the  world 
“ upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tortoife, 
and  the  'tortoife  upon  he  could  not  tell 
**  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once  upon 
itfelf;  and  finding  it  flill  neceflary,  in 
€<  order  to  folve.the  appearances  of  nature,  to 
“ admit  of  extended  and  penetrable  imma- 
€i  terial  fubflance,  if  he  maintained  the  im- 
**  penetrability  of  matter;  and  observing  faiv 
c<  ther,  that  all  we  perceive  by  contact,  &c. 
“ is  this  penetrable  immaterial  fubflance,  and 
€<  not  the  . impenetrable  one  ; he  began  to 
“ think  that  he  might  as  well  admit  of  pene*~ 
<(  trable  material , as  penetrable  immaterial 
€<  fubflance;  efpecially,  as  we  know  nothing 
“ more  of  the  nature  of  fubflance  than  that 
“ it  is  fomething  which  fupports  proper  ties; 

which  properties  may  be  whatever  we 
iC  pleafe,  provided  they  be  not  in  confident 
“ with  each  other,  that  is,  do  not  imply  the 
“ ab fence  of  each  other. 

“ This  by  no  means  feemed  to  be  the  cafe 
“ in  fuppofing  two  fubflances  to  be  in  the 
“ fame  place,  at  the  fame  time,  without  ex- 
“ eluding  each  other,  the  objection  to  which 
“ is  only  derived  from  the  refinance  we  meet 
“ with  to  the  touch,  and  is  a prejudice  that 
“ has  taken  its  rife  from  that  circumflance. 
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€t  and  is  not  unlike  the  prejudice  agaiiift  the 
€<  antipodes,  derived  from  the  conftant  ex- 
**  perience  of  bodies  fallings  as  vve  account  it* 
<c  downwards. 

“ I hope  I fhall  be  excufed  dwelling  fo 
tc  long  on  this  hypothecs,  on  account  both  • 
€€  of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  it,  elpe- 
N<c  cially  with  refpedt  to  the  phenomena  of 
“ light.  If  I were  to  make  arty  alteration  in 
“ it,  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  force  of  the 
“ fphere  of  repul  lion  next  to  any  of  the  in* 

“ divifible  points,  which  conflitute  what  we 

call  folid  bodies,  not  to  be  abfelutely  infi* 

4(  nite,  but  fuch  • as  may  be  overcome  by  the 
<c  momentum  of  light ; which  will  obviate 
*c  the  objection  of  Mr.  Melville.  If,  how- 
<c  ever,  we  confider  that  Mr.  Bofcovich 
“ makes  this  neareft  power  of  repulfion  not 
“ to  extend  to  any  real  [pace,  but  to  be  con- 
iC  fined  to  the  indivifible  point  itfelf,  it  may 
€t  appear  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe ; 

“ fince  the  chance  of  fuch  points  impinging 
(t  upon  one  another  is  fo  little,  that  it  needs 
“ not  to  be  confidered  at  all/' 
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SECTION  III. 

Various  Objections  to  the  preceding  Doctrine 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Natter  particularly 
considered . 

I.  Of  Bodies  aiding  where  they  are  not . 

IT  is  objected  to  the  doCtrine  of  thefe  papers, 
which  fiippofes  that  the  repuliion,  afcribed 
to  bodies,  takes  place  at  fome  diftance  from 
their  real  furfaces ; that  bodies  muft  then  acl 
%vhere  they  are  not,  which  is  deemed  to  be  an 
abfurdity.  I acknowledge  that  there  is  a con- 
fiderable  difficulty  in  this  cafe ; but  it  does 
not  in  the  lead:  affect  the  hypothefis  that  I 
have  adopted  concerning  matter,  any  more 
than  that  which  is  commonly  received.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Obfervations, 
rays  of  light  begin  to  be  reflected  from  all 
bodies  at  a certain  diftance  from  their  fur- 
faces  ; and  yet  he  confiders  thofe  rays  as  re- 
flected by  thofe  bodies,  that  is,  by  powers  in- 
hering in  and  properly  belonging  to  thole 
bodies.  So  alfo  the  gravitation  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  other  planets  to  the  fun,  he  con- 
fiders as  produced  by  a power  of  attraction 
properly  belonging  to  the  fun,  which  is  at  an 
immenfe  diftance  from  them. 


If 
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If  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  would  fay  that  the  im- 
pulfe,  by  which  light  is  reflected  from  any 
body,  and  by  which  planets  are  driven  towards 
the  fun,  is  really  occafioned  by  other  invisi- 
ble ?natter  in  aCtual  contadt  with  thofe  bodies 
which  are  put  in  motion,  I alfo  am  equally 
at  liberty  to  relieve  my  hypothefis  by  the  fame 
means.  But  the  exigence  of  this  inviiible 
fubftance,  to  the  agency  of  which  that  great 
philofopher  afcribes  fo  very  much,  and  which 
he  calls  ether , has  not  yet  been  proved,  and 
is  therefore  generally  fuppofea  not  to  exift. 
And,  indeed,  if  it  did  exift,  I do  not  fee  how 
it  could  produce  the  effedts  that  are  afcribed 
to  it.  For  the  particles  of  this  very  ether 
could  not  impel  any  fubftance,  if  they  were 
not  themfelves  impelled  in  the  fame  direction  • 
and  muft  we  provide  a ftill  more  fubtle  ether 
for  the  purpofe  of  impelling  the  particles  of 
the  grofler  ether  ? If  fo,  we  muft  do  the  fame 
for  this  other  ether,  and  fo  on,  ad  infinitum > 
which  is  abfurd. 

Alfo,  if  the  parts  of  folid  bodies,  as,  for 
inftance,  of  gold  (which  by  its  expanfion 
when  hot,  and  contraction  when  cold,  ap- 
pear not  actually  to  touch  one  another)  be 
kept  afunder  by  a fubtle  matter,  viz.  the 
fame  ether  above-mentioned,  the  parts  of 
this  ether  muft  be  kept  afunder  by  a ftill 
more  lubtle  ether,  as  before,  and  fo  on,  till 
the  whole  fpace,  occupied  by  the  dimen- 
iions  of  the  piece  of  gold,  be  abfolutely 
folid,  and  have  no  pores  or  vacuum  what- 
ever. 
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ever,  which  would  be  contrary  to  appear- 
ances, and  make  it  impoffible  to  contract  by 
cold,  or  by  any  other  means.  I do  not  fay 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  cafe,  but  it 
is  not  a difficulty  that  affedts  my  fyftem  more 
than  the  common  one ; and  therefore  it  is  no 
particular  bulinefs  of  mine  to  difcufs  it. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  that  no  kind  of  matter 
is  concerned  in  producing  the  above-men- 
tioned effects  at  a diftance  from  the  furfaces 
of  bodies,  but  that  the  Deity  himfelf  caufes 
thefe  motions,  exerting  his  influence  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws,  am  not  I at  liberty  to 
avail  myfelf  of  the  fame  affiftance  ? And 
furely  I muft  have  lefs  objedtion  to  this  re- 
fource  than  thole  who  believe  that  God  is 
not  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  univerfe.  As 
a neceffarian,  I,  in  fadt,  afcribe  every  thing 
to  God,  and,  whether  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, makes  very  Jittle  difference.  But 
I believe  that  it  is  poffible,  though  we 
cannot  clearly  anfwer  every  objedlion  to  it, 
that  God  may  endue  fubftances  with  powers, 
which,  when  communicated,  produce  ef- 
fects in  a manner  different  from  his  own 
immediate  agency. 


II.  Whether  Matter  be  any  thing , on  this 
Hypothejis , 

It  is  faid  that,  according  to  my  definition 
of  matter,  it  muff  be  abfolutely  nothing  be- 

caufe. 
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caufe,  befides  extenfion,  it  confifts  of  nothing 
hut  the  powers  of  attraction ..and  repulfton,  and 
becaufe  I have.fometimes  faid  that  it  confifts 
of  phyftcal  points  only,  poffeffed  of  thofe 
powers.  In  this  I may  have  expreiied  myfelf 
rather  incautioufty  ; but  the  idea  that  I meant 
to  convey,  was  evidently  this,  that,  whatever 
other  powers  matter  may  be  poffeffed  of,  it 
has  not  the  property  that  has  been  called  im- 
penetrability or  folidity , 

From  the  manner  of  exprcffmg  our  ideas, 
we  cannot  fpeak  of  powers  or  properties,  but 
as  powers  and  properties  of  fome  thing  or 
Jubilance , though  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
that  thing  or  fubftance  befides  the  powers  that 
we  afcribe  to  it;  and,  therefore,  when  the 
powers  are  fuppofed  to  be  withdrawn,  all  idea 
of  fubftance  neceffarily  vanifhes  with  them. 
I have,  therefore,  the  fame  right  to  fay  that 
matter  is  a fubftance  poffeffed  of  the  properties 
of  attraction  and  repulfton  only,  as  another 
has  to  fay,  that  it  is  a fubftance  poffeffed  of 
the  property  of  impenetrability  together  with 
them,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  the  pro- 
perty of  attraction  or  repulfton  neceffarily  im- 
plies, and  cannot  exift  without,  that  of  impe- 
netrability. Whether  it  be  poffeffed  of  any 
of  thefe  properties  muft  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment only.  If,  upon  my  idea  of  matter, 
-every  thing  vanifhes  upon  taking  away  the 
powers  of  attraction  and  repulfton,  in  like 
manner  every  idea  vanifhes  from  the  mind  ; 
if,  upon  the  common  hypothefis,  folidity  or 

impe- 
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Impenetrability  be  taken  away.  I own  that  I 
can  fee  no  difference  in  this  cafe ; impenetra - 
bility  being  as  much  a property  as  penetrability , 
and  its  aftual  exiftence  equally  to  be  afcertain- 
ed  by  experiment,  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is 
deciiive  in  favour  of  penetrability. 

They  who  fuppofe  fpirit  to  have  proper  ex-± 
tenfion , and  the  Divine  Being  to  have  a proper 
ubiquity , muft  believe  the  mutual  penetrabili- 
ty of  real  fub  fiance ; and  by  whatever  names 
they  may  choofe  to  call  the  fubftances,  is  of 
no  confequence.  If  they  fay  that,  on  my 
hypothecs,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter* 
and  that  every  thing  is  fpirit,  I have  no  ob- 
jection, provided  they  make  as  great  a dif- 
ference in  /pints , as  they  have  hitherto  made 
in  JubJlances . The  world  has  been  too  long 
amufed  with  mere  names  * 

III.  Of  the  Laws  of  Motion  ± 

It  is  faid,  that  if  there  is  not  what  has  been 
termed  a vis  inertia  in  matter,  the  foundation 
of  the  Newtonian  Philofophy  is  overturned  : 
for  that  the  three  laws  of  motion,  laid  down  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Principia , have  no  meaning  on  any  other  fup- 
pofition. 

I anfwer,  that  thefe  laws  of  motion  are 
founded  on  certain  fadls,  which  refult  juft  as 
eafily  from  my  hypothecs  concerning  matter, 
as  from  the  common  one.  It  is  an  undoubt- 
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ed  fad:,  that  every  body  perfeveres  in  a ftate  of 
reft  or  motion,  till  it  be  compelled  to  change 
that  ftate  by  fome  external  force,  which  is  the 
firft  of  the  three  laws,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  other  two.  But  this  will-  follow  juft  as 
well  upon  the  fuppofition  of  that  mutual  ac- 
tion between  two  bodies  taking  place  at  any 
given  diftance  from  their  furfaces.  Newton 
himfelf  fhews,  that  rays  of  light  are  refleded 
by  a power  belonging  to  other  bodies,  with- 
out adually  impinging  upon  them,  and,  con- 
fequently,  by  a power  which  takes  place  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  their  furfaces,  without 
luppofing  that  any  of  his  laws  of  motion  were 
violated  • 


IV.  Of  Powers  of  Attraction , belonging 

to  phyfcal  Points . 

Several  of  my  friends  have  propofed  to  me 
queries  concerning  the  phyfcal  indivifble points , 
of  which  I have  lometimes  fuppofed  matter  to 
coniift.  But  I beg  it  may  be  conlidered,  that 
the  only  mention  I have  made  of  fuch  points 
is  in  the  extrad  from  my  Hijtory  of  Vifion , 
&c..  in  which  I gave  an  account  of  the  hy- 
pothe.fi  s of  Father  Bofcovich  and  Mr.  Mi- 
chell,  adding  only  a fingle  obfervation  of  my 
own  j and  that,  in  what  properly  belongs  to 
thefe  DtfquiJitionSy  I have  not,  as  far  as  I can 
recoiled,  encumbered  my  dodrine  with  any 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  confideration 
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of  the  internal  ftrudliire  af  matter •,  concern- 
ing which  we  know*  indeed,  very  little,  hav- 
ing few  data  to  argue  from* 

In  this  metaphyjical  work*  I have  confined 
myfelf  to  the  exclufioil  of  the  property  of 
impenetrability , which  is  generally  coniidered 
as  effential  to  all  matter,  and  to  the  claim  of 
the  property  of  attradlion  or  repuljion,  as  ap- 
pearing to  me  not  to  be  properly  what  is 
imparted  to  matter,  but  what  really  makes  it 
to  be  what  it  is,  in  fo  much  that,  without  it* 
it  would  be  nothing  at  all ; which  is  giving 
it  the  fame  rank  and  importance  that  has  ufu-* 
ally  been  affigned  to  the  property  of  folidity 
or  impenetrability . By  this  means  it  is*  that  I 
leave  no  room  for  the  popular  obje&ion  to 
the  materiality  of  man,  founded  on  the  idea 
of  matter,  as  folid  and  inert , being  incapable 
of  the  powers  of  fenfation  and  thought. 

This,  I fay,  is  all  that  my  purpole  in  thefe 
Difquifitions  requires  ; and  fo  far  I fee  no  dif- 
ficulty, that  appears  to  me  to  be  of  much  mo- 
ment, and  the  argument  lies  in  a very  finall 
compafs.  I deny  that  matter  is  impenetrable 
! to  other  matter,  becaufe  I know  no  one  fadt, 
to  the  explanation  of  which  that  fuppofition 
is  necefiary ; all  thofe  fafts  which  led  philo- 
fophers  to  this  fuppofition,  later,  and  more 
accurate  obfervations,  having  fhewn  to  be 
owing  to,  fomething  elfe  than  folidity  or  im- 
penetrability, viz.  a power  of  repuljion,  which, 
for  that  reafon,  I would  fubftitute  in  its 
place.  As  other  philofophers  have  faid  “ Take 
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“ away  foiidity,  and  matter  vanifhes  ;’y  fby 
I fay,  €€  Take  away  attraction  and  repulfion, 
tc  and  matter  vanilhes.”  Alfo,  if  any  per- 
fon  afks,  what  it  is  that  attracts  and  repels, 
or  what  is  left  when  the  powers  of  attraction 
and  repulfion  are  taken  away,  I,  in  my  turn, 
alk.  What  is  it  that  is  folid,  or  what  is  left 
when  the  property  of  foiidity  is  taken  away. 
The  im  mate  rial  ift,  whether  his  immaterial 
fubftance  be  extended,  or  not,  cannot,  with 
the  lead;  reafon,  aik  fuch  a queflion  as  this. 
If  he  do,  he  mull  be  effectually  filenced  by 
being  afked,  what  will  be  left  of  fpirit , when 
the  powers  of  fenfation  and  thought  are  taken 
from  it.  If  the  immaterial  fubftance  he  con- 
tends for  be  extended,  it  muft,  in  that  cafe, 
he  reduced  to  mere  Jpace,  and  if  it  be  not 
extended,  it  muft  be  reduced  to  nothing  at  all . 
It  is,  moreover,  not  a little  remarkable,  that* 
according  to  the  common  hypothefis,  fpirit, 
though  deftitute  of  foiidity,  has  the  power 
of  aCling  upon  matter,  or  in  other  words, 
has  the  fame  property  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulfion with  relpeCt  to  matter,  that  I afcribe 
to  unfolid  matter ; fo  that  it  is  with  a very 
ill  grace  indeed,  that  the  abettors  of  that  hy- 
pothefis  can  objeCt  to  mine,  that  nothing  will 
remain  when  the  powers  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulfion are  withdrawn. 

Farther  than  this,  which  I think  very  clear 
ground,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  I have 
any  proper  call,  or  bufmefs,  to  proceed.  In 
what  manner  matter,  penetrable  or  impener 

trable. 
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trable,  is  formed,  with  what  interfaces,  &c. 
and  how  far  the  powers  which  we  afcribe  to 
it  may  be  faid  to  inhere  in9  or  belong  to  it, 
or  how  far  they  are  the  effedt  of  a foreign 
power , viz.  that  of  the  deity,  concerns  not 
my  fyftem  in  particular.  And  whatever  dif- 
ficulties may  be  ftarted  as  refill  ting  from  thefe 
confi derations,  the  very  fame,  I think,  or 
greater,  may  fairly  be  charged  upon  the  op- 
polite  fyftem.  If  I have  advanced  beyond 
thefe  narrow  bounds,  it  has  been  inadvertent- 
ly, and  for  the  fake  of  anfwering  objections. 
The  metaphyfician  has  no  bufinels  to  fpe- 
culate  any  farther,  and  the  natural  philofo- 
pher will  find,  I imagine,  but  few  data  for 
farther  fpeculation. 

In  fadt,  what  I have  advanced  above,  is  all 
that  I have  afcribed  to  that  excellent  and  truly 
cautious  philofopher  Mr.  Michell.  I will 
venture,  however,  in  order  to  give  all  the  fa- 
tisfadtion  I am  able  to  the  inquifitive  natural 
philofopher,  to  go  one  ftep  farther  in  this 
fpeculation,  on  the  idea  fuggefted  at  the 
conclufion  of  my  account  of  that  hypothefis. 
I am  well  aware,  that  the  generality  of  my 
readers  will  revolt  at  the  ideas  I am  about 
to  prefent  to  them ; but  I beg  their  patient 
attention,  and  I may,  perhaps,  convince 
them,  that  the  common  hypothefis,  when 
confidered  in  connection  with  fadis9  is  no  lefs 
revolting. 

Suppole  then  that  the  Divine  Being,  when 
he  created  matter , only  fixed  certain  centers  of 
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various  attractions  and  repulJions>  extending  in~ 
definitely  in  all  directions,  the  whole  effect 
of  them  to  be  upon  each  other*  thefe  cen- 
ters approaching  to,  or  receding  from  each 
other,  and  confequently  carrying  their  pecu- 
liar fpheres  of  attraction  and  repulfion  along 
with  them,  according  to  certain  definite  cir- 
cumftances.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  thefe 
fpheres  may  be  diverfifted  infinitely,  fo  as  to 
correfpond  to  all  the  kinds  of  bodies  that  we 
are  acquainted  with,  or  that  are  poflible.  For 
all  effects  in  which  bodies  are  concerned,  and 
of  which  we  can  be  fenfible  by  our  eyes, 
touch,  &c.  may  be  refolved  into  attraction  or 
repulfion, 

A compages  of  thefe  centers,  placed  witlu 
in  the  fphere  of  each  others  attraction,  will 
conftitute  a body  that  we  term  compact  * and 
two  of  thefe  bodies  will,  on  their  approach, 
meet  with  a repulfion  or  refiftance,  fufficient 
to  prevent  one  of  them  from  occupying  the 
place  of  the  other,  without  a much  greater 
force  than  we  are  capable  of  employing,  fo 
that  to  us  they  will  appear  perfectly  hard. 

As  in  the  conftitution  of  all  actual  bodies 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  thefe  centers 
are  placed  fo  near  to  each  other,  that,  in  every 
divilion  that  we  can  make,  we  till  leave  parts, 
which  contain  many  of  thefe  centers,  we, 
reafoning  by  analogy,  fuppofe  that  every  parti- 
cle of  matter  is  infinitely  divifible  * and  the 
jpace  it  occupies  is  certainly  fo.  But,  ftridtly 
fpe&king,  as  thefe  centers  which  conftitute 

any 
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any  body  are  not  abfolutely  infinite,  it  muft 
be  naturally  poflible  to  come,  by  divifion,  to 
one  fingle  center,  which  could  not  be  faid  to 
be  divilible,  or  even  to  occupy  any  portion  of 
fpace,  though  its  fphere  of  addon  fhould.  ex- 
tend ever  fo  far ; and  had  only  one  fuch  center 
of  attradion,  &c.  exifted,  its  exiftence  could 
not  have  been  known,  becaufe  there  would 
have  been  nothing  on  which  its  adion  could 
have  been  exerted ; and  there  being  no  effect, 
there  could  not  have  been  any  ground  for 
fuppofing  a cqufe. 

Father  Bofcovich  fuppofes  that  no  two  of 
thefe  centers  can  ever  coincide,  the  refiftance 
at  the  point  itfelf  being  infinite.  But  ad- 
mitting their  coincidence,  they  would  only 
from  another  center , with  different  powers, 
thofe  belonging  to  one  center  modifying  thofe 
belonging  to  the  other.  Had  their  powers 
been  the  very  fante  before  fuch  coincidence,  at 
the  fame  diftances,  they  would  have  been 
juft  doubled  at  thofe  diftances.  Alfo,  though 
united  by  one  caufe,  they  might  poflibly  be 
feparated  by  another. 

To  philofophical  people,  and  I am  not  now 
writing  for  the  ufe  of  any  other,  I do  not  need 
to  explain  myfelf  any  farther.  They  will 
eafily  fee,  or  F.  Bofcovich,  in  his  elaborate 
work  will  fhew  them,  that  this  hypothefis 
will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  principal  objedion  to  this  hypothefis 
is,  that  matter  is,  by  this  means,  refolved  into 
nothing  but  the  divine  agency , exerted  ac- 
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cording  to  certain  rules.  But  as,  upon  the 
common  hypothecs,  it  has  been  again  and 
again  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex-, 
iftence  of  folid  matter,  every  thing  is  really 
done  by  the  divine  power,  what  material  ob- 
jection can  there  be  to  every  thing  being  the 
divine  power.  There  is,  at  leaft,  this  advan- 
tage in  the  fcheme,  that  it  fuppofes  nothing  to 
be  made  in  vain. 

Admitting  that  bodies  confift  of  folid  atoms, 
there  is  no  fort  of  connection  between  the 
idea  of  them,  and  that  of  attraction  ; fo  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  any  one  atom 
Should  approach  another  without  a foreign 
power,  viz.  that  of  the  deity;  and  therefore 
bodies  confiding  of  fuch  atoms  could  not 
hold  together,  fo  as  to  conftitute  compact  fub- 
Jlances , without  this  conftaht  agency. 

There  is,  again,  as  little  connection  between 
the  idea  of  thefe  folid  atoms,  and  that  of  re~ 
pulfon  at  the  leaf  diftance  from  the  point  of 
contabl.  So  that,  fince  the  conftituent  par- 
ticles of  no  fubftance  actually  touch  one  an- 
other, as  is  evident  from  the  effeCts  of  cold 
(which  brings  them  nearer  together)  their 
coherence  cannot  be  accounted  for  without 
the  conftant  agency  of  the  fame  external 
power.  And  though  mere  refiflance  (not 
repulfion)  at  the  place  of  coniaCl  might  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of*  folidity,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  no  known  cafe  of  refiftance 
can  it  be  proved,  that  real  contact  is  con- 
cerned, and  in  moft  cafes  of  refiftance  it  is 
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demonftrable  that  there  is  no  real  contad ; 
;and  therefore  there  can  be  no  reafon  from  fabl 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  real 
con  tad  in  nature ; fo  that  if  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  folid  matter,  it  is  altogether  fuperflu- 
ousy  being  no  way  concerned  in  producing 
any  effed  whatever. 

If  I have  bewildered  myfelf,  and  my  reader, 
with  this  fpeculation,  I can  only  fay  that  I 
have  been  drawn  into  it,  when  I would  wil- 
lingly acquiefce  in  what  I have  obferved  con- 
cerning the  Ample  penetrability  of  matter ; 
confeffing  myfelf  unable  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther on  tolerably  fure  ground,  and  my  readi- 
nefs  to  abandon  all  this  hypothecs,  whenever 
a better,  that  is,  one  more  nearly  correfpond- 
ing  to  fads,  {hall  be  fuggefted  to  me  : and  I 
own,  that  I fhould  much  prefer  anhypothens 
which  fhould  make  proviiion  for  the  ufe  of 
created  matter  without  the  neceflity  of  fuch 
a particular  agency  as  the  preceding  hypothe- 
fis  requires  ; though,  of  the  two,  I {hall  cer- 
tainly prefer  one  which  admits  nothing  being 
made  in  vain. 

Being,  however,  engaged  thus  far,  I muft 
be  permitted  to  advance  one  ftep  farther,  for 
the  fake  of  obferving,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  approaching  to  impiety  in  my  fcheme 
than  in  the  common  one.  On  this  hypo- 
thecs every  thing  is  the  divine  power ; but 
ftill,  ftridly  fpeaking,  every  thing  is  not  the 
Deity  himfelf  The  centers  of  attradion,  &c, 
^re  fixed  by  him,  and  all  adion  is  his  adion ; 

but 
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but  flill  thefe  centers  are  no  part  of  himfeif 
any  more  than  the  folid  matter  fuppofed  to 
be  created  by  him.  Nor,  indeed,  is  making 
the  deity  to  bey  as  well  as  to  do  every  thing, 
in  this  fenfey  any  thing  like  the  opinion  of 
Spinoza ; becaufe  I fuppofe  a fource  of  infi- 
nite power,  and  fuperior  intelligence,  from 
which  all  inferior  beings  are  derived;  that 
every  inferior  intelligent  being  has  a confci- 
onfnefs  diitiruft  from  that  of  the  fupreme  in- 
telligence, that  they  will  for  ever  continue 
diftindb,  and  that  their  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
endlefs  ages,  will  depend  upon  their  conduct  in 
this  fiate  of  probation  and  difcipline. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  hypothefis 
is  much  lefs  favourable  to  piety,  in  that  it 
fuppofes  fomething  to  be  independent  of  the 
divine  power . Exclude  the  idea  of  deity  on 
my  hypothefis,  and  every  thing  except  fpacey 
necelTarily  vaniihes  with  it,  fo  that  the  Divine 
Being,  and  his  energy,  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  that  of  every  other  being.  His  power  is 
the  very  life  and  foal  of  every  thing  that  ex- 
ift's  ; and,  ftriddy  fpeaking,  without  him , we 
are,  as  well  as,  can  do  nothing . But  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  Deity  on  the  common  hy- 
pothefis, and  the  idea  of  folid  matter  is  no 
more  excluded,  than  that  of  f pace . It  re- 
mains a problem,  therefore,  whether  matter  be 
at  all  dependent  upon  God,  whether  it  be  in 
his  power  either  to  annihilate , or  to  create  it ; 
a difficulty  that  has  ftaggered  many,  and  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  two  original  independent 
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principles  was  built.  My  hypothefis,  what- 
ever other  defects  it  may  have,  leaves  no  foun- 
dation for  this  Jyjlem  of  impiety ; and  in  this 
refped  it  has,  I think,  a great  and  defirable 
advantage. 

I own  that,  for  my  part,  I feel  an  inexpref- 
fible  fatisfaCtion  in  the  idea  of  that  moft  inti- 
mate. connection  which,  on  my  hypothefis, 
myfelf,  and  every  thing  in  which  I am  con- 
cerned, have  with  the  deity.  On  his  will  I 
am  intirely  dependent  for  my  being,  and  all 
my  faculties . My  fphere,  and  degree  of  in- 
fluence on  other  beings,  and  other  things,  is 
his  influence.  I am  but  an  inftrument  in  his 
hands  for  effecting  a certain  part  of  the  greatefl: 
and  moft  glorious  of  purpofes.  I am  happy 
in  feeing  a little  of  this  purpofe,  happier  in 
the  belief  that  the  operations  in  which  I am 
concerned,  are  of  infinitely  greater  moment 
than  I am  capable  of  comprehending,  and  in 
the  perfuafion  that,  in  the  continuance  of  my 
exiftence,  I fhall  fee  more  and  more  of  this 
great  purpofe,  and  of  the  relation  that  myfelf 
and  my  fphere  of  influence  bear  to  it.  Let 
the  abettors  of  the  common  hypothefis  fay 
more  than  this  if  they  can,  or  any  thing  dif- 
ferent from  this,  that  fhall  give  them  more  fa- 
tisfaCtion, 
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SECTION  IV. 

"The  proper  and  cliredl  Proof,  that  the  Seat  of  the 
Sentient  Principle  in  Man,  is  the  material  Sub - 
fance  of  the  Brain . 

T N the  preceding  fedlions  I have  endeavour- 
ed  to  redtify  the  notions  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  entertain  concerning  matter, 
as  not  being  that  impenetrable,  inert  fubftance 
that  we  had  imagined  it  to  be.  This,  being 
admitted,  will  greatly  facilitate  our  farther 
progrefs  in  thefe  difquifitions  ; as  I hope  we 
fhall  not  confider  matter  with  that  contempt 
and  difguft,  with  which  it  has  generally  been 
treated;  there  being  nothing  in  its  real  nature 
that  can  juftify  fuch  fentiments  refpedting  it. 

I now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  when 
the  nature  of  matter  is  rightly  underftood, 
there  be  any  reafon  to  think,  that  there  is  in 
man  any  fubftance  effentially  different  from 
it,  that  is,  any  thing  poffeffed  of  other  pro- 
perties befides  fuch  as  may  be  fuperadded  to 
thole  of  attraction  and  repulfion , which  we 
have  found  to  belong  to  matter,  or  that  may 
be  confiftent  with  thofe  properties.  For  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  true  philofophy,  which  will 
not  authorize  us  to  multiply  caufes , or  kinds  of 
fubftance,  without  necejjity , will  forbid  us  to 
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admit  of  any  fuch  fubftance.  If  one  kind  of 
fubfiance  be  capable  of  fupporting  all  the 
known  properties  of  man;  that  is,  if  thofe 
properties  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  abfo- 
lutely  incompatible  with  one  another,  we 
fhall  be  obliged  to  conclude  (unlefs  we  openly 
violate  the  rules  of  philofophizing)  that  no 
other  kind  of  fubfiance  enters  into  his  com- 
pofition  ; the  fuppofition  being  manifeftly  un- 
necejfary , in  order  to  account  for  any  appear- 
ance whatever. 

All  the  properties  that  have  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  matter,  may  be  comprifed  under 
thofe  of  attraction  and  repuljion  (all  the  effects 
of  which  have  been  fhewn  to  be  produced  by 
powers , independent  of  all  folidity)  and  of  ex- 
tension, by  means  of  which  matter  occupies 
a certain  portion  of  fpace.  Befides  thefe 
properties,  man  is  poffeffed  of  the  powers 
of  fenfation  or  perception , a2)d  thought . But 
if,  without  giving  the  reins  to  our  imagina- 
tions, we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  guided  in  our 
inquiries  by  the  fimple  rules  of  philofophiz- 
ing  above-mentioned,  we  muff  neceflarily 
conclude,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  thefe 
powers  alfo  may  belong  to  the  fame  fubfiance, 
that  has  alfo  the  properties  of  attraction,  re- 
pulfion,  and  extenlion,  \vhich  I,  as  well  as 
others,  call  by  the  name  of  matter ; though  I 
have  been  obliged  to  divert  it  of  one  property 
which  has  hitherto  been  thought  elfential  to 
it,  as  well  as  to  give  it  others,  which  have  not 
been  thought  ertential  to  it  ; and  confequently 
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my  idea  of  this  fubftance  is  not,  in  all  re-» 
fpeCts,  the  fame  with  that  of  other  metaphy- 
ficians. 

The  reafon  of  the  conclulion  above-men- 
tioned, is  limply  this,  that  the  powers  of  fen- 
fation  or  perception,  and  thought,  as  belong- 
ing to  man,  have  never  been  found  but  in 
conjunction  with  a certain  organized  Jyftem  of 
matter ; and  therefore,  that  thofe  powers  ne- 
ceffarily  exift  in,  and  depend  upon,  fuch  a 
fyftem.  This,  at  leaft,  mult  be  our  conclu- 
lion, till  it  can  be  Ihewn  that  thefe  powers  are 
incompatible  with  other  known  properties  of 
the  lame  fubftance j and  for  this  I fee  no  fort 
of  pretence. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  a very  imperfeCt 
idea  of  what  the  power  of  perception  is,  and  it 
may  be  as  naturally  impoflible  that  we  Ihould 
have  a clear  idea  of  it,  as  that  the  eye  Ihould 
fee  itfelf.  But  this  very  ignorance  ought  to 
make  us  cautious  in  alferting  with  what  other 
properties  it  may,  or  may  not,  exift.  No- 
thing but  a precife  and  definite  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  perception  and  thought  can  au- 
thorize any  perfon  to  affirm,  whether  they 
may  not  belong  to  an  extended  fubftance, 
which  has  alfo  the  properties  of  attraction 
and  repulfion.  Seeing,  therefore,  no  fort  of 
reafon  to  imagine,  that  thefe  different  pro- 
perties are  really  inconjiftent , any  more  than 
the  different  properties  of  reffance  and  exten - 
fon , I am,  of  courfe,  under  the  neceflity  of 
being  guided  by  the  phenomena  in  my  conclu- 
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lions  concerning  the  proper  feat  of  the  powers 
of  perception  and  thought.  Thefe  pheno- 
mena I fhall  now  briefly  reprefent. 

Had  we  formed  a judgment  concerning 
the  neceflary  feat  of  thought,  by  the  circum- 
Jlances  that  univ  erf  ally  accompany  it , which  is 
our  rule  in  all  other  cafes,  we  could  not  but 
have  concluded,  that  in  man  it  is  a property  of 
the  nervous  fyjlemy  or  rather  of  the  brain . Be- 
caufe,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  and  a certain  lfate  of  the  brain,  al- 
ways accompany  and  correfpond  to  one  an- 
other; which  is  the  very  reafon  why  we  believe 
that  any  property  is  inherent  in  any  fubftance 
whatever.  There  is  no  inftance  of  any  man 
retaining  the  faculty  of  thinking,  when  his 
brain  was  deftroyed ; and  whenever  that  fa- 
culty is  impeded,  or  injured,  there  is  fufficienfc 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  brain  is  difordered 
in  proportion;  and  therefore  we  are  neceflarily 
led  to  confider  the  latter  as  the  feat  of  the 
former. 

Moreover,  as  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  ge- 
neral ripens,  and  comes  to  maturity  with  the 
body,  it  is  alfoobferved  to  decay  with  it;  and 
if,  in  fome  cafes,  the  mental  faculties  conti- 
nue vigorous  when  the  body  in  general  is  en- 
feebled, it  is  evidently  becaufe,  in  thofe  par- 
ticular cafes,  the  brain  is  not  much  affedied 
by  the  general  caufe  of  weaknefs.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  brain  alone  be  afte&ed, 
as  by  a blow  on  the  head,  by  adtual  preflure 
within  the  Ikull,  by  fleep,  or  by  inflamma- 
tion. 
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tion,  the  mental  faculties  are  univerfally  af- 
fected in  proportion. 

Likewife,  as  the  mind  is  affected  in  eonfe-; 
quenee  of  the  affedtioiis  of  the  body  and 
brain,  fo  the  body  is  liable  to  be  reciprocally 
affedted  by  the  affedtions  of  the  mind,  as  is 
evident  in  the  vifible  effedts  of  all  ftrong  paf- 
fions,  hope  or  fear,  love  or  anger,  joy  or  for- 
row,  exultation  or  defpair.  Tliefe  are  cer-^ 
tainly  irrefragable  arguments,  that  it  is  pro- 
perly no  other  than  one  and  the  fame  thing 
that  is  fubjedt  to  thefe  affedtions,  and  that 
they  are  neceffarily  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other. In  fadt,  there  is  juft  the  fame  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  the  powers  of  fenfation  and 
thought  are  the  neceffary  refult  of  a particular 
organization,  as  that  found  is  the  neceffary  re- 
fult of  a particular  concuffion  of  the  air.  For 
in  both  cafes  equally  the  one  conffantly  ac- 
companies the  other,  and  there  is  not  in  na- 
ture a ftronger  argument  for  a neceffary  con- 
nedlion  of  any  caufe  and  any  effedt. 

To  adopt  an  opinion  different  from  this,  is 
to  form  an  hypothecs  without  a fingle  fadt  to 
fupport  it.  And  to  conclude,  as  fome  have 
done,  that  a material  fyftem  is  fo  far  from  being 
a neceffary  pre-requifite  to  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing, that  it  is  an  obftrudtion  to  it,  is  to  adopt 
a method  of  argumentation  the  very  reverfe 
of  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  follow- 
ed in  philofophy.  It  is  to  conclude,  not  only 
without,  but  diredlly  contrary  to  all  appear^ 
ances  whatfoever. 
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That  the  perfection  of  thinking  fhould  de-> 
pend  on  the  found  ftate  of  the  body  and  brain 
in  this  life , infomuch  that  a man  has  no  power 
of  thinking  without  it,  and  yet  that  he  fhould 
be  capable  of  thinking  better  when  the  body 
and  brain  are  deftroyed,  feems  to  be  the  moft 
unphilofophical  and  abfurd  of  all  conclu- 
iions.  If  death  be  an  advantage  with  refpedt 
to  thinking,  difeafe  ought  to  be  a propor- 
tional advantage  likewife  ; and  univerfally, 
the  nearer  the  body  approaches  to  a ftate  of 
diffolution,  the  freer  and  lefs  embarraffed 
might  the  faculties  of  the  mind  be  expected 
to  be  found.  But  this  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  really  happens. 

Part  of  this  argument  is  fo  well  reprefented, 
and  fo  forcibly  urged,  by  the  excellent  Mr. 
Hallet,  that  I fhall  quote  the  entire  paffage 
from  the  firft  volume  of  his  Difcourfes , 
p.  213. 

“ I fee  a man  move,  and  hear  him  fpeak 
€C  for  feme  years.  From  his  fpeech  I cer- 
“ tainly  infer  that  he  thinks , as  I do.  I fee 
tc  then  that  man  is  a being  who  thinks  and 
“ aCts.  After  fome  time  the  man  falls  down 
“ in  my  fight,  grows  cold  and  ftifr.  He 
^ fpeaks  and  acts  no  more.  Is  it  not  then 
“ natural  to  conclude,  that  he  thinks  no  more  ? 
*c  As  the  only  reafon  I had  to  believe  that  he 
“ did  think,  was  his  motion  and  fpeech,  fo 
“ now  that  this  motion  and  fpeech  ceafe,  I 
“ have  loft  the  only  way  of  proving  that  he 
“ had  a power  of  thought. 

.. E cf  Upon 
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“ Upon  thisTudden  death,  the  one  vilible 
<£  thing,  the  one  man  is  greatly  charged, 
“ Whence  could  I infer  that  the  fame  he 
“ confifts  of  two  parts,  and  that  the  inward 
<e  part  continues  to  live  and  think,  and  flies 
4C  away  from  the  body,  when  the  outward 
“ part  ceafes  to  live  and  move.  It  looks  as  if 
“ the  whole  man  was  gone,  and  that  all  his 
“ powers  ceafe  at  the  fame  time.  His  mo- 
€t  tion  and  thought  die  together,  as  far  as  I 
iS  can  difcern. 

“ The  powers  of  thought , fpeech , and  mc- 
<c  tion  equally  depend  upon  the  body,  and 
“ run  the  fame  fate  in  cafe  of  mens’  declining 
“ in  old  age-.  When  a man  dies  through 
old 'age,  I perceive  his  powers  of  fpeech, 
“ motion,  and  thought,  decay  and  die  to- 
“ gether,  and  by  the  fame  degrees.  The 
<c  moment  he  ceafes  to  move,  and  breathe,  he. 
“ appears  to  ceafe  to  think  too. 

“ When  I am  left  to  mere  reafon,  it  feems' 
f£  to  me  that  my  power  of  thought  as  much 
££  depends  upon  my  body,  as  my  power  of 
“fight  or  hearing . I could  not  think  in  in- 
“ fancy.  My  powers  of  thought,  of  fight, 
“ and  of  feeling,  are  equally  liable  to  be  ob- 
4 6 ft ru died  by  the  body.  A blow  on  the  head 
“ has  deprived  a man  of  thought,  who  could 
yet  fee  and  feel  and  move ; fo  that  na- 
“ turally  the  power  of  thinking  feems  as 
“ much  to  belong  to  the  body  as  any  power 
“ cf  man  what  foe  ver.  Naturally  there  ap- 
“ pears  no  more  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  a 
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*e  mail  can  think  out  of  the  body,  than  he 
X(  can  hear  founds , or  feel  cold \ out  of  the 

body.” 

Notwithftanding,  Mr.  ITallet  was  fatisfied, 
that  there  was  no  good  argument  from  the 
light  of  nature , in  favour  either  of  the  im- 
materiality or  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  ftill 
retained  the  belief  of  it  on  the  authority,  as 
he  imagined,  of  revelation . But  it  will  be 
leen,  in  a fubfequent  fedtion,  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  afford  no  evidence  whatever  of  a thing 
fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reafon  ; but 
that  the  facred  writers  go  upon  quite  different 
principles,  always  taking  for  granted  the  very 
thing  I am  here  contending  for;  and  that  the 
notion  of  the  foul  being  a fubftance  diftindt 
from  the  body,  was  originally  a part  of  the 
fyftem  of  heathenifm , and  was  from  thence 
introduced  into  chfiftianity,  which  has  de- 
rived the  greateft  part  of  its  corruptions  from 
this  fource. 

It  .is  ftill  more  unaccountable  in  Mr*  Locke, 
to  fuppofe,  as  he  did,  and  as  he  largely  con- 
tends, that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  thinking  may  be 
a property  of  the  body,  and  yet  to  think  it 
more  probable  that  this  faculty  inhered  in  a 
different  fubftance,  viz.  an  immaterial  foul. 
A philofopher  ought  to  have  been  apprized, 
that  we  are  to  fuppofe  no  more  cafes  than 
are  neceflary  to  produce  the  effedls\  and  there- 
fore, that  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  the  whole 
man  is  material,  unlefs  it  Ihould  appear,  that 
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he  has  fome  powers  or  properties  that  are  ab~» 
folutely  incompatible  with  matter. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Locke  did  not  apprehend, 
that  there  was  any  real  inconliftency  between 
the  known  properties  of  body,  and  thofe  that 
have  generally  been  referred  to  mind,  he 
ought,  as  became  a philofopher,  to  have  con- 
cluded, that  the  whole  fubjlance  of  man , that 
which  fupports  all  his  powers  and  properties, 
was  one  uniform  fubflance,  and  by  no  means 
that  he  confided  of  two  fubfances9  and  thofe 
fo  very  different  from  one  another  as  body  and 
fpirit  are  ufually  reprefented  to  be ; fo  much 
fo,  that  they  have  been  generally  thought  in- 
capable of  having  any  common  property. 
Accordingly,  the  beft  writers  upon  this  fub- 
jedt,  always  confider  the  union  of  thefe  two 
very  different  fubftances  as  a moft  ftupendous 
and  wonderful  thing.  €€  Le  tout  pouiffant ,” 
fays  the  author  of  La  vraye  P hilofophie , “ pou - 
“ volt  feul  etablir  un  accord  Ji  intime  entre  deux 
tc  fubjlance s Ji  difcordantes  par  leur  nature  ” * 
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SECTION  V. 

Additional  Conf derations  in  Favour  of  the  Ma- 
teriality of  the  Human  Soul . 

TN  the  preceding  fedtion,  I have  reprefented 
how  unphilofophical  it  is  to  conclude,  that 
all  the  powers  of  man  do  not  belong  to  the 
fame  fubflance,  when  they  are  obferved  to  have 
a conflant  and  neceffary  dependance  upon  one 
another,  and  when  there  is  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  leafl  inconfiftency  or  incompatibi- 
lity between  them.  If  there  be  any  founda- 
tion for  the  eflablifhed  rules  of  philofophiz- 
ing,  the  argument  ought  to  be  conclufive  with 
us,  and  every  thing  that  can  be  added  to  it  is 
really  fuperfluous.  However,  for  the  greater 
fatisfaclion  of  fome  of  my  readers,  I dial],  in 
this  fedtion,  fubjoin  fome  additional  argu- 
ments, or  confederations,  or  rather,  in  fome 
cafes*  diflindt  illuflrations  of  the  preceding- 
argument. 

i.  That  the  faculty  of  thinking  neceffarily 
depends,  for  its  exercife , at  leaf!:,  upon  a flock 
of  ideas,  about  which  it  is  always  converfant, 
will  hardly  be  queftioned  by  any  perfon.  But 
there  is  not  a fingle  idea  of  which  the  mind 
is  poffefled,  but  what  may  be  proved  to  have 
come  to  it  from  the  bodily  fenfes,  or  to  have 
been  confequent  upon  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
Could  we,  for  infiance,  have  had  any  idea  of 
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colour , as  red,  blue , &c.  without  the  eyes,  and 
optic  nerves ; of  found , without  the  ears,  and 
auditory  nerves;  of fmell , without  the  nof- 
triis,  and  the  olfactory  nerves,  &c.  &c.?  It 
is  even  impoffible  to  conceive  how  the  mind 
could  have  become  poffeffed  of  any  of  its  pre- 
fent  ftock  of  ideas,  without  juft  fuch  a body 
as  we  have;  and  confequently,  judging  from 
prefent  appearances  (and  we  have  no  other 
means  of  forming  any  judgment  at  all)  with- 
out a body,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  we  could 
have  had  no  ideas  at  all,  any  more  than  a man 
v/ithout  eyes  could  have  any  particular  ideas 
belonging  to  colours,  The  notion,  there- 
fore, of  the  pojfibility  of  thinking  in  man, 
v/ithout  an  organized  body,  is  not  only  defti- 
tute  of  all  evidence  from  actual  appearances, 
but  is  diredlly  contrary  to  them ; and  yet  thefe 
appearances  ought  alone  to  guide  the  judg- 
ment of  philofophers. 

Dr.  Clark  feems  to  have  imagined,  that  he 
had  fully  anfwered  the  argument  for  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  human  foul,  from  its  having 
received  all  its  ideas  from  the  bodily  fenfes, 
by  afking  whether  there  might  not  poffibly 
have  been  other  * inlets  to  ideas  belides  our  pre- 
fent fenfes.  “ If  thefe,”  fays  he*,  “ bearbi- 
“ trary,  then  the  want  of  thefe  does  by  no 
<€  means  infer  a total  want  of  perception,  but 
“ the  fame  foul  may,  in  another  ftate,  have 
**  different  ways  of  perception.” 

* Detnonftration,  8cc.  p.  89, 

Ta 
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To  this  it  is  eafy  to  reply,  that  mere  pojfi- 
bility  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclufion  in 
this  cafe.  We  fee,  in  fad,  that  all  our  fen- 
fations  come  to  us  by  the  way  of  the  corporeal 
fenfes  ; and  though  our  obferving  this  will 
authorize  us  to  fay,  that,  if  the  Divine  Being 
had  fo  pleafed,  we  might  have  had  more , or 
fewer , or  quite  different  fenfes,  and,  of  courfe, 
fhould  have  had  very  different  fets  of  fenfa- 
tions  and  ideas,  it  will  by  no  means  authorize 
us  to  fay,  that  it  was  even  poffible  for  us  to 
have  had  fenfations  and  ideas  without  any  cor- 
poreal fenfes  at  all.  We  have  no  example  of 
,any  fuch  thing,  and  therefore  cannot  fay  that 
it  is  even  poffible , much  lefs  that  it  is  adually 
the  cafe.  P refen  t appearances  certainly  lead 
us  to  think,  that  our  mental  powers  neceffarily 
depend  upon  our  corporeal  ones ; and  till 
fome  very  different  appearances  prefent  them- 
felves,  it  muft  be  exceedingly  unphilofophi- 
cal  to  imagine  that  the  connection  is  not 
neceffary. 

2.  The  only  reafon  why  it  has  been  fo 
earneftly  contended  for,  that  there  is  fome 
principle  in  man  that  is  not  material,  is  that 
it  might  fubfift,  and  be  capable  of  fenfation 
and  adion,  when  the  body  was  dead.  But, 
if  the  mind  was  naturally  fo  independent  of 
the  body,  as  to  be  capable  of  fubfifting  by 
itfelf,  and  even  of  appearing  to  more  advan- 
tage after  the  death  of  the  body,  it  might  be 
expeded  to  difcover  fome  figns  of  its  inde- 
pendence before  death,  and  efpecially  when 
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the  organs  of  the  body  were  obftrudted,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  foul  more  at  liberty  to  exert  it- 
felf,  as  in  a ftate  of  Jleep>  or  fwooning , which 
molt  referable  the  ftate  of  death,  in  which  it 
is  pretended  that  the  foul  is  molt  of  all  alive* 
molt  adtive,  and  vigorous. 

But,  judging  by  appearances,  the  reverfe 
of  all  this  is  the  cafe.  That  a man  does  not 
think  during  lleep,  except  in  that  imperfedt 
manner  which  we  call  dreaming , and  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to  a ftate 
of  vigilance,  I fhall  not  here  difpute,  but 
take  for  granted ; referring  my  readers  to  Mr. 
Locke,  and  other  writers  upon  that  fubject; 
and  that  all  power  of  thinking  is  fufpended 
during  a fwoon,  I conclude  with  certainty, 
becaufe  no  appearance  whatever  can  poffibly 
lead  us  to  fufpedl  the  contrary. 

3.  If  the  mental  principle  was,  in  ifs  own 
nature,  immaterial,  and  immortal,  all  its 
particular  faculties  would  be  fo  too  ; whereas, 
we  fee  that  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  without 
exception,  is  liable  to  be  impaired,  and  even 
to  become  wholly  extindt  before  death.  Since, 
therefore,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  fe- 
parately  taken,  appear  to  be  mortal,  the  fub- 
ftance,  or  principle,  in  which  they  exift,  muft 
be  pronounced  to  be  mortal  too.  Thus,  we 
might  conclude,  that  the  body  was  mortal, 
from  obferving  that  all  the  feparate  fenfes , and 
limbs , were  liable  to  decay  and  perifh. 

4.  If  the  fentient  principle  in  man  be  im- 
material, it  can  have  no  extenJion>  it  can  nei- 
ther 
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ther  have  length,  breadth,  nor  thicknefs,  and 
confequently  every  thing  within  it,  or  properly 
belonging  to  it,  mull  be  jimple  and  indivijible . 
Belides,  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
if  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  was  not  fimple  and 
indivifible,  it  would  be  liable  to  corruption, 
and  death;  and,  therefore,  that  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  fuppoftng  the  power  of 
thinking  to  belong  to  any  fubftance  diftindt 
from  the  body.  Let  us  now  confider  how 
this  notion  agrees  with  the  phenomena  of  fen- 
fation  and  ideas,  which  are  the  proper  fubjedi 
of  thought. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  fen  fation  s , or 
ideas,  properly  exift  in  the  foul , becaufe  it  could 
not  otherwife  retain  them,  fo  as  to  continue 
to  perceive  and  think  after  its  feparation  from 
the  body.  Now,  whatever  ideas  are  in  them- 
fel.ves,  they  are  evidently  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objedts,  and  muft  therefore  correfpond 
to  them ; and  fince  many  of  the  objects,  or 
architypes  of  ideas  are  divifible,  it  neceffarily 
follows,  that  the  ideas  themfelves  are  divifible 
alfo.  The  idea  of  a man>  for  inftance,  could 
in  no  fenfe  correfpond  to  a man,  which  is  the 
architype  of  it,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the 
idea  of  a man,  if  it  did  not  confift  of  the  ideas 
of  his  head , arms , trunk , legs , &c.  It,  therefore, 
confifts  of  parts , and  confequently  is  divifible . 
And  how  is  it  poffible  that  a thing  (be  the 
nature  of  it  what  it  may)  that  is  divifible , 
jfhould  be  contained  in  a fubftance,  be  the  na- 
ture 
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tore  of  it  likewife  what  it  may,  that  is  in- 

divifible  ? 

If  the  architypes  of  ideas  have  extenfion, 
the  ideas  which  are  expreffive  of  them,  and 
are  adtually  produced  by  them,  according  to 
certain  mechanical  laws,  muft  have  extenfion 
likewife ; and  therefore  the  mind  in  which 
they  exift,  whether  it  be  material  or  imma- 
terial, muft  have  extenfion  alfo.  But  how  any 
thing  can  have  extenfion,  and  yet  be  imma- 
terial, without  coinciding  with  our  idea  of 
mere  empty  jpace , I know  not.  I am  there- 
fore obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  fentient 
principle  in  man,  containing  ideas  which  cer- 
tainly have  parts,  and  are  divifible,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  have  extenfion,  cannot  be  that 
fimple,  indivifible,  and  immaterial  fubftance 
that  fome  have  imagined  it  to  be  ; but  fome- 
thing  that  has  real  extenfion , and  therefore  may 
have  the  other  properties  of  matter. 

To  this  argument  for  the  extenfion  and 
materiality  of  the  human  foul,  the  author  of 
Leu  vraye  Philofophie  replies,  in  a manner  very 
lingular,  and  to  me  not  very  intelligible.  He 
fays,  p.  104,  “ the  impreflion  of  a circle,  or 
“ any  object  that  is  divifible,  ftrikes  the  or- 
gan  of  fenfe ; this  action  is  tranfmitted 
“ by  fome  unknown  law  to  the  foul,  which 
is  thereby  modified,  and  which  refers  its 
“ own  modifications,  indivifible  as  itfef  is, 
to  external  objects.  Thus,  the  idea  of  a 
“ circle  is  not  round,  nor  has  any  extenfion, 

“ though 
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“ though  it  anfwers  perfectly  to  a circle  that 
“ is  divifible,  and  has  extenfion.”  This  doc- 
trine he  illuftrates  by  what  is  obferved  of 
thofe  who  dream , and  walk  in  their  Jleep , ima- 
gining they  fee  what  is  not  before  them,  and 
alfo  by  optical  deceptions.  “ This,”  fays  he, 
*€  is  the  cafe  with  all  colour , which  is  falfely 
t€  thought  to  be  in  bodies  ; but  though  the 
“ coloured  body  moves,  its  colour  is  as  im- 
<c  moveable  as  the  foul  that  perceives  it*.”' 
What  he  farther  adds  upon  this  fubjeCt  is 
ftill  more  unintelligible  to  me.  “ The  fen- 
€C  fations,  Ample  and  indivifible  as  they  are, 
“ contain,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  quality 
of  extenfion,  and  thereby  prove,  that  the 
“ fubftance  which  they  modify,  viz.  the  foul, 
is  of  an  order  fuperior  to  matter*^.” 

5 . All  the  defenders  of  the  Jim  pie,  indivifible , 
and  unalterable  nature  of  the  foul,  that  I have 
met  with,  appear  to  me  to  have  overlooked  a 
great  variety  of  mental  affeBions , which  ne- 
ceflarily  imply  alteration,  efpecially  meliora - 
tion  and  depravation , which  is  fomething  fo 
fimilar  to  corruption , that  is  has  universally 
obtained  the  fame  name,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly incompatible  with  natural. and  perfect 
Jimplicity . From  Mr.  Baxter’s  own  acknow- 
ledgment, exprefled  in  words  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  mifconftruc,  it  neceffarily  follows, 
that,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  foul,  during 
its  temporary  connection  with  the  body,  it 
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muft,  whenever  it  is  fet  at  liberty  from  it, 
immediately  recover  its  priftine  purity.  But 
what  then  becomes  of  the  chriftian  doCtrine, 
upon  his  own  hypothecs,  of  vicious  habits 
(which  are  the  proper  difeafe  of  the  mind)  in- 
hering in  the  foul  after  death,  and  its  being 
liable  to  punifhment,  in  a feparate  unembo- 
died ftate,  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Baxter,  however,  fays*,  “ the  foul 
“ cannot  have  a diforder  lodged  in  itfelf,  nor 
€C  be  fubjeCt  to  any  difeafe.  A man  who 
fC  confiders  the  Jimple  nature  of  it  will  never 
“ affirm  this.— The  foul  can  admit  of  no 
€C  difeafe  from  matter,  as  having  no  parts  to 

be  difordered.  It  can  fuffer  no  alteration 
“ in  its  own  fubftance,  if  that  fubftance  be 
44  not  annihilated. — We  would  have  the  foul 
44  to  grow  up,  to  decay,  to  fleep,  to  be  mad, 
“ to  be  drunk.  Who  does  not  fee  all  thefe 
“ are  ridiculous  fancies,  too  grofs  to  be  en- 
44  tertained  concerning  a fimple  uncompound- 
44  ed  fubftance?  If  the  foul  w~ere  mad,  or  had 
44  the  difeafe  lodged  in  itfelf,  what  could  cure 
44  it  ?” 

If  this  reafoning  have  any  foundation,  it 
will  follow,  that  nothing  is  requiiite  to  dis- 
charge all  the  vices  of  the  foul,  but  to  detach 
it  from  its  fatal  connection  with  the  body,  and 
leave  it  to  itfelf.  All  vice  and  diforder,  as  it 
came  with  the  body,  and  always  inhered  in  it, 
muft  terminate  and  depart  with  it. 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
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Advantages  attending  the  Syflem  of  Mate- 
rialism, efpecially  with  rcfpefl  to  the  Doc-* 
trines  ^/revealed  Religion. 

IT  is  a great  advantage  attending  die  fyftem 
of  materialifm,  that  we  hereby  get  rid  of 
a great  number  of  difficulties,  which  exceed- 
ingly clog  and  embarrafs  the  oppofite  fyftem  • 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  thefe,  fV hat  becomes  of 
the  foul  during  feep,  in  a fwoon , when  the 
body  is  feemingly  dead  (as  by  drowning,  or 
other  accidents)  and  efpecially  after  death ; 
alfo,  what  was  the  condition  cf  it  before  it  be- 
came united  to  the  body,  and  at  what  time  did 
that  union  take  placed  &c.  &c.  &c. 

If  the  foul  be  immaterial,  and  the  body 
material,  neither  the  generation  nor  the  de~ 
ftru&ion  of  the  body  can  have  any  effedt  with 
refpedl  to  it.  . This  foreign  principle  muft  have 
been  united  to  it  either  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, or  at  birth,  and  muft  either  have  been 
created  at  the  time  of  fuch  union,  or  have 
exifted  in  a feparate  ftate  prior  to  that  period. 
Now  all  thefe  fuppofttions  are  clogged  with 
great  difficulties,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be 
confidered  at  all,  without  being  immediately 
rejected,  as  extremely  improbable,  if  not  a b- 
furd. 
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Muft  the  divine  power  be  neceffarily  eni^ 
ployed  to  produce  a foul,  whenever  the  hu- 
man  fpecies  copulate?  Or  muft  fotne  of  the 
pre-exiftent  fpirits  be  obliged,  immediately 
upon  that  event,  to  defcend  from  the  fuperiof 
regions,  to  inhabit  the  new-formed  embrio  ? 
If  this  be  the  cafe  (which  was  the  original 
hypothecs  of  the  feparability  of  the  foul  from 
the  body)  by  what  rule  muft  this  defcent  be 
regulated?  Muft  thefe  unembodied  fpirits  be- 
come embodied  in  rotation  according  to  fome 
rank,  and  condition , or  muft  it  be  determined 
by  lot,  &c.? 

If  man  be  actuated  by  a principle  diftindt 
from  his  body,  every  brute  animal  muft  have 
an  immaterial  foul  alfo ; for  they  differ  from 
us  in  degree  only,  and  not  at  all  in  kind - 
having  all  the  fame  mental,  as  well  as  cor- 
poreal powers  and  faculties  that  we  have, 
though  not  in  the  fame  extent ; and  they  are 
poffeffed  of  them  in  a greater  degree  than 
thofe  of  our  race  that  are  ideots>  or  that  die 
infants. 

Now  the  ftate  of  the  fouls  of  brutes  is  per- 
haps more  embarraffing  than  that  of  human 
beings.  Are  they  originally,  and  naturally, 
the  fame  beings  with  the  fouls  of  men?  Have 
they  pre-exifted,  and  are  they  to  continue  for 
ever?  If  fo,  how  and  where  are  they  to  be 
difpofed  of  after  death;  and  are  they  alfo  to 
be  re-united  to  their  prefent  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  fouls  of  men?  Thefe  are  only  a few  of 
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the  difficulties  which  muft  neceffiarily  occur 
to  any  thinking  perfon,  who  adopts  the  opinion 
of  the  effential  difference  between  foul  and 
body. 

Some  hypothecs  or  other,  every  perfon,  who 
maintains  the  immaterial  fyftem,  and  reflefis 
upon  it  all,  muft  neceffarily  have,  in  order 
to  folve  thefe  queftions,  and  many  others  of 
a fimilar  nature.  For  every  general  fyftem 
muft'  be  confiftent,  and  alfo  have  all  its  parts 
properly  filled  up.  The  queftions  that  I have 
mentioned  muft  perpetually  obtrude  thcm- 
felves  upon  thofe  perfons  whofe  fyftem  ad- 
mits of  their  being  afked,  as  indeed  is  evi- 
dent from  the  formal  difcuffion  of  moft  of 
them  by  fyftematical  writers  ; and  whether 
any  perfon  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with 
refpedt  to  them  or  not,  he  cannot  be  without 
fome.  hypothefis  or  other  for  that  purpofe. 
Now  I will  venture  to  pronounce,  without 
difcuffing  the  queftions  above-mentioned  par- 
ticularly, that  there  is  no  method  of  folving 
them  that  can  give  any  tolerable  iatisfadiion 
to  an  ingenuous  mind. 

Metaphyficians,  who  have  conceived  high 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  immaterial  jubjiance  - , 
and  who  have  entertained  a great  contempt 
for  every  thing  materia /,  are  much  embar- 
raffed  when  they  confider  the  . life  of  the 
body . The  ancients,  indeed,  who  imagined 
all  fouls  to  have  pre-exifted,  and  to  have  been 
fent  into  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  now 
confined  as  a punijhment , for  offences  ccrn- 
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niitted  in  their  pre-exiftent  ftate,  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this  cafe.  The  body  is  neceffarily  a 
clog,  and  an  impediment  to  the  foul,  and  it 
was  provided  for  that  very  purpofe.  But  the 
moderns,  who  have  dropped  the  notion  of 
pre-exifrence,  and  of  offences  committed  prior 
to  birth,  and  yet  retain  from  that  fyftem  the 
Intire  dodtrine  of  the  contagion  of  matter , 
which  is  a language  that,  among  others,  Mr. 
Baxter  makes  ufe  of  muft  neceffarily  be 
exceedingly  embarraffed,  when  they  conned: 
with  this  mutilated  heathenijh  fyjlem  the  pecu- 
liar, dodtrines  of  chrijlianity . 

Indeed,  what  is  advanced  by  the  moft  acute 
of  thefe  chriftian  metaphyficians  upon  this 
fubjed:  is  little  fhort  of  a contradidion  in 
terms.  Mr,  Baxter,  forinftance,  fays  -f,  that 
“ nothing  could  be  fitter  than  matter  to  ini- 

tiate  ; b.eings,  whole  firfl:  information  of 
“ things  is  from  fenfe,  and  to  train  them  up 
“ in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  admira- 
“ tion.”  Let  us  nowfee  what  confiftency  there 
is  between  this  notion  of  the  ufe  of  matter, 
with  what  he  had  faid  before of  the  abfolute 
tmfitnefs  of  matter  for  this  purpofe  of  training, 
up  the  foul  in  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

“ We  know  not,”  fays  he,  “ nor  can  we 
‘ d. name  a greater  abfurdity,  than  that  union 
u to  a dead  and  torpid  fubftance  fhould  give 
“ the  foul  life  and  power,  or  any  degree  of 
“ them  ; or  that  feparation  fhould  again  de- 
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**  prive  it  of  thefe.  The  foul,  therefore; 
“ muft  be  percipient  and  aftive  in  its  own 
“ nature,  independent  df  matter.”  Again  he 
fays,  “ matter,  when  belt  difpofed,  muft  limit 
€t  the  power  and  activity  of  the  foul,  and 
“ when  difordered  and  indifpofed,  may  quite 
“ obftrudt  or  impede  its  operations,  but  can 
€<  in  no  manner  aid  or  affift  its  powers  and 
“ energy,  otherwife  than  by  confining  and 
“ determining  them  to  one  manner  of  exer- 
“ tion.  Hence  the  foul,  when  feparate  from 
**  matter,  muft  be  freed  from  indifpofition* 
“ and  the  confinement  be  taken  off  from  its 
“ natural  activity.” 

The  manifeft  contradiction  between  thefe 
two  accdunts  of  matter*  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out.  The  immaterial  principle,  it 
feems,  is  to  be  initiated  in  the  elements  of  knozv* 
ledge  by  its  union  to  a dead  and  torpid  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  fo  far  from  giving  it  any  life 
or  power > or  any  degree  of  themy  that  we  can- 
not name  a greater  abfurdity,  than  fuch  a 
fuppofition  ; a fubftance  which;  when  bejl  dif* 
pofedy  muft  limit  the  powers  and  activity  of 
the  foul,  and  .when  difordered  and  indifpofed \ as 
it  is  evidently  very  liable  to  be,  and  indeed  is 
hardly  ever  otherwife,  may  quite  obftruEl  and 
impede  all  its  operations;  and  can  in  no  man- 
ner aid  or  afjijl  its  powers  or  energy. 

If  the  foul,  as  this  ingenious  Writer  fays, 
be  percipient  and  active  in  its  own  nature , and 
when  feparate  from  the  body  muft  be  freed 
from  indifpofition,  and  have  a confinement 
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taken  off  from  its  natural  activity,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  very  happy  for  it  never  to 
have  been  fubjed  to  fuch  a confinement , and  a; 
great  advantage  never  to  have  been  affeded  by 
fuch  a contagion . 

The  only  fhadow  of  confiflency  that  is  pre- 
served in.  this  account,  is  hinted  at  where  he 
fays,  that  matter  can  no  otherwife  aid  and 
afilft  the  powers  of  the  foul,  than  by  con- 
fining  and  determining  them  to  one  man- 
ner  of  exertion.’ ’ This,  however,  is  but 
a fhadow  of  confiflency,  for,  by  the  very  fame 
way  of  reafoning,.  it  might  be  proved,  that  a 
man  is  a gainer  by  the  lol's  of  his  eyes  or  ears, 
and  indeed  of  all  his  fenfes  except  one  ; be- 
caufe  his  fentient  powers  being,  by  this  means, 
confined  and  determined  to  one  manner  of  exer- 
tion, he  becomes  more  perfed  in  the  exereife 
of  it  > whereas  he  is  certainly  a lofer  upon  the' 
whole,  by  having  his  fenfes  and  faculties  thus 
curtailed*-  But  allowing  that  fome  fmall  ad- 
vantage might  poffibly  accrue  to  the  foul  from 
this  great  limitation  of  its  percipient  and 
adive  powers,  * what  chance  is  there  for  its 
receiving  any  benefit  upon  the  whole ; when 
the  thing  that  is  employed  to  confine  it  is  fure 
to  become,  if  we  judge  from  fad  and  expe- 
rience, exceedingly  difordered  ? fo  that,  by 
this  writer’s  own  confeffion,  it  muff  quite 
obftrud  and  impede  all  its  operations  ; and 
when,  by  its  union  to  this  contagious  prin- 
ciple, it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  in  fuch 
a manner  ar  to  be  utterly  ruined  and  loft  to 
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every  valuable  end  of  exiflence*  Great,  indeed, 
we  fee,  is  the  rife  that  the  immaterial  foul  runs 
by  its  union  with  this  grofs  material  body;  and 
final!,  very  fmall  indeed,  is  the  advantage  that 
it  may  happen  to  derive  from  it. 

It  feems,  however,  that  when  the  chrif- 
tian*  after  having  long  ftruggled,  and  main- 
tained a very  unequal  combat  in  its  prefent 
Hate  of  confinement*  in  which  his  foul  can 
have  little  or  no  ufe  of  its  native  powers  and 
faculties,  has,  by  the  benevolent  conftitution 
of  nature,  at  length  got  . rid  of  this  incum- 
brance of  clay , thefe  fetters  of  matter , and 
this  dreadful  contagion  of  fief 3 and  blood,  and 
with  all  the  privileges,  and  all  the  powers  of 
adtion  and  enjoyment,  naturally  belonging  to 
an  unembodied  fpirit,  has  ranged  the  regions 
of  empyreum  for  fome  thoufands  of  years, 
thefe  powers  are  to  be  again  clogged  and  im- 
peded by  a fecond  union  to  matter,  though 
better  tempered  than  before,  and  therefore  a 
lefs,  though  a real  and  neceffary  incumbrance. 
And  what  is  moil  extraordinary  in  the  cafe  is, 
that  this  fecond  degradation  takes  place  at  a 
period  which  chriftianity  points  out  to  us  as 
the  great  jubilee  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  ; 
when  (all  mankind  being  judged  according 
to  their  works)  they  fhall  receive  the  plaudit 
of  their  judge,  and  fhall  enter  upon  the  in- 
heritance of  a kingdom  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world ; at  which  time, 
and  not  before,  they  are  to  be  admitted  to 
be  for  even  with  the  Lord  Jefus  Chriju 
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Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  E fay  on  the  Soul *,  fays^ 
that  *€  after  the  refurredion,  the  re-union 
“ of  fouls  to  their  bodies  may  be  no  punifh- 
4('  ment,  or  diminution  of  the  happirrefs  de- 
figned  them,  if  we  conceive  it  to  be  within 
4C  the  reach  of  infinite  power  to  bring  this 
“ union  toa  ftateof  indolence , or  inoffenjivenejs 
“ on  the  part  of  matter . For  to  have  no 
“ trouble  or  uneafiftefs  at  all  from  matter,  is 
“ precifely  the  ftate  of  happifiefs  with  refped 
1 6 to  it,  that  fpirits  have  which  are  intirely 
free  from  if.  But  no  attentive  man,”  he 
adds,  “ ever  thought  that  there  confifted  any 
tc  real  felicity  in  being  united  to  material 
“ fubftance.” 

That  this  account  of  the  effeds  of  the  union 
of  the  mind  with  matter  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
other  quoted  from  his  Matbo,  needs  no  pointing 
out.  In  the  one  cafe,  matter  muft  necejfarity 
limit  and  fetter  the  foul , whereas  in  the  other, 
it  is  poffible,  though  barely  pofiible,  that  it 
may  not  fetter  it.  Upon  the  moil  favourable 
fuppolition,  however,  the  chriftian  refurrec- 
tion  is  barely  ?io  dijadvantage . But  can  this 
be  that  ilate  towards  which  all  chriftians  are 
taught  to  look  with  the  moil  eager  expedi- 
tion, when  only  their  joy  is  to  commence , and 
to  be  fulL  Looking , as  the  apoille  Peter 
fays,  for  that  bleffed  hope.  One  would  think 
that  fuch  Writers  as  thefe  had  been  but  little 
converfant  with  the  New  Tellament,  to  the 
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uniform  language  of  which  their  notions  are 
totally  repugnant. 

Such  have  been  the  prepofterous  effe&s  of 
mixing  thefe  heathenifh  notions  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  holy  religion,  which  difclaims 
all  connection  with  them,  and  militates  againft 
them  in  every  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fyftem  of  material- 
ifm,  which  revelation  uniformly  fuppofes,  is 
clogged  with  none  of  thefe  difficulties,  or 
rather  abfurdities,  Man,  according  to  this 
fyftem,  is  no  more  than  what  we  now  fee  of 
him.  His  being  commences  at  the  time  of 
his  conception,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties, 
inhering  in  the  fame  fubftance,  grow,  ripen, 
and  decay  together;  and  whenever  the  fyftem 
is  diffolved,  it  continues  in  a ftate  of  diffolu- 
tion,  till  it  ftiall  pleafe  that  Almighty  Being 
who  called  it  into  exiftence  to  reftore  it  to 
life  again. 

By  the  help  of  the  fyftem  of  materialifm, 
alfo,  the  chriftian  removes  the  very  founda- 
tion of  many  doctrines,  which  have  exceed- 
ingly debafed  and  corrupted  chriftianity  ; 
being  in  fadt  a heterogeneous  mixture  of 
pagan  notions , diametrically  oppoiite  to  thofe 
on  which  the  whole  fyftem  of  revelation  is 
built.  The  chriftian  fyftem  provides  no  re- 
ward for  the  righteous  till  the  general  refur - 
region  of  the  juft , nor  any  puniffiment  for  the 
wicked,  till  the  end  of  the  world , at  which 
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time,  and  not  before,  the  angels  will  be  com?, 
miffioned  to  gather  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghrijl 
every  thing  that  offends . Then  only  will  be 
the  great  barveft,  when  the  wheat  (to  ufe  the 
language  of  our  Saviour)  will  be  gathered  into 
the  garner,  and  the  chaff  will  be  burned  with 
unquenchable  fire . 

The  immaterial  fydem,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  it  neceffary  to  provide  fome  receptacle 
for  the  finds  of  the  dead , which  being  in  a .date 
of  confcioufnefs,  mull:  neceffarily  be  in  a date 
of  pleafure  or  pain,  reward  or  punifhment, 
even  antecedent  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
Now  as  there  is  no  hint  concerning  the  na- 
ture, or  ufe  of  fuch  an  intermediate  fiate  in  the 
fcriptures,  the  vain  imaginations  of  men  have 
had  mod  ample  fcope  for  difplaying  them- 
ielves ; and  among  other  gainful  abfurdities, 
the  prieds  have  taken  this  advantage  to  found 
upon  it  the  doctrines  of  purgatory , and  the 
worfhip  of  the  dead . 

The  doctrine  of  pre-exifience,  or  that  of  all 
human  fouls  having  been  lapfed  angels,  which 
was  the  true  fource  of  Gnojlicifm,  and  mod 
of  the  early  corruptions  of  chridianity,  could 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  notion  of 
there  being  fomething  in  man  quite  different 
from  his  corpo'real  organized  fydem ; which, 
therefore,  might  have  exided  prior  to  that 
fydem,  as  well  as  continue  after  its  di ffo- 
lution.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  all  fouls 
were  fuppofed  to  have  pre-exided,  that  the 
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foul  of  Chrift  was  not  only  fuppofed  to  have 
pre-exilted,  together  with  the  fouls  of  other 
perfons,  but,  fuitable  to  his  rank  here,  had 
a proportional  fuperior  rank  and  office  affign- 
ed  to  him  before  he  came  into  the  world. 
Upon  this  foundation  he  was  fir  ft  confidered 
as  the  cr»///oypjoff  of  the  Oriental  philofophy,  or 
the  immediate  maker  of  the  world  under  the 
fupreme  Being ; then  as  a peculiar  emanation 
of  the  divine  effence ; and  laftly,  as  having 
been  from  eternity  equal  to  God  himfelf,  From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  the  very  feeds  of  this 
dreadful  corruption  of  chriifianity,  which  has 
been  the  fruitful  fource  of  many  others,  could 
not  have  been  fown,  but  in  this  immaterial, 
and  as  it  may  properly  be  termed,  this  hea- 
then ifh  fyftem. 

Had  the  minds  of  the  primitive  chriftians 
continued  uncontaminated  with  the  wifdom 
of  this  world , and  confidered  Chrift  as  his 
apoftles,  who  lived  and  converfed  with  him, 
evidently  appear  to  have  confidered  him,  viz. 
as  a mere  man  approved  of  God,  by  Jigns  and 
wonders  which  God  did  by  him , they  would 
have  entertained  for  him  all  the  fentiments 
of  love  and  reverence  that  were  due  to  the 
captain  of  their  falvation , and  the  firft  begotten 
from  the  dead ; who,  as  their  elder  brother , was 
gone  to  prepare  a place  for  them , in  the  hea- 
venly manfions,  and  who  would  return  with 
a commiffion  from  God  to  raife  the  dead,  and 
judge  the  world  ; but  they  could  never  have 
arrogated  for  him  divine  honours , and  confe- 
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quently  the  worfhip  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  other  popifh  feints,  would 
not  have  followed  : and  the  influence  of  thefe 
leading  opinions,  upon  the  whole  mafs  of  cor- 
ruptions that  came  in  like  a deluge  afterwards* 
is  eafily  traced. 


SECTION  VII. 

Conf derations  more  immediately  relating  to  im- 
material Substances,  and  efpecially  to 
the  Connexion  of  the  Soul  and 
Body. 


PART  I. 

Of  Presence  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body , 

rjpHE  idea  of  an  immaterial  fubflance , as  it 
**  is  defined  by  metaphyficians,  is  intirely 
a modern  thing,  and  is  ftill  unknown  to  the 
vulgar.  The  original,  and  ftill  prevailing 
idea  concerning  a foul  or  fpirit , is  that  of  a 
kind  of  attenuated  aerial  fubflance,  of  a more 
fubtle  nature  than  grofs  bodies,  which  have 
weight,  and  make  a fenfible  refinance  when 
they  are  pufhed  againft,  or  ftruck  at.  The 
form  of  it  may  be  variable,  but  it  is  capable, 
in  certain  circumftances,  of  becoming  the  ob- 
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jedt  of  light.  Thus  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  his  difciples  walking  on  the  fea,  and  alfo 
after  his  refurre&ion,  they  thought  it  had  been 
a fpirit -y  and,  therefore,  to  convince  them  of 
their  miftake  on  the  latter  of  thefe  occafions, 
he  bade  them  handle  him;  for  that  a fpirit 
had  not  flelh  and  bones,  as  they  might  be 
convinced  that  he  had.  He  did  not  obferve 
to  them,  that  a fpirit  could  not  be  the  objedfc 
of  fight , any  more  than  of  touch . Alfo,  what- 
ever expreffions  might  cafually  drop  from  any 
of  the  ancient  philofophers,  it  is  evident  to 
all  who  conlider  the  whole  of  their  do&rine, 
that  their  idea  of  a fpirit  was  widely  different 
from  that  which  is  now  contended  for. 

That  a fpirit  is,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  indivifibley 
which  is  elfential  to  the  modern  idea  of  it,. is 
abfolutely  incompatible  with  the  notion  that 
is  known  to  have  run  through  almoft  all  the 
fyftems  of  the  ancients,  derived  originally  from 
the  Eafly  viz.  that  all  human  fouls,  and  all 
finite  intelligences,  were  originally  portions  of 
the  great  foul  of  the  univerfe  ; and  though  de- 
tached from  it  for  a time,  are  finally  to  be 
abforbed  into  it  again ; when  the  feparate 
confcioufnefs  belonging  at  prefent  to  each  of 
them  will  be  for  ever  loft.  How  the  idea  of 
a fpirit  came  to  be  refined  into  the  very  at- 
tenuated fiate  in  which  we  now  find  it,  I fhall 
endeavour  to  inveftigate  in  its  proper  place ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  fhall  beftow  a few  ob- 
fervations  upon  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  writ-- 
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ings  of  the  lateft,  and  moft  celebrated  meta*. 
phyficians. 

A-fpirit,  then,  or  an  immaterial fub fiance , in 
the  modern  ftridt  ufe  of  the  term,  fignifies  a 
fubftance  that  has  no  extenfon  of  any  kind, 
nor  any  thing  of  the  vis  inertia  that  belongs 
to  matter.  It  has  neither  length , breadth , nor 
thicknefs ; fo  that^t  occupies  no  portion  of 
fpace ; on  which  account,  the  moft  rigorous 
metaphylicians  fay,  that  it  bears  no  fort  of 
relation  to  fpace,  any  more  than  found  does 
to  the  eye,  or  light  to  the  ear.  In  fadt,  there-? 
for z9fpirit  and  fpace  have  nothing  to  do  with 
one  another,  and  it  is  even  improper  to  fay, 
that  an  immaterial  being  exifts  in  fpace , or 
that  it  refides  in  one  place  more  than  in  an- 
other y for,  properly  fpeaking,  it  is  no  where ? 
but  has  a mode  of  exiftence  that  cannot  be 
exp  relied  by  any  phrafeology  appropriated  to 
the  modes  in  which  matter  exifts.  Even 
thefe  fpiritual  and  intellectual  beings  them- 
felves  have  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  exift,  at  leaft  while  they  are  confined  by 
grofs  matter. 

It  follows  alfo  from  this  view  of  the  fub-? 
jedt,  that  the  divine  mind  can  only  be  faid  to 
be  omniprefent  by  way  of  figure ; for,  ftridt  - 
ly  fpeaking,  this  term  implies  extenfon , of 
which  all  immaterial  fubftances  are  utterly 
incapable.  By  the  omniprefence  of  the  Deity, 
therefore,  they  mean  his  power  of  aiding 
every  where , though  he  exifs  no  where . The 
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mind  of  any  particular  perfon,  alfo,  they  fup- 
pofe  not  to  be  confined  within  the  body  of 
that  perfon;  but  that  though  itfelf  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  fpace  or  place,  its  exer- 
tions and  affections  are,  by  the  fovereign  ap- 
pointment of  his  Creator,  confined  to  a par- 
ticular fyfteni  of  organized  matter,  wherever 
that  happens  to  be,  and  continues  fo  limited 
in  its  operations  as  long  as  the  organization 
fub lifts ; but,  that  being  diffolved,  the  imma- 
terial principle  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
matter  that  had  been  thus  organized,  than 
with  any  other  matter  in  the  univerfe.  It  can 
neither  affedt  it,  nor  be  affedted  by  it. 

Others,  however,  I believe,  confidering 
that,  though  mathematical  points  occupy  no 
real  portion  of  fpace,  they  are  yet  capable  of 
bearing  fome  relation  to  it,  by  being  fixed  in 
this  or  that  place,  at  certain  diflances  from 
each  other,  are  willing  to  allow  that  fpirits 
alfo  may  be  faid  to  be  in  one  place  in  prefer- 
ence to  another  ; and  confequently,  that  they 
are  capable  of  changing  place,  and  of  moving 
hither  and  thither,  together  with  the  body 
to  which  they  belong.  But  this  is  not  the 
opinion  that  feems  to  prevail  in  general ; fince 
it  fuppofes  fpirit  to  have,  at  leaft,  one  pro- 
perty in  common  with  matter,  whereas  a be- 
ing ftridtly  immaterial  (which,  in  terms,  im- 
plies a negation  of  all  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter) ought  not  to  have  any  thing  in  common 
with  it. 
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Befides,  a mathematical  point  is,  in  faft, 
no  Jubilance  at  all,  being  the  mere  limit  9 or 
termination  of  a body,  or  the  place  in  void 
fpace  where  a body  is  terminated,  or  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  fo,  Mere  points , mere  lines , or 
mere  Jurj, 'aces  are  alike  the  mere  boundaries  of 
material  fub fiances , and  may  not  improperly 
be  called  their  properties,  neceflarily  entering 
into  the  definition  of  particular  bodies,  and 
confequently  bear  no  fort  of  relation  to  what 
is  immaterial.  And  therefore,  the  confijlent 
immaterialijl  has  juftly  difclaimed  this  idea. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  if  nothing  but  im-* 
material  fubftances,  or  pure  intelligences,  had 
exifted,  the  very  idea  of  place,  or  [pace,  could 
not  have  occurred  to  us.  And  an  idea,  that 
an  immaterial  being  could  never  have  acquir- 
ed without  having  an  idea  of  body,  or  matter, 
cannot  belong  to  itfelj \ but  to  matter  only. 
Confequently,  according  to  the  ftridt  and  only 
confident  fyftem  of  immateriality,  a fpirit  is 
properly  no  where , and  altogether  incapable  of 
local  motion , though  it  has  an  arbitrary  connec- 
tion with  a body,  that  is  confined  to  a parti- 
cular place,  and  is  capable  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another.  This,  therefore,  being  the 
only  confident  notion  of  an  immaterial  fub- 
ftance,  and  every  thing  fhort  of  it  being  mere 
materialifm,  it  is  to  the  confideration  of  this 
idea,  that  I fhall  here  confine  myfelf. 

Appearances  cannot  be  faid  to  favour  the 
doctrine  of  thefe  very  abdradt  metaphyficians, 

For* 
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for,  certainly,  judging  by  what  appears  to 
us,  we  £hould  naturally  fay  that  the  foul  ac- 
companies the  body , and  is  contained  in  it,  and 
therefore  changes  place  together  with  the  body. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  the  moft  acute 
immaterialifts  have  taken  a good  deal  of  pains 
to  fhew  that*  notwithftanding  thefe  appear- 
ances, which  at  firft  fight  are  acknowledged 
to  be  unfavourable  to  their  fyftem,  there  is 
not  properly  any  motion,  or  change  of  place, 
in  the  foul,  let  the  body  to  which  it  belongs1 
rove  about  ever  fo  much. 

€€  For  my  part,”  fays  Father  Gerdil,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  the  author  of  La  vraye  Philofo - 
phie  *,  “ if  I had  no  other  reafon  to  fa- 
“ tisfy  me,  I fhould  content  myfelf  with  fay- 
“ ing,  with  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers, 
“ of  ancient  and  modern  fchools,  that  one 
“ cannot  doubt  but  that  thought  and  volition 
“ are  incapable  of  moving  with  the  body,  be- 
€t  caufe  they  are  evidently  without  extenfion. 
“ But  the  foul , of  which  they  are  modifi- 
**  cations,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  them. 
“ The  foul , therefore*  can  no  more  move 
<c  than  the  thought  or  the  will.” 

To  illuftrate  this  paradox,  he  fays-p,  that 
“ the  void  fpace9  in  a carriage  drawn  by 
horfes,  does  not  move  with  the  carriage, 
“ becaufe  it  is  nothing ; and  though  the  foul 
€<  be  a real  fubftance,  it  bears  no  more  rela-r 
“ tion  to  place,  than  if  it  had  been  nothing 
at  all.”  He  adds;};,  in  order  to  explain 
* P.  271.  f P.  272.  ; P.  273. 
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how  the  foul  can  have  an  idea  of  exten- 
lion  and  of  fpace,  when  itfelf  bears  no  re- 
lation to  either,  that  “ though  the  foul  be 
€€  incapable  of  motion,  like  the  body,  it 
<c  doth  not  fail  to  contain  eminently  within 
“ itfelf  that  quality  of  matter,  and  therefore 
“ is  capable  of  transferring  it  upon  matter* 
€€  and  of  fuppoling  it  to  belong  to  mat- 
“ ter/’ 

Afterwards*,  in  explaining  what  is  meant 
by  the  foul's  willing  and  adding  in  its  own 
body , he  fays,  that  “ thefe  expreffions,  the 
*c  foul  is  in  the  body , thinks,  in  the  bodyi  and 
“ goes  out  of  the  body>  lignify  nothing  but 
iC  that  the  foul  is  united,  to  the  body , that  it 
€C  thinks  in  a dependence  upon  that  union, 
“ and  that,  after  a certain  time,  the  foul  will 
“ be  no  longer  united  with  that  body  * but 
“ that  the  foul  is  not  placed  in  the  body  as 
“ the  brain  is  in  the  Jkull , or  that  it  is  in  the 
“ place  where  the  body  is.”  How  unin  tel-* 
ligibly  are  perfons  reduced  to  talk,  when  they 
quit  the  road  of  common  fenfe,  forming  their 
lyftems  not  from  facls  and  appearances , but 
from  imagination . 

The  author  of  Letters  on  Materialifm , ad- 
dreffed  to  myfelf,  feetns  to  think  that  he  has 
faid  fomething  to  the  purpofe,  with  refpedt  to 
this  difficulty,  arifing  from  the  place  of fpirits, 
by  conlidering  fpace  as  nothing  more  than  an 
ideal  phenomenon  arifing  from  the  extenjive  order 
of  co-exifiing  bodies . As  this  expreffion,  I 
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own,  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  me,  I fhall  lay 
before  my  readers  the  whole  paragraph,  be- 
caufe,  though  I am  not  able  to  get  any  light 
from  it,  it  is  poliible  that  another  may. 

“ To  your  fecond  objection,  that  properly 
ct  fpeaking,  your  mind  is  no  more  in  your  body , 
es  than  it  is  in  the  moon ; be  caufe  it  is  in- 
44  capable  of  bearing  the  leaf  relation  to  [pace? 
<c  I anfwer,  matter , indeed,  occupies  j pace , 
<c  to  which  fpirit  has  no  relation ; that  is, 
matter,  as  a compounded  fubftance,  bears, 
44  in  its  various  parts,  a relation  to  other  bo- 
44  dies.  Space,  in  itfelf,  is  nothing  real,  it  is 
only  an  ideal  phenomenon  arifing  from  the 
44  extenfive  order  of  co-exifting  bodies.  Take 
“ from  the  creation  every  body,  or,  which 
44  amounts  to  the  fame,  every  being  capable 
44  of  viewing  them,  and  fpace  will  no  longer 
“ fub^i^i:.,, 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  impoffible, 
even  in  idea,  to  fuppofe  the  annihilation  of 
fpace.  Let  ajiy  perfon  but  for  a moment 
fuppofe  the  annihilation  of  all  matter , which 
is  not  difficult,  and  then  confider  whether  the 
annihilation  of  fpace  will  neceffarily  follow. 
I do  not  mean  in  imagination , like  the  idea  of 
things  tending  to  fall  downwards  on  the  op- 
polite  lide  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things . 

Afterwards  this  writer  conliders  the  prefence 
ef  the  mind  with  the  body,  as  attefted  by  its 
action  upon  it,  fo  that  ftill  the  fpirit,  properly 
fpeaking,  is  no  where , and  has  no  motion , not- 
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withftanding  its  ftridl  union  with,  and  its 
conftant  adtion  upon,  a body  which  is  necef- 
farily  confined  to  fome  particular  place,  and 
which  it  obliges  to  change  its  place  at  plea- 
fure.  How  thefe  notions  ftrike  others  I can- 
not tell ; to  me  nothing  can  appear  more 
whimfical,  or  extravagant; 


part  Ii. 

Of  the  mutual  Influences  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Body . 

IT  is  contended  for  by  all  metaphyficians, 
who  maintain  the  dodtrine  of  any  proper  im± 
material  principle  $ that  Jpirit  and  body  can  have 
no  common  property ; and  when  it  is  afked. 
How,  then,  can  they  adl  upon  one  another , 
and  how  can  they  be  fo  intimately  connefted 
as  to  be  continually  and  neeeflarily  fubjedt  to 
each  other's  influence  ? it  is  acknowledged  to 
fee  a difficulty , and  a myjiery  that  we  cannot 
comprehend.  But  had  this,  queftion  been 
confidered  with  due  attention,  what  has  been 
called  a difficulty  would,  I doubt  not,  have 
been  deemed  an  impojfibility  •,  or  fuch  amyftery 
as  that  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
fupper,  becoming  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift,  or  that  of  each  of  the  three  perfons  in 
the  Trinity  being  equally  God,  and  yet  there 
being  no  more  Gods  than  one ; which,  ill  the 
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eye  of  common  fenfe,  are  not  properly  diffi^ 
cidtics ; or  myfleries , but  dired  contradictions 
fuch  as  that  of  a thing  being  and  not  being  at 
the  fame  time. 

Let  a man  torture  his  imagination  as  much 
as  he  pleafes,  I will  pronounce  it  to  be  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  conceive  even  the  poffi- 
bility  of  mutual  action  without  fome  common 
property , by  means  of  which  the  things  that 
a 51  and  re-aCl  upon  each  other,  may  have 
fome  connexion . A fubftance  that  is  hard  may 
ad  upon,  and  be  aded  upon  by,  another 
hard  fubftance,  or  even  one  that  is  foft> 
which,  in  fad,  is  only  relatively  lefs  hard: 
but  it  is  certainly  impoffible  that  it  fhould 
affed,  or  be  affeded  by,  a fubftance  that  can 
make  no  refinance  at  all , and  efpecially  a kind 
of  fubftance  that  cannot,  with  any  propriety 
of  fpeech,  be  faid  to  be  even  in  the  fame  place 
with  it.  If  this  be  not  an  impojjibility , I 
really  do  not  know  what  is  fo* 

But  admitting  that  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  abfolute  impoffibility,  viz.  that  fub^ 
ftances  which  have  no  common  property  can, 
neverthelefs,  affed,  and  be  affeded  by  each 
other,  to  be  no  more  than  a difficulty  ; it  is 
however  a difficulty  of  fuch  magnitude,  as 
far  to  exceed  that  of  conceiving  that  the 
principle  of  fenfation  may  poffibly  confift  with 
matter ; and,  therefore,  if,  of  two  difficulties, 
it  be  moft  philofophical  to  take  the  leaf , we 
muft,  of  courfe,  abandon  the  hypothefis  of 
two  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  principles  in 
G man , 
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man , Xvhich  is  clogged  with  the  greater  diffi-* 
culty  of  conception,  and  admit  that  of  the 
unijormity  of  bis  nature , which  is  only  attended 
with  a lefs  difficulty. 

The  great  difficulty  that  attends  the  fuppo- 
lition  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body,  came 
in  with  the  Cartefian  hypothefis,  which  goes 
upon  the  idea  that  the  effence  of  mind  is 
thought , and  the  effence  of  body  exienfion , 
exclufive  of  every  property  that  had  before 
been  fuppofed  to  be  common  to  them  both, 
and  by  which  they  might  influence  one  an- 
other. And  it  is  very  amufing  to  obferve  the 
different  hypothefes  that  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  the  foul  receiving  ideas  by  the  cor- 
poreal fenfes,  and  for  the  motion  of  the  body 
in  confequence  of  the  volition  of  the  foul. 

That  the  body  and  mind  have  no  phyfi- 
cal  influence  upon  one  another,  Defcartes 
could  not  but  allow.  He  therefore  fuppofed 
that  the  impreffion  of  external  objects,  was 
only  the  occajional , and  not  the  efficient  caufe 
of  fenfation  in  the  mind ; that  volition 
alio  was  only  the  occafional,  and  not  the 
efficient  caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  muffles 
and  that  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  real  efficient 
caufe  was  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity, 
exerted  according  to  certain  rules  which  he 
invariably  followed.  Thus,  whenever  an 
objedt  is  prefented,  the  divine  Being  im- 
preffes  the  mind,  and  whenever  a volition 
takes  place,  he  produces  the  correfponding 
motion  in  the  mufcular  fyftem. 

Malebranche 
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Malebranche  refined  upon  this  hypothefis, 
fuppofing  that  we  perceive  the  ideas  of  things 
not  only  by  the  divine  agency , but  in  the  di- 
vine mind  it  [elf  all  ideas  being  firfi:  in  the 
divine  mind,  and  there  perceived  by  us.  A 
general  view  of  his  fyftem,  with  the  reafons 
on  which  it  is  founded,  is  thus  given  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  *. 

“ We  cannot  perceive  any  thing  that  is 
€<  not  intimately  united  to  the  foul  3 but  there 
<c  being  no  proportion  between  the  foul  and 
“ material  things,  thefe  cannot  be  united  to  it, 
“ or  perceived  by  it.  Our  fouls  are,  indeed, 
<c  united  to  our  bodies,  but  there  is  a inannef 

of  union  neceffary  to  perception,  and  an- 
“ other  that  is  not  fo.  God,  who  is  a fub- 
“ ftance,  and  the  only  intelligible  fubftance, 
“ is  intimately  united  to  our  fouls  by  his  pre- 
“ fence.  He  is  th t place  of fpirits,  as  [pace  is 
“ the  place  of  bodies  3 and  as  he  muft  have  in 
“ himfelf  the  ideas  of  all  the  beings  that  he 
€e  has  created,  we  may  fee  thofe  ideas  in  God, 
“ as  he  is  pleafed  to  fhew  them  to  us.” 

The  celebrated  mathematician  and  meta~ 
phyfician,  Leibnitz,  was  as  fenfible  of  the 
impoffibility  of  all  proper  connexion,  or  in-* 
fluence,  between  matter  and  fpirit,  as  the 
Cartefians,  but  he  explained  the  correfpon- 
dence  there  is  between  them  in  quite  another, 
though  not  a more  fatisfadlory  manner;  form- 
ing a fyftem,  which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  pre-efiablijhed  harmony . For,  admitting 
* See  his  Works,  vol.  iii.  p,  543, 
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the  neceffary  and  phyfical  operation  of  alf 
caufes,  mental  and  corporeal,  he  fuppofes 
that  the  whole  train  of  volitions,  from  a man’s 
birth  to  his  death,  would  have  taken  place  in 
the  mind  in  the  fame  order,  if  there  had  been 
no  body  connedded  with  it ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  the  motions  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  body  (being  properly  an  automa- 
ton) would  have  been  the  fame,  if  there  had 
been  no  foul  connected  with  it : but  that  it  is 
pre-eftablifhed  by  the  divine  Being,  that  the 
volitions  of  the  one,  and  the  motions  of  the 
other,  fhould  ftrictly  correfpond,  juft  as  they 
would  have  done,  if  they  had  really  been  caufe 
and  effeB  to  each  other. 

Neither  of  thefe  hypothefes  having  given 
lafting  fatisfaddion,  the  defenders  of  the  mo- 
dern doddrine  of  immateriality  have  generally 
contented  themfelves  with  fuppofing,  that 
there  is  fome  unknown  real  influence  between 
the  foul  and  the  body,  but  that  the  connec- 
tion is  a myfldry  to  us.  And  this  is  not  the 
firftabfurdity,  and  impoftibility,  that  has  found 
a convenient  lhelter  under  that  term. 

The  learned  Beaufobre  acknowledges  this- 
difficulty,  even  with  refpedt  to  the  Deity 
himfelf,  but  he  gives  us  no  affiftance  with 
refpedd  to  the  folution  of  it.  “ If,”  fays 
he  *,  “ the  fubftance  of  the  firft  mover  be 
“ abfolutely  immaterial,  without  extenfion, 
“ and  without  fize  ( grandeur ) one  cannot 
“ conceive  how  it  fhould  give  motion  to  mat^ 
* Vol.  i.  p.  483. 
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**  ter ; becaufe  fucli  a fubftance  can  have  no 
**  hold  (prife ) of  them,  any  more  than  they 
have  upon  it.  We  muft,  therefore,  have 
**  recourfe  to  the  chriftian  fyftem,  according 
to  which,  God  acts  upon  matter  by  an  adt 
“ of  his  will  only.”  But  if  the  fubftance  of 
a fpirit  cannot  adt  upon  matter,  how  can  the 
mere  volition,  which  is  the  mere  adt  of  a fpirit, 
affedt  it  ? 

Mr.  Baxter,  who  afcribes  fo  much  to  the 
agency  of  the  Deity,  and  fo  little  to  matter,  is, 
as  might  be  expedted,  peculiarly  embarraffed 
with  this  difficulty.  According  to  him,  all 
the  properties  of  matter,  as  attraction,  repul- 
fion,  and  cohefion,  are  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  divine  Being.  Confequently,  as  we 
perceive  material  things  by  means  of  thefe 
their  powers,  it  but  too  plainly  follows,  that, 
in  fact,  matter  is  wholly  fuperfluous  ; for  if 
it  exifts,  all  its  operations  and  effects  are  re- 
folvable  into  the  pure  unaided  operation  of 
the  Deity.  Such  a philofopher  cannot  but  be 
puzzled  to  anfwer  Bifhop  Berkley,  who  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  divine  Being  himfelf  prefen  ted 
the  ideas  of  all  things  to  our  minds,  and  that 
nothing  material  exifts.  The  following  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a very  poor  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  real  ufe  of  matter  to  imprefs  the  mind. 

Thofe  philofophers,”  fays  he*,  “ who 
“ allow  the  objedts  of  our  ideas  to  exift, 
(lC  affirm,  I think,  without  neceffity,  that 

* VoL  ii.  p.  333. 
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fs  the  fovereign  mind  produces  the  ideas  of 
fC  them  in  us,  in  fo  far,  I mean,  as  the  objects 
“ themfelves  may  do  this,  or  otherwife  than 
tc  by  co-operation.  Matter  I know  cannot 
adi  of  itfelf,  as  it  adts  only  by  refinance. 
But  if  the  refiftance  between  the  matter  of 
our  bodies,  and  other  matter,  be  enough 
to  excite  the  idea  of  their  refiftance  in  our 
i£  minds,  it  would  be  unneceffary  to  fuppofe 
tf<;  God  to  excite  that  idea,  and  the  refiftance 
itfelf  to  have  no  effedt.  And  if  we  do  not 
€C  allow  the  matter  of  our  bodies  afte&s  our 
<e  minds  diredtly,  and  by  itfelf,  the  union  be- 
tween  them  may  feem  to  be,  in  a great 
<c  meafure,  to  no  purpofe.” 

What  does  this  amount  to,  but  that,  fince 
matter  does  exift,  it  muft  be  of  fome  ufe,  though 
Mr.  Baxter’s  general  hypothefis,  agreeably  to 
which  he  here  aflerts,  that  matter  cannot  adt  of 
itjelfy  leaves  fo  very  little  to  it,  that  it  might 
very  well  have  been  fpared.  Pity,  that  fo  mif- 
chievous  a thing,  as  he  every  where  reprefents 
matter  to  be,  fhould  have  been  introduced  at 
all,  when,  without  the  aid  of  fuperior  power, 
it  could  not  do  even  that  mifchief. 

Mr.  Baxter  feems  to  have  thought,  that  the 
connexion  between  the  foul  and  the  body 
fubfifted  only  during  a ftate  of  vigilance  ; for 
that,  though  during  fleep,  the  foul,  as  he 
fays*,  “ is  always  adlive  and  percipient , and  is 
never  without  fome  real  perception,  it  moft 

* Ypl.  ii.  p,  |i. 
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<c  evidently  ceafes  to  act  and  perceive  by  the 
<c  body.”  It  is,  therefore,  in  fadt,  in  an  unem- 
bodied ftate.  It  is  pity,  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  what  paffes  in  that  ftate ; but  that, 
in  the  moment  of  the  re-union  of  the  foul  to 
the  body,  on  awaking  from  fleep,  all  that 
paffed  in  this  intermediate  ftate  is  forgotten. 

Whatever  paffes  in  dreams , this  philofopher 
fuppofes,  not  to  be  any  thing  that  the  foul  is 
concerned  in,  but  the  work  of  other  intellec- 
tual agents,  which  occupy  the  fenfory  the  mo- 
ment that  the  foul  abandons  it.  If  we  alk,  why 
the  foul  thus  abandons  the  fenfory,  he  fays,  it 
is  on  account  of  the  “ expence  of  animal  fpirits , 
(c  neceflary  to  keep  the  former  impreffions 
<c  patent,  and  to  produce  new  ones,  and  that 
“ the  fatigue  of  continuing  to  do  this  is  in- 
tolerable.”  But  as  it  is  not  th efoul  that  is 
fatigued,  but  the  body  only,  is  there  not  the 
fame  expence  of  animal  fpirits,  whether  the 
proper  foul  of  the  man,  or  fome  other  fpirit, 
be  at  work  in  the  fenfory  ? The  fame  quantity 
of  thought  muft  be  attended  with  the  fame  ex- 
pence of  animal  fpirits. 

The  author  of  La  vraye  Philofophie  has  a 
very  lingular  manner  of  helping  this  great  dif- 
ficulty concerning  the  foul  adling  upon  the 
body.  I lhall  only  quote  the  paffage  without 
making  any  remark  upon  it.  “ Without 
“ doubt,”  fays  he*,  “ it  is  not  by  thought 
“ that  the  foul  moves  the  body,  for  as  it  is 
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“ not  by  thought,  that  the  foul  enriches  cor- 
“ poreal  bodies  with  colours  and  extenfi.on, 
<c  neither  is  it  by  thought  that  it  acts  upon 
“ matter,  and  puts  it  in  motion.  It  does 
“ both  thefe  things,  and  many  others  of  a 
<f  fimilar  nature,  by  its  own  energy.  The 
cc  fupreme  Being,  in  creating  it,  willed  that 
“ it  fhould  have,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the 

properties  of  matter,  without  having  the 
(e  imperfections  of  it.” 

Others  think  to  provide  for  the  neceffary 
mutual  adtion  and  re-adtion  between  foul  and 
body,  by  imagining,  that  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  like  common  properties  between  them, 
though  by  this  means  they  evidently  deftroy 
the  diftindtion  between  thefe  two  fubflances. 
This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  author 
of  Letters  on  Maierialifm. 

“ You  tell  us,”  fays  he*,  “ that  matter 
“ and fpirit  are  always  defcribed , as  having  not 
“ one  common  proper ty,  by  means  of  which  they 
“ can  affect , or  aCl  upon  each  other. — This 
*c  may  be  true  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  phi- 
“ lofophers,  who  coniider  all  matter  as  pa  five' 
fC  and  inert , void  of  every  fpecies  of  force , 
“ aCtion , or  energy . But  probably,  fuch  ne- 
“ gative  attributes  can  fcarcely  conftitute  the 
“ nature  of  any  being.  In  every  fentiment, 
<£  indeed,  the  properties  of  thefe  two  fub- 
“ fiances  muft,  in  part , at  leaft,  effentially 
(f  differ,  becaufe  their  natures  are  ever  laid  to 
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*s  be  dtjjimilar ; yet,  it  does  not  hence  follow, 
that  they  may  not  be  endowed  with  powers 
“ whereby  mutually  to  aftedl  and  a<d  upon 
“ each  other.  A being  of  a fuperior  order 
fC  may  a dt  on  an  inferior  one,  placed  higher 
“ on  the  fcale.  It  has  acquired  nobler  pro- 
perties,  but  it  is  not  therefore  deprived  of 
“ fuch  inferior  qualities  as  are  not  unalliable 
“ with  the  more  exalted  fpecies.  Particular- 
ly,  this  muft  be  the  cafe  where  the  fuperior 
“ being  conditutes  a part  of  the  fame  gene- 
fC  ral  fyftem?  Thus  will  the  foul  be  able 
“ to  acb  on  matter,  and  confequently  on  its 
“ own  body,  which  experience  like  wife  fee  ms 
“ to  confirm. 

“ Why  may  not  matter  alfo  a<d  upon  fpi- 
“ rit,  at  lead,  the  mod  exalted  and  refined  part 
“ of  matter , in  a manner,  perhaps,  inexpli- 
cable,  but  analogous  to  its  inferior  nature 
€t  and  powers?  Thus  reciprocally  will  the 
“ body  adt  upon  the  foul.  For  this  nothing 
“ feems  more  requifite  than  that  matter,  in 
t€  its  component  elements,  diould  be  polfeffed 
“ of  an  affive  force,  judly  proportioned  to 
“ their  order,  and  rank  of  being.  It  mud 
“ refide  in  the  elements,  and  thefe  mud  be 
“ Jimple,  becaufe  no  force  could  ever  inhere 
“ in  a fubdance  ever  divifible;  and  were  not 
“ the  elements  active,  their  compounds  never 
f{  could  be  ^ no  more  than  a percipient  brain 
could  arife  from  impercipient  particles. 
“ The  material  elements  then,  I conceive  to 
fi  be  fimple  and  adlive,  active  in  various  de^- 
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*c  grees,  according  to  their  fcale  of  being,  or 
the  part  they  are  by  infinite  wifdom  deftin- 
edto  fill.  The  human  body,  a compound 
“ of  thefe  elements,  and  the  brain  particular- 
“ ly,  muft  be  conceived  as  an  inftrument 
**  mounted  in  the  mo  ft  exadt  accord  of  parts 
“ to  parts,  and  as  endowed  with  the  greateft 
**  energetic  powers  of  which  body  is  fufcepti- 
ble.  It  is  thus  rendered  a fit  habitation  for 
“ a fubftance  fimple  and  highly  active,  as  is 
“ the  foul. 

“ The  foul,  as  a fuperior  being,  muft  have, 
cc  additionally,  other  fuperior  attributes,  fome 
of  which  may  be  roufed  into  adtion  by  the 
“ impulfe  of  an  inferior  agent,  the  body, 

“ whilft  the  more  eminent  (though  not,  from 
the  pre-eftablifhed  laws  of  union,  indepen- 
“ dent  in  their  operations)  are,  however,  out 
“ of  the  reach  of  any  immediate  and  diredt 
bodily  adtion.  Thus  will  the  various  men- 
“ tal  powers  be  progreflively  brought  into 
“ adtion,  and  man  will  feel,  will  perceive, 
will  think,  and  will  reafon,  juft  as  the  re- 
“ fpedtive  operative  caufes  exert  their  influ- 
ic  ence.  . i 

“ In  the  fyftem  of  occajional  caufes  (where- 
<e  in  all  matter  is  fuppofed  to  be  paflive  and 
“ lifelefs,  and  wherein  even  the  foul  itfelf, 

“ though  faid  to  be  adtive,  never  aflsj  the 
“ Deity  is  introduced  as  the  only  mover,  and 
“ real  agent,  but  is  reprefented,  as  ever  deter-  |j 
“ mined  to  adt  by  the  view  of  the  different 
“ ftates  in  which  he  himfelf  has  placed  the 
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**  external  beings.  The  dodtrine  of  phyjical 
“ influence  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  philo- 
“ fophical  notion.  Here  the  two  fubftances 
“ mutually  adt  and  re-adl  upon  each  other. ” 

I do  not  imagine  that  the  more  acute  im- 
materialifts  will  think  themfelves  under  any 
obligation  to  this  defender  of  their  principles, 
either  for  giving  fpirit  fuch  inferior  quali- 
ties as  are  not  unalliable  with  the  more  exalted 
fpecies  of  matter , or  for  enduing  matter  with 
that  active  power,  which  is  generally  thought 
peculiar  to  fpirit  • becaufe,  in  fadt,  this  hypo- 
thecs entirely  confounds  the  two  fubftances, 
and  lays  a foundation  for  the  groffeft  mate- 
rialifm.  For  the  moft  exalted  and  refined  part 
of  matter  cannot  be  deemed  to  differ  effentially 
from  the  grofi'efi  matter.  For,  difference  in 
fize  is  all  that  the  terms  exalted  and  refined 
can  poffibly  fignify  when  applied  to  matter. 
An  immaterial  foul,  therefore,  mu  ft  be  wholly 
incapable  of  adtion  and.  re-action  with  the 
moft  exalted  and  refined,  as  well  as  with  the 
groffeft  corporeal  fyftem.  A foul,  capable  of 
this  mutual  adtion  with  body,  muft  have  fome- 
i thing  grofs  in  itfelf,  and  therefore  muft  be 
degraded  from  holding  that  very  high  and 
diftinguifhed  rank  in  the  fcale  of  being,  which 
. has  been  affigned  to  it  by  thofe  who  confider 
it  as  infinitely  fuperior  to  matter . 

This  writer  alfo  fays,  that  the  active  force 
which  he  afcribes  to  matter,  muft  refide  in  the 
Ample  elements  of  it,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  “ no 
force  could  ever  inhere  in  a fubftance  ever 
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“ divifible,  and  were  not  the  elements  aftive 
fC  their  compounds  never  could  be  fq.”  But 
did  not  this  writer  know,  that  it  is  even 
demonftrable  that  matter  is  infinitely  divifible , 
and  that,  therefore,  according  to  his  own  con- 
ceffion,  no  adtive  force  can  ever  inhere  in  it  ? 
This  writer,  therefore,  acknowledging,  as  he 
does,  the  neceffity  of  a phyfcal  influence  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  mind,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  abandon  the  notion  of  two  i difiinEl  princi - 
pies , and  adopt  that  of  the  uniform  comp  oft  ion 
of  the  whole  man . 

The  vulgar,  who  confider  fpirit  as  a thin 
aerial  fub fiance,  would  be  exceedingly  puzzled 
if  they  were  to  endeavour  to  realize  the  mo- 
dern idea  of  a proper  immaterial  being ; fince,  to 
them,  it  would  feem  to  have  nothing  pofitive 
in  its  nature,  but  to  be  only  a negation  of  pro- 
perties,. though  difguifed  under  the  pofitive 
appellation  of  fpirit . To  them  it  muft  appear 
to  be  the  idea  of  nothing  at  all , and  to  be  in- 
capable of  fupporting  any  properties. 

Metaphyficians,  however,  affirm,  that  we 
have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of 
matter,  each  being  equally  the  unknown  fup- 
port  of  known  properties,  matter  of  exten- 
fion  and  folidity,  and  fpirit  of  fenfation  and 
thought.  But  ftill,  fince  the  fubjlance  is  con- 
feffedly  unknown  to  us,  it  muft  alfo  be  un- 
known to  us  what  properties  it  is  capable  of 
fupporting ; and,  therefore,  unlefs  there  be  a 
real  inconfiftency  in  the  properties  themfelves, 
thofe  which  have  hitherto  been  afcribed  to 
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Iboth  fubftances  may  belong  to  either  of 
them. 

For  this  reafon,  Mr.  Locke,  who  maintains 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  and  yet  afferts 
that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
matter  may  have  the  property  of  thought 
fuperadded  to  it,  ought  to  have  concluded,  that 
this  is  really  the  cafe  ; fince,  according  to  the 
rules  of  philofophizing,  we  ought  not  to 
multiply  caufes  without  neceffity,  which  in 
this  cafe  he  does  not  pretend  to. 

I fhall  conclude  this  fedtion  with  a quota- 
tion from  the  author  of  Reflections  on  the  Ex- 
igence of  the  foul , and  of  the  Exiflence  of  God , 
as  reprefented  in  the  Examen  die  Fatalifme 
“ If,”  fays  he,  “ the  operations  aferibed 
*c  to  the  mind  may  refult  from  the  powers 
**  of  matter,  why  fhould  we  fuppofe  a being 
“ that  is  ufelefs,  and  which  folves  no  dif- 
“ ficulty  ? It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  proper- 
“ ties  of  matter  do  not  exclude  thofe  of  in- 
cc  telligence,  but  it  cannot  be  imagined  how 
“ a being,  which  has  no  property  befides 
<c  intelligence,  can  make  ufe  of  matter.  In 
“ reality,  how  can  this  fubftance,  which 
“ bears  no  relation  to  matter,  be  fenfible  of 
“ it,  or  perceive  it?  In  order  to  fee  things, 
“ it  is  neceffary  that  they  make  an  impref- 
“ lion  upon  us,  that  there  be  fome  relation 

between  us  and  them,  but  what  can  be  this 
“ relation  ?”  I fhall  only  obferve  upon  this 
palfage,  that  we  can  never  leave  the  road  of 
* Vol.  i.  p.  390. 
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found  philofophy,  without  giving  advantage 
to  atheifts  and  unbelievers. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Of  Spirits  having  Extenfion. 

CEVERAL  of  the  moderns  finding  them- 
^ felves  embarraffed  with  the  idea  of  a foul, 
as  being  without  any  extenfion  or  relation  to 
fpace,  have  admitted  thefe  properties  to  belong 
to  lpirits.  But  they  do  not  feem  to  have  con- 
fidered  how  inconfifient  it  is  with  their  ge- 
neral dodlrine,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
it  is  fupported,  to  admit  thus  much,  or  the 
peculiar  difficulties  with  which  this  fcheme  is 
clogged.  Thefe,  therefore,  I fhall  proceed 
to  reprefen t. 

i.  The  chief  reafon  why  the  principle  of 
thought  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  incompatible 
with  matter,  is,  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
connexion  between  thought  and  folidity , that 
the  two  ideas  are  altogether  different  and 
diffimiiar . But  is  there  any  more  conceivable 
connexion  between  thought  and  mere  exten- 
Jion  ? Are  ideas,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  perfons  who  hold  this  dodtrine,  extended 
things  ? Is  the  judgment  extended,  is  the  will 
extended , or  have  the  pajfions  extenfion  ? How, 
then,  do  they  require  an  extended  fubflance 
in  which  to  inhere  ? If  there  be  fome  un- 
known 
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known  reafon  why  they  do  require  an  extend- 
ed fubfiratum , may  not  this  fubftance  have 
folidity  added  to  its  extenfion ; the  idea  of  fo- 
lidity  not  being  more  foreign  to  the  idea  of 
thought,  than  that  of  extenfion,  nor  more  dif- 
fimilar  to  it. 

2.  The  effence  of  the  foul,  it  is  faid,  can- 
not be  matter,  becaufe  it  would  then  be  di~ 
vifble  ; but  is  not  every  thing  that  is  extended 
divifible  ? It  is  not  the  folidity  of  bodies  that 
makes  them  capable  of  diviiion  fo  properly 
as  their  extenfion.  It  is  this  property  that 
makes  diviiion  poffible ; and  then  all  that  is 
neceflary  to  adual  diviiion  is  difcerptibility , or 
the  poffible  feparation  of  one  part  of  its  fub- 
ftance from  another.  For  wherever  there  is 
extenfion,  there  mu  ft  be  conceivable  parts, 
viz.  a half,  a third,  a fourth,  &c.  But  till 
the  fubftance  of  which  the  foul  (exclufive  of 
its  power  of  thinking)  confifts,  be  more  known 
to  us,  fo  that  we  can  fubjed  it  to  a rigorous 
examination,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  whether 
it  be  more  or  lefs  aifcerptible  than  any  fpecies 
of  matter  ; for  all  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  extended , and  that  it  thinks . The  firm- 
nefs  of  its  texture,  is  a thing  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge  at  all;  and  if  it  be  any  thing 
more  than  mere  /pace , it  muft  have  that  which 
may  be  called  texture , or  confidence , folid  or 
fluid,  elaftic  or  non-elaftic,  &c.  &c.  Con- 
sequently, it  may,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be 
as  corruptible,  and  perifhable,  as  the  body. 
The  boafted  unity  of  confcioufnefs , and  jimpli - 
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city  of  perception  and  thought , can  be  no  fe~ 
curity  againft  divifion  and  diffblution,  unlefs 
they  inhere  in  a fubftance  naturally  incapable 
of  divifion,  and  conlequently  of  diffoiution. 

3.  As  divilibility  may  always  be  predicat- 
ed of  any  fubftance  that  is  extended,  and  not 
infinite,  I wifh  the  advocates  of  this  dodtrine 
of  extended  fpirit,  would  confider  a little  what 
would  be  the  probable  confequence  of  an  adtual 
divifion  of  it.  Suppofing  the  fubftance  of  a! 
human  foul  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
(which  to  divine  power  muft,  at  leaft,  be 
pofiible)  would  the  power  of  thinking  be  ne- 
ceffarily  deftroyed,  or  would  the  refult  be 
two  J'piritSy  of  inferior  powers,  as  well  as  of 
fmaller  fize  ? If  fo,  would  each  of  them  retain 
the  confcioufnefs  of  the  whole  undivided  foul, 
or  would  the  flock  of  ideas  be  equally  divided 
between  them  ? 

4.  As  every  created  being  muft  exift  before 
it  can  a5iy  I wifh  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine would  confider  what  idea  they  can  form 
of  the  extended  fubftance  of  a fpirit  before 
it  has  acquired  any  ideas  at  all,  and  confe- 
quently  before  it  has  begun  to  think.  In 
what  will  it  differ  from  mere  fpace  ? What- 
ever this  ftate  be,  in  what  does  it  differ  from 
the  ftate  of  the  foul  whenever  it  ceafes  to 
think,  as  in  a deep  fleep,  a fwoon,  or  the  ftate 
between  death  and  the  refurredtion  ! 

5.  I would  alfo  fubmit  it  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  partifans  of  extended  fpiritualifmy 
what  fize  or  Jhape  they  would  give  to  the 
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human  foul  (for  if  it  be  extended,  fize  and 
fhape  it  muft  have)  and  whether  fome  incon- 
venience may  not  arife  to  their  fyftem  in  the 
difcuffion  of  the  queftion.  If  nothing  can 
aft  but  where  it  is,  I fhould  think  that  the 
foul  muft  have  the  fize  and  form  of  the  brain, 
if  not  of  the  whole  nervous  fyftem.  For 
there  is  no  region  within  the  brain  of  lefs  ex- 
tent than  the  medullary  part  of  it,  that  can 
be  imagined  to  be  the  fenforlum , or  the  im- 
mediate feat  of  fenfation ; and  as  the  nerves 
conflft  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  medul- 
lary part  of  the  brain,  and  are  properly  a pro- 
duftion,  or  part  of  it,  I do  not  fee  why  the 
foul  fhould  be  confined  to  the  fize  of  the  brain 
only,  exclufive  of  the  nerves ; and  then,  as  the 
nerves  are  in  every  part  of  the  body,  the  foul 
would,  in  faft,  be  of  the  fame  form  and  fize 
with  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  though 
with  more  interfaces. 

6*  It  is  alfo  a matter  of  fome  curiofity  to 
the  fpeculatift,  to  confider  whether  the  fize 
and  form  of  thefe  extended  fouls  be  invariable, 
or  whether,  as  we  fuppofe  the  body  to  under- 
go fome  change  at  the  refurreftion,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  its  new  mode  of  exiftence,  the 
foul  may  not  undergo  a proportionable  change, 
and  be  transformed  together  with  it. 

7.  We  are  apt  to  impofe  upon  ourfelves, 
and  to  confound  our  underftandings,  by  the 
ufe  of  general  terms.  To  gain  clear  percep- 
tions of  things  we  muft  infpeft  them  more 
clofelv,  in  order  to  difcover  what  particular 
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and  more  definite  ideas  are  necefiarily  compriz** 
ed  in  the  more  general  ones.  Thus,  while  we 
content  ourfelves  with  faying,  that  man  is  a 
compound  being,  confiftingof  two  fubftances* 
the  one  corporeal , and  the  other  Jpiritual , the 
one  both  extended  and  folid,  and  the  other 
extended  indeed,  but  deftitute  of  folidity ; 
and  that  an  intimate  union  fubfifts  between 
them,  fo  that  they  always  accompany  and  ajfeft 
one  another  (an  imprefiion  upon  the  body 
caufing  a fenfation  in  the  mind,  and  a voli- 
tion of  the  mind  caufing  a motion  of  the  body) 
we  are  fatisfied.  The  hypothelis  feems  to 
correfpond  to  the  firf  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena y and  though  we  cannot  help  being  ftag- 
gered,  when  we  confider  this  intimate  union 
of  two  fuch  heterogeneous  fubfances9  we  ftill 
acquiefce  in  it,  as  an  union  effected  by  al- 
mighty power;  and  we  are  likewife  repelled 
from  a rigorous  examination  of  it  by  the 
idea,  however  ill-founded*  that  our  profpedts 
of  a future  life  are  materially  affedted  by  it. 

But  a future  life  being  fecured  to  us  by  the 
promifes  of  the  gofpel,  upon  other  and  better 
principles , we  need  not  be  afraid  to  confider 
what  this  fuppofed  union  of  body  and  foul 
really  implies,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  imply 
that  the  foul,  having  locality , a nci  extenjion , 
mu  ft  have  folidity  alfo. 

That  the  mind  fhould  move  the  body*  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  move  itfelf  along  with  the 
body,  we  may  think  a tolerably  eafy  fuppofi- 
tion ; but  what  fhall  we  fay  to  the  cafe  of  the 
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body  being  moved  during  deep,  or  a fwoon, 
to  which  removal  the  mind  does  not  at  all 
contribute.  It  will  hardly  be  faid  that,  in 
this  cafe,  the  foul  is  firft  of  all  left  behind, 
in  the  place  from  which  the  body  was  taken, 
and  that  it  afterwards  voluntarily  joins  its  for- 
mer companion.  And,  if  not,  the  motion  of 
the  mind  muff,  in  all  cafes,  necejfarily  accom- 
pany the  motion  of  the  living  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mind  muft  be  involuntarily 
dragged  along  with  it.  But  can  this  motion 
be  communicated  from  body  to  mind  without 
real  impulfe , implying  a vis  inertia: , and  foil - 
dity9  without  which,  it  fhould  feem,  that  the 
one  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  other  ? 

8.  It  will  alfo,  I think,  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  feparation  of  the  foul  from  the 
body  after  death,  unlefs  the  fpiritual  fubftance 
be  fuppofed  to  be  a proper  conftituent  part 
of  the  folid  mafs , which,  like  fixed  air  in 
bodies,  is  fet  loofe  when  the  reft  of  the  mafs 
is  diflolved  by  putrefaction,  or  otherwife.  If 
putrefaction,  or  total  diffolution,  be  the  phy- 
fical  caufe  of  this  feparation,  is  there  not  a 
good  foundation  for  the  practice  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  preferved  the  bodies  of  their  friends 
as  long  as  they  poffibly  could,  probably  with 
a view  of  retaining  their  fouls  in  them,  or 
near  them  ? 

If  the  foul  be  really  infeparable  from  the 
body,  which  is  probably  the  opinion  of  thofe 
who  maintain  that,  during  the  death  of  the 
body,  the  foul  is  in  a ftate  of  infenfibility 
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until  the  refurredtion,  what  part  of  the  body 
does  it  accompany  ? If  it  be  indifcerptible,  it 
muft  be  wholly  in  fome  one  place  ; and  as  all 
the  conftituent  parts  of  every  member  of  the 
body  are  completely  diffolved  and  difperfed, 
it  muft,  in  fadt,  accompany  fome  one  of  the 
ultimate  particles ; and  which  of  them  can 
that  be  ? 

If  the  extended  fpirit  does  not  accompany 
any  particle  of  the  diflolved  body,  and  all  fouls 
be  preferved,  during  their  dormant  ftate,  in 
fome  general  repofitory  (whether  in  the  fun,  the 
earth,  or  fome  part  of  the  intermediate  fpace) 
in  what  manner  will  the  re-union  of  the  fouls, 
and  their  refpedtive  bodies,  be  effedted  at  the 
refurredtion  ? Will  it  be  by  any  thing  like 
what  is  called  elective  attraction  between  them, 
or  will  it  be  effedted  by  a new  and  exprefs fiat 
of  the  deity  ? 

Thefe  objedtions  do  not  much,  if  at  all, 
affedt  the  dodtrine  of  fpirit  bearing  no  relation 
to  fipace , or  any  fpeculation  concerning  the  di- 
vine effence,  which  fills  all  fpace. 

9.  Many  other  queries  will  neceftarily  ob- 
trude themfelves  on  any  perfon  who  {hall  be- 
gin to  fpeculate  on  the  nature  of  extended 
fpiritual  fubftances,  y/hich  it  will  be  impof- 
lible  to  difmifs  without  fome  degree  of  at- 
tention y and  it  appears  to  me  that,  let  the  ad- 
vocates for  this  dodtrine  anfwer  them  in 
whatever  manner  they  pleafe,  they  muft  occa - 
fion  fome  degree  of  embarraffment,  fo  as  to 
leave  a fufpicicn  of  the  dodtrine  from  which 
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they  arife,  as  wanting  a fufficient  foundation 
in  probability  and  truth ; fuch  as,  What  is 
the  origin,  or  commencement,  of  the  extend- 
ed  fpirit  ? Is  every  foul  a feparate  creation, 
or,  are  fouls  propagated  from  each  other  like 
bodies  ? Does  it  grow  in  fize  with  the  growth 
of  the  body  and  brain  ? Are  thefe  extended 
fpirits  mutually  penetrable  to  each  other  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  muft 
occupy  a portion  of  the  fame  univerfal  fpace 
that  is  already  occupied  by  the  divine  effence. 
Is  the  effence  of  thefe  extended  fpirits  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  deity,  and  will  no  impediment 
arife  from  this  neceffary  mutual  penetration  ? 

Many  more  obfervations  might  be  made  on 
this  notion  of  extended  fpirit,  which  appears 
to  me  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  confidered 
by  thofe  who  hold  it.  They  have  concluded, 
or  rather,  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  there 
is  in  man  a foul  diftindt  from  his  body,  but 
they  revolt  at  the  idea  of  this  foul  having  no 
extension,  or  relation  to  fpace,  and  therefore 
admit  that  it  has  thefe  properties  ; but,  being 
driven  by  mere  neceffity  to  admit  thus  much, 
they  are  unwilling  to  confider  the  fubjedt  any 
farther,  and  (hut  their  eyes  on  all  the  con- 
comitants and  confequences  of  their  concef- 
fions  ; though,  if  they  would  attend  to  them, 
they  would  find  them  fuch  as  would  probably 
make  them  revolt  at  the  whole  fyftem.  Their 
arguments  for  a feparate  foul  from  the  topics 
of  thought  being  d ifli milar  to  matter,  from 
the  unity  of  confcioufnefs,  indifcerptibility, 
II  ? &c. 
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See.  properly  belong  to  the  advocates  for  re- 
fined fpiritualifm,  and  are  impertinently  and 
ineffectually  alledged  by  thofe,  who,  admitting 
a real  extenfion,  and  conlequently  real  lize  and 
form  in  the  foul,  in  vain  imagine,  that  they 
are  advocates  for  the  doCtrine  of  proper  im- 
materiality. In  faCt,  they  are  themfelves 
Jem  i-  mqterialifis . 

How  eafy  is  it  to  get  rid  of  all  the  embar- 
raflment  attending  the  doCtrine  of  a foul,  in 
every  view  of  it,  by  admitting,  agreeably  to 
all  the  phenomena,  that  the  power  of  think- 
ing belongs  to  thf  brain  of  a man,  as  that  of 
walking  to  his  feet,  or  that  of  fpeaking  to  his 
tongue ; that,  therefore,  man,  who  is  one  beings 
is  compofed  of  one  kind  of  fubfance , made  of 
the  duji  of  the  earth ; that  when  he  dies,  he,  of 
courfe,  ceafes  to  think;  but  when  his  feeping 
duft  fhall  be  re-animated  at  the  refurreCtion,  his 
power  of  thinking,  and  his  confcioufnefs, -will 
be  reftored  to  him? 

This  fyftem  gives  a real  value  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a refur  rediion frGm  the  dead , which  is 
peculiar  to  revelation,  on  which  alone  the 
iacred  writers  build  all  our  hope  of  a future 
life,  and  it  explains  the  uniform  language  of 
the  fcriptures,  which  fpeak  of  one  day  of 
judgment  for  all  mankind,  and  reprefen t all 
the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  all  the  punilhments 
cf  vice,  as  taking  place  at  that  awful  day,  and 
not  before.  This  doCtrine  of  a refurreCtion 
was  laughed  at  by  the  conceited  Athenians, 
and  will  always  be  the  fubjeCt  of  ridicule  to 
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perfons  of  a fimilar  turn  of  mind ; but  it  is 
abundantly  confirmed  to  us  by  the  well  atteft- 
ed  refurredion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  pro-, 
mifes  of  the  gofpel,  eftablifhed  on  all  the  mi- 
raculous events  by  which  the  promulgation 
of  chrifiianity  was  attended. 


SECTION  IX. 

Of  the  Vehicle  of  the  SouL 

TV/FA  NY  modern  metaphyficians,  finding 
fome  difficulty  in  uniting  together  things 
fo  difcrepant  in  their  nature,  as  a pure  imma- 
terial fubjiance,  and  fuch  grofs  matter , as  that 
of  which  the  human  body  and  brain  are  com- 
pofed,  have  imagined,  that  this  connexion 
may  be  better  cemented  by  means  of  fome 
intermediate  material  fub fiance,  of  a more  re- 
fined and  fubtle  nature  than  that  which  is  the 
objed:  of  the  fenfes  of  fight  or  touch.  Upon 
the  difiolution  of  the  body  by  death,  they 
fuppofe  that  this  fubtle  vehicle  of  the  foul  is 
fet  loofe  from  its  connexion  with  it,  and  flies 
off,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  fenfes,  together 
•with  the  immaterial  foul,  from  which  it  is 
infeparable,  into  the  intermediate  ftate. 

This,  in  fad:,  is  nothing  more  than  taking 
the  uS'uKov  of  the  ancients,  or  the  popular 
H 4 ghojl 
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ghojl  of  all  countries,  which  was  all  the 
thinking  principle  that  they  had  any  idea  of, 
and  making  it  a kind  of  body  to  Something 
of  which  the  ancients  and  the  vulgar  had  no 
idea.  But  this  modern  vehicle  of  the  foul  is 
altogether  a creature  of  imagination  and  hy- 
pothecs, and  in  reality  without  explaining 
any  one  phenomenon,  or  removing  one  real 
difficulty.  For  fo  Ion?  as  the  matter  of  which’ 

J Q 

this  vehicle  confifts,  has  what  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  eftential  properties  of  all  matter,  viz? 
folid  extent , its  union  with  a truly  immaterial 
fubftance  muft  be  juft  as  difficult  to  conceive, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  fubjedt  of  all  our  corpo- 
real fenfes.  To  the  vulgar,  indeed,  the  at- 
tenuation of  matter  may  make  it  feem  to  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  fpirit ; but  the  philo- 
fopher  knows  that,  in  fadt,  no  attenuation  of 
matter  brings  it  at  all  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
a fubftance  that  has  no  common  property  with 
matter. 

Mr.  Wollafton,  however,  who  is  certainly 
a very  refpedfable  writer,  and  treats  pretty 
largely  pf  this  fubjedt,fof  a vehicle  for  the 
foul,  not  attending  to  thefe  obvious  confidera- 
tion's,  feems  to  confider  the  immaterial  foul  as 
a. fubftance  capable  of  the  moft  intimate  union 
with  this  fub tie  material  vehicle.  I fhall  pre- 
sent my  reader  with  this  writer’s  ideas  on  the 
fubjedf,  and  fubjoin  feme  remarks  upon  it. 
1 might  quote  what  many  others  have  ad- 
vanced, but  there  is  no  end  of  purfuing  fuch 
mere  creatures  of  imagination,  and  the  far- 
ther 
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ther  difcuflion  of  the  fubjedt  would  be  inex- 
cufable  trifling. 

“ The  human  foul/!  fays  Mr,  Wollafton*, 
<c  is  a cogitative  fubftance,  clothed  in  a ma- 
*c  terial  vehicle,  or  rather  united  to  it,  and  as 
“ it  were  infeparably  mixed  (I  had  almoft 
“ fiid  incorporated)  with  it.  Thefe  adt  in 
“ conjundlion,  that  which  affedts  the  one, 
aftedting  the  other. — The  foul  is  detained 
“ in  the  body  (the  head  or  brain)  by  fome 
“ fympathy,  or  attradfion  between  this  ma- 
“ terial  vehicle  and  it,  till  the  habitation  is 
tc  fpoiled,  and  this  mutual  tendency  inter- 
“ rupted  (and  perhaps  turned  into  an  aver- 
“ fion)  by  fome  hurt  or  difeafe,  or  by  the 
“ decays  and  ruins  of  old  age,  or  the  like, 
<x  happening  to  the  body;  and  in  the  interim , 
“ by  means  of  this  vehicle,  motions  and  im- 
preffions  are  communicated  to  and  fro.” 
Again,  he  fays-f*,  “ If  we  fuppofe  the  foul 
“ to  be  a being  by  nature  made  to  inform 
“ fome  body,  and  that  it  cannot  exift  and 
“ adt  in  a ftate  of  total  feparation  from  all 
body — that  body  which  is  fo  neceffary  to 
“ it,  may  be  fome  fine  vehicle,  that  dwells 
“ with  it  in  the  brain,  and  goes  off  with  it 
“ at  death — When  it  (hall,  in  its  proper  ve- 
hide,  be  let  go,  and  take  its  flight  into  the 
“ open  fields  of  heaven,  it  will  then  be  bare 
li  to  the  immediate  impreffion  of  objedts. 
**  And  why  fhould  not  thofe  impreffions 
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€i  which  affedted  the  nerves  that  moved,  and 
“ affedted  the  vehicle,  and  the  foul  in  it, 
“ affedt  the  vehicle  immediately,  when  they 
(C  are  immediately  made  upon  it,  without  the 
“ interpofltion  of  the  nerves.  The  hand 
“ which  feels  an  objedt  at  the  end  of  a ftaff, 
“ may  certainly  be  allowed  to  feel  the  fame 

much  better  by  immediate  contadt,  without 

the  ilafF.” 

On  this  I would  obferve,  that  by  what- 
ever confiderations  it  appears  that  a vehicle  is 
neceiTary  to  the  foul,  the  body  muft  at  leaft 
be  equally  neceflary  to  the  vehicle.  For  it 
by  no  means  follows,  that  becaufe  external 
objedls  can  arfedt  the  vehicle  through  the  body , 
that  therefore  they  would  affedt  it  at  all,  and 
much  lefs  better,  without  its  affiftance.  It 
would  then  follow,  that  becaufe  the  auditory 
nerves  are  affedted  with  founds,  by  means  of 
the  external  and  internal  ear,  that  therefore 
founds  would  be  heard  better  without  the  ear, 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  adting  immediately 
upon  the  nerves  themfelves ; and  that  be- 
caufe the  brain  is  affedted  with  the  feveral 
fenfations,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  that  it 
would  perceive  every  thing  to  much  more 
advantage,  if  it  were  expofed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  all  thofe  things  to  which  the  nerves 
are  expofed.  Whereas  thefe  are  all  contrary 
to  fadt. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  greateft  rea-* 
fon  to  believe,  that  nothing  is  provided  for 
us  as  a means , or  injlrument  of  fenfation,  but 

what 
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what  was  naturally  proper,  and  even  necef- 
fary  for  the  purpofe  ; and  confequently  that, 
if  thefe  means  were  with-held,  the  end  could 
not  be  attained.  Whereas,  therefore,  the 
only  means  by  which  we  receive  our  fenfa- 
tioiis  are  the  organs  of  fenfe,  the  nerves,  and 
the  brain,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  with- 
out bodily  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  we 
could  have  no  fenfations  or  ideas. 

There  is  fomething  curious  in  Mr.  Wol- 
lafton’s  notion  concerning  the  place  of  the 
foul , as  determined  by  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  grofs  body,  or  of  the  vehicle  to 
which  it  is  connected ; copied,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  from  Plato  or  Cicero,  who  give  a fi- 
milar  account  of  the  height  to  which  the  foul 
afcends  after  death,  according  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  weighed  down  by  its  vicious  tendency 
to  earthly  things. 

“ That  general  law,”  fays  Wollafton*, 
<c  to  which  bodies  are  fubjed,  makes,  it 
“ fink  in  this  fluid  of  air,  fo  much  lighter 
than  itfelf,  keeps  it  down,  and  fo  deter- 
“ mines  the  feat  of  it,  and  of  the  foul  in  it, 
“ to  be  upon  the  furface  of  this  earth,  where, 
“ or  in  whofe  neighbourhood,  it  was  firfl: 
“ produced.  But  then,  when  the  foul  (hall 
“ be  difengaged  from  the  grofs  matter  which 
now  enclofes  and  encumbers  it,  and  either 
(e  becomes  naked  fpirit,  or  be  only  veiled  in 
its  own  fine  and  obfequious  vehicle,  it  muft 
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**  at  the  fame  time  be  either  freed  from  the 
laws  of  bodies,  and  fall  under  fome  other, 
tc  which  will  carry  it  to  fome  proper  manfion 
“ or  ftate  ; or  at  leaft,  by  the  old  ones, 
€.c  be  capable  of  mounting  upwards,  in  pro- 
€€  portion  to  the  volatility  of  its  vehicle,  and 
of  emerging  out  of  thefe  regions,  into  fome 
c<  medium  more  fuitable,  and  (if  the  philo- 
" lopher  may  fay  fo)  more  equilibrious.” 

This  has  the  appearance  of  being  written 
in  ridicule  of  the  vehicular  fy  ft em>  but  it  was 
meant  to  be  a juft  expofition  and  defence  of  it. 
I would  obferve  alfo,  that  this  writer,  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  all  thefe  vehicles  are  fpeci- 
fically  lighter  than  the  atmofphere  that  fur- 
rounds  the  earth,  and  therefore  mu  ft  afcend 
in  it,  makes  no  provifion  for  the  defcent  of 
any  unembodied  fpirit  into  any  of  the  lower 
regions , where  moft  of  the  moderns  difpofe  of 
the  fouls  of  the  wicked,  and  where  all  the 
ancients  planed  the  receptacle  of  all  fouls 
without  diftindtion. 

. Even  Dr.  Hartley,  who  afcribes  fo  much 
tp  matter,  and  fo  little  to  any  thing  immate- 
rial in  man  (nothing  but  the  faculty  of  Ample 
perception ) yet  fuppofes,  that  there  is  fome-' 
thing  intermediate  between  the  foul  and  the 
grofs  body,  which  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  name 
•of  the  infinite i jimaj  elementary  body . But,  great 
as  is  my  admiration  of  Dr.  Hartley,  it  is  very 
far  from  carrying  me  to  adopt  every  thing  in 
him.  His  language,  in  this  inftance,  conveys 
no  clear  ideas  to  my  mind,  and  I coniider  both 
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his  intermediate  body , and  immaterial  fonly  as 
an  encumbrance  upon  his  fyftem,  which, 
in  every  other  refpedt,  is  moft  admirably 
Ample . 

I do  not  find,  that  any  thing  has  been  faid 
of  the  ftate  of  the  vehicle  of  the  foul  during 
deep.  Does  the  vehicle  require  reft  as  well 
as  the  body  and  brain;  and  if  the  foul  think 
during  deep,  where  is  the  repofitory  of  the 
ideas  on  which  it  is  employed  ? Are  they 
contained  in  the  vehicle,  or  the  foul  itfelf. 

Indeed,  every  thing  relating  to  deep,  is  a 
very  puzzling  phenomenon,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  diftindtion  between  the  foul  and 
the  body,  efpecially  the  little  evidence  that 
can  be  pretended  of  the  foul  being  employed 
at  all  in  a ftate  of  really  found  deep,  exclufive 
of  dreaming.  And  furely,  if  there  be  a foul 
diftindt  from  the  body,  and  it  be  fenfible  of  all 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  corporeal 
fyftem  to  which  it  is  attached.  Why  does  it  not 
perceive  that  ftate  of  the  body  which  is 
termed  Jleep ; and  why  does  it  not  contemplate 
the  ftate  of  the  body  and  brain  during  deep, 
which  might  afford  matter  enough  for  reafon- 
ing  and  rededtion?  If  no  new  ideas  could  be 
tranfmitted  to  it  at  that  time,  it  might  employ 
itfelf  upon  the  ftock  which  it  had  acquired 
before,  if  they  really  had  inhered  in  it,  and 
belonged  to  it;  taking  the  opportunity  of  ru- 
minating upon  its  old  ideas,  when  it  was  fo 
circumftanced,  that  it  could  acquire  no  new 
ones. 
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All  this  we  fhould  naturally  expeCt  if  the 
foul  was  a fubftance  really  diftinCt  from  the 
body,  and  if  the  ideas  properly  belonged  to 
this  fubftance,  fo  that  it  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing them  all  away  with  it,  when  the  body 
was  reduced  to  duft.  The  foul,  during  the 
fleep  of  the  body,  might  be  expected  to  ap- 
proach to  the  ftate  in  which  it  would  be  when 
the  body  was  dead,  death  being  often  com- 
pared to  a more  found  fleep . For  if  it  be 
capable  of  thinking,  and  feeling,  when  the 
powers  of  the  body  fhall  entirely  ceafle , it 
might  be  capable  of  the  fame  kind  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  aCtion  when  thofe  powers  are  only 
fuflpended . 


SECTION  X. 

Objections  to  the  Syfltem  of  Materialifm 
conflidered . 

MOST  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  poflibility  of  the  powers 
of  fenfation  and  thought  belonging  to  matter, 
are  entirely  founded  on  a mirtaken  notion  of 
matter,  as  being  neceftarily  mert  and  impene- 
trable, and  not  a thing  poflefled  of  no  other 
powers  than  thofe  of  attraction  and  repuljion , 
and  fuch  as  may  be  confident  with  them. 
With  fuch  objections  as  thefe  I have  properly 

no 
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no  concern,  becaufe  they  do  not  affedt  my 
peculiar  fyftem.  Some  objections,  however, 
which  are  founded  on  th  e popular  notion  of  mat- 
ter, it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider ; becaufe, 
while  they  remain  unnoticed,  they  may  im- 
pede the  reception  of  any  fyftem  that  bears 
the  name  of  materialifm,  how  different  foever 
it  may  be  from  any  thing  that  has  hitherto 
been  fo  denominated.  I fhall,  therefore, 
briefly  reply  to  every  objection  that  can  be 
thought  considerable , either  in  itfelf,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  perfon  who  has  propofed  it. 

Objection  I.  From  the  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
ing how  \ Thought  can  arife  from  Matter . 

IT  is  faid,  we  can  have  no  conception  how 
fenfation,  or  thought,  can  arife  from  matter, 
they  being  things  fo  very  different  from  it, 
and  bearing  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  any- 
thing like  figure  or  motion  ; ' which  is  all  that 
can  refult  from  any  modification  of  matter,  or 
any  operation  upon  it. 

But  this  is  an  argument  which  derives  all 
its  force  from  our  Ignorance . Different  as  are 
the  properties  of  fenfation  and  thought,  from 
fuch  as  are  ufually  afcribed  to  matter,  they 
may,  neverthelefs,  inhere  in  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  unlefs  we  can  fhew  them  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  incompatible  with  one  another.  There 
is  no  apparent  refemblance  between  the  ideas 
of fight,  and  thofe  of  hearing,  or  fuelling,  &c. 

and 
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and  yet  they  all  exift  in  the  fame  mind,  which 
is  poffeffed  of  the  very  different  fenfes  and  fa- 
culties appropriated  to  each  of  them.  Be- 
fides,  this  argument,  from  our  not  being  able 
to  conceive  how  a thing  can  be,  equally  af- 
feds  the  immaterial  fyftem  : for  we  have  no 
more  conception  how  the  powers  of  fenfation 
and  thought  can  inhere  in  an  immaterial , than 
in  a material  fubftance.  For,  in  fad:,  we  have 
no  diftind  idea  either  of  the  properties , or  of 
the  fubjlance  of  mind  or  fpirit.  Of  the  latter,, 
we  profefs  to  know  nothing,  but  that  it  is 
not  matter  ; and  even  of  the  property  of  per- 
ception, it  feems  to  be  as  impoffible  that  we 
fhould  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  it,  as 
that  the  eye  fho.uld  fee  itfelf. 

Befides,  they  who  maintain  the  intimate 
union  of  fubftances  fo  difcrepant  in  their  na- 
tures as  matter  and  immaterial  fpirit , of  which 
they  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  have  any 
conception,  do,  with  a very  ill  grace,  urge  any 
objedion  againft  the  fyftem  of  materialifm, 
derived  from  our  ignorance  of  the  manner 
in  which  a principle  of  thought  may  be  fu- 
peradded  to  matter. 

I would  obferve,  that  by  the  principle  of 
thought , I mean  nothing  more  than  the  power 
of fimple  'perceptiony  or  our  confcioufnefs  of  the 
prefence  and  effed  of  fenfations  and  ideas. 
For  I fhall,  in  thefe  Difquifttions,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  this  one  property  of  the  mind 
being  admitted,  all  the  particular  phenomena 
of  fenfation  and  ideas,  refpeding  their  reten - 
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tion,  affo  elation,  &c.  and  the  various  faculties 
of  the  mind,  to  which  thofe  affeCtions  of  our 
fenfations  and  ideas  give  rife,  as  memory , judg- 
ment, volition , the  pajjions , &c.  will  admit  of 
a fatisfaCtory  illuftration  on  the  principles  of 
vibration,  which  is  an  affeCtion  of  a material 
fubftance.  I,  therefore,  admit  of  no  argu- 
ment for  the  fpirituality  of  the  foul,  from  the 
confideration  of  the  exquifitenefs,  fnbtlety,  or 
complexnefs  of  the  mental  powers,  on  which 
much  ftrefs  has  been  laid  by  fome ; there 
being  in  matter  a capacity  for  affeCtions  as 
fubtle  and  complex  as  any  thing  that  we  can 
affirm  concerning  thofe  that  have  hitherto  been 
called  mental  affeBions.  I confider  Hartley  s 
Theory  of  the  Mind,  as  a practical  anfwer  to  all 
objections  of  this  kind. 

Ob  J e c t 1 0 n II.  From  abjlradl  Ideas . 

€C  Matter/ * fays  Mr.  Wollafton  Ci  can 

never,  by  itfelf,  entertain  abftraCted,  or  ge- 
<c  neral  ideas,  fuch  as  many  in  our  minds  are. 
ic  For  could  it  refleCt  upon  what  paffes  within 
“ itfelf,  it  could  poffibly  find  there  nothing 
<c  but  material  and  particular  impreffions. 
ic  AbftraCt  and  metaphyfical  ideas  could  not 
“ be  found  upon  it.” 

But  Mr.  Locke,  and  others,  have  obferved, 
that  all  adiual  ideas  are,  in  faCt,  particular , 
and  that  abftraCtion  is  nothing  more  than 
* P.  357. 
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leaving  out  of  a number  of  refembling  ideas, 
what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  confidering  only 
what  is  common  to  them  all. 

Objection  III.  From  the  Influence  of 
Reef  ms. 

Mr.  Wollaflon  argues,  that  the  mind  can- 
not be  material,  becaule  it  is  influenced  by 
reafons.  “ When  I begin  to  move  rnyfelf/' 
fays  he*,  “ 1 do  it  for  fome  reafon,  and  with 
refped  to  fome  end. — -But  who  can  imagine' 
“ matter  to  be  moved  by  arguments,,  or 
“ ever  ranked  fyllogifms  and  demonftrations 
among  levers  and  pullies  ? — Do  we  not 
s‘  fee,  in  converfation-,  how  a pleafant  thing 
“ will  make  people  break  out  into  laughter, 
“ a rude  thing  into  a 'paflion,  and  fo  on. 
<s  .Thefe  affedions  cannot  be  the  phyfleal  ef- 
feds  of  the  words  fpoken,  becaufe  then 
“ they  would  have  the  fame  effeft,  whether 
sc  they-  were  underftood  or  not.  It  is,  there- 
U fore,  the  fenfe  of  the  v/ords,  which  is  an 
W immaterial  thing,  that  by  palling  through 
14  the  underftanding,  and  cauflng  that  which 
U is  the  fubjed  of  the  intelledual  facilities  to 
" influence  the  body,  produces  thole  motions 
**  in  the  fpirits,  blood,  and  muf€les.,, 

, I am fwer,  that, -flnee  it  is  a fad,  that  rea - 
fom9  whatever  they  be,  do  ultimately  move 
mattery  there  is  certainly  much  lefs  difficulty 
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in  conceiving  that  they  may  do  this,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  being  the  affection  of  fome 
material  fubftance,  than  upon  the  hypothecs 
of  their  belonging  to  a fubftance  that  has  no 
common  property  with  matter.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  lyllogifms  and  demonftrations  are 
not  levers  and  pullies,  but  neither  are  the 
effects  of  gun-powder,  in  removing  the  hea- 
vieft  bodies,  produced  by  levers  and  pullies, 
and  yet  they  are  produced  by  a material  caufe. 
To  fay  that  reafons  and  ideas  are  not  things 
material,  or  the  affections  of  a material  fub- 
ftance, is  to  take  for  granted  the  very  thing 
to  be  proved. 

Objection  IV.  From  the  Unity  of  Con - 
fcioufnefs . 

It  is  afferted,  that  the  foul  of  man  cannot 
be  material  and  divisible,  becaufe  the  principle 
of  confcioufnefs , which  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  thinking  power,  is  neceffarily  fimple, 
and  jndivifible.  But  before  this  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  any  argument,  it  fhould  be  ftriCtly 
defined  what  unity  of  confcioufnefs  means.  I 
profefs,  that  thofe  who  have  hitherto  written 
about  it,  have  given  me  no  clear  ideas  upon 
the  fubjeft.  The  only  meaning  that  I can 
annex  to  the  words  unity  of  confcioufnefs , is  a 
feeling  or  perception  of  the  unity  of  my  nature , 
or  being ; but  all  that  can  be  inferred  from 
this  is,  that  I am  only  one  perfon , one  fen - 
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tient  and  thinking  being  ; and  not  two  perfons* 
or  two  fentient  or  thinking  beings  ; which  is 
no  m ore  an  argument  that  this  one  fentient 
being  cannot  be  divided,  than  that  a fphere  9 
being  one  thing,  is  a proof  that  it  likewife 
confifts  of  indivifible  materials.  It  is  true, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  divide  a fphere  fo  as 
to  make  it  two  fpheres ; but  ftill  the  matter 
of  which  it  confifts  is,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  di^ 
yifible,  and  the  matter  of  it  may  be  fo  dif- 
united,  that  it  fhall  intirely  ceafe  to  be  a 
fphere.  So,  though  that  fyftem  of  intelligence , 
which  we  call  the  foul  of  a man , cannot  be  di- 
vided into  two  fyftems  -of  intelligence,  it  may 
be  fo  divided,  or  d.iffolved,  as  to  become  no 
fyftem  of  intelligence  at  all.  If  any  perfon 
can  define  unity  of  confcioufnefs  in  a manner 
more  favourable  to  the  proof  of  the  immate- 
riality of  the  foul,  I fhall  be  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  to  attend  to  it. 


Objection  V.  From  a feparate  Confciouf* 
nefs  not  belonging  to  every  Particle  of  the 
Brain . 

It  is  faid  to  be  a deciftve  argument  againft 
mater  ialifm,  that  the  confcioujnefs  of  exiflence 
cannot  be  annexed  to  the  whole  brain , as  a 
fyftem>:  while  the  individual  particles  of  which 
it  confifts  are  feparately  inconfcious ; fince  the 
whole  brain,  being  a collection  of  parts,  can- 
not 
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not  poffefs  any  thing  but  what  is  derived  from 
•them*. 

But  furely  there  may  be  a feparate  unity  of 
the  ‘whole  nervous  fyftern , as  well  as  of  one 
atom ; and  if  the  perception  that  we  call 
confcioufnefs , or  that  of  any  other  complex  idea , 
neceffarily  confifts  in,  or  depends  upon,  a 
very  complex  vibration,  it  cannot  poffibly  be- 
long to  a Angle  atom,  but  muft  belong  to  a 
vibrating  fyjlem , of  fome  extent. 

A certain  quantity  of  nervous  fyjlem  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fuch  complex  ideas  and  affections 
as  belong  to  the  human  mind;  and  the  idea 
of  fe If,  or  the  feeling  that  correfoonds  to  the 
pronoun  I (which  is  what  fome  may  mean  by 
confcioufnefs)  is  not  effentially  different  from 
other  complex  ideas , that  of  our  country,  for  in- 
fiance.  This  is  a term  by  which  we  denote  a 
part  of  the  world  fubjeCt  to  that  form  of  go- 
vernment, by  the  laws  of  which  we  ourfelves 
are  bound,  as  diltinguifhed  from  other  coun- 
tries, fubjeCt  to  other  political  fyftems  of  go- 
vernment ; and  the  term  felf  denotes  that  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  the  feat  of  that  particular  fet 
of  fenfations  and  ideas,  of  which  thofe  that  are 
then  recolleCted  make  a part,  as  diltinguifhed 
from  other  fubftances,  which  are  the  feat  of 
fimilar  fets  of  fenfations  and  ideas.  But  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  confider  this  objection, 
with  refpeCt  to  the  faculty  of  Ample  percep- 
tion, exclufive  of  the  general  feeling  of  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

* See  Letters  on  Materialifm,  t>.  67. 
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For  the  fame  reafon  that  activity,  per ~ 

“ ceptivity  cannot  arife  from  joining  together 
“ dead  and  inert  parts/'  which  is  the  language 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  no  powers  whatever  could  be 
affirmed  of  any  mafs  of  matter,  becaufe  matter 
being  infinitely  divifible,  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  ultimate  parts  of  it  can  bo  poffefTed  of  any 
powers.  And  there  is  no  more  reafon  iri  na- 
ture, why  perception  may  not  belong  to  a fyftem 
of  matter , as  fuch,  and  not  to  the  component 
parts  of  it,  than  that  life  fhould  be  the  proper- 
ty of  an  intire  animal  fyftem,  and  not  of  the 
feparate  parts  of  it.  It  might  alfo  be  faid, 
that  no  harmony  could  refult  from  a harpfi- 
chord,  becaufe  the  fingie  notes,  feparately 
taken,  can  make  no  harmony.  Mr.  Baxter, 
however,  fays*,  that  “ if  an  active  and  per- 
“ ceptive  fubftance  have  parts,  thefe  parts 

muft  of  neceffity  be  active  and  perceptive." 

This  argument  has  been  much  hackneyed, 
and  much  confided  in  by  metaphyficians ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I cannot  perceive  the  leaft 
force  in  it.  Uniefs  we  had  a clearer  idea, 
than  it  appears  to  me,  that  any  perfon  can  pre- 
tend to  have,  of  the  nature  of  perception , it 
muft  be  impoffible  to  fay,  a priori , whether 
a fingie  particle,  or  a fyftem  of  matter,  be  the 
proper  feat  of  it.  But  judging  from  appear- 
ances, which  alone  ought  to  determine  the 
judgment  of  philofophers,  an  organized  fyftem, 
which  requires  a confiderable  mafs  of  matter, 
is  requifite  for  this  purpofe.  Alfo,  judging 

* EfTay  on  the  Soul,  p.  236. 
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by  obfervation,  a mafs  of  matter,  duly  orga- 
nized, and  endued  with  life , which  depends 
upon  the  due  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  a 
proper  tone  of  the  folid  parts,  muft  neceffarily 
have  ferifation  and  perception.  To  judge  of  the 
perceptive  power,  without  any  regard  to  faffs, 
and  appearances,  is  merely  giving  fcope  to 
our  imaginations,  without  laying  them  under 
any  reftraint;  and  the  confequence  of  building 
fy  items  in  this  manner  is  but  too  obvious.  It 
is  high  time  to  abandon  thefe  random  hypo- 
thefes,  and  to  form  our  concluiions  with 
refpeft  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind , as  well  as 
the  properties  and  powers  of  matter , by  an 
attentive  obfervation  -of  faffs,  and  cautious 
inferences  from  them. 

Objection  VI.  From  the  Comparifon  of 
Ideas , &c. 

It  is  faid,  there  can  be  no  comparifon  of 
ideas,  and  confequently  wo  judgment,  or  per- 
ception of  harmony  or  proportion,  which  depends 
upon  comparifon,  on  the  fyftem  of  mate— 
rialifmj  for  that,  if  the  ideas  to  be  compared 
be  vibrations  in  the  brain,  they  muft  be 
perceived  by  a different  fubftance,  infpedting, 
as  it  were,  and  confidering  that  ftate  of  the 
brain*. 

But  if  the  brain  itfelf  be  the  percipient 
power,  as  well  as  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  vi bra- 
* See  Lettv-vs  on  Materialism,  p.  63. 
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tions,  it  mull  both  feel  the  effedt  of  every 
particular  impreffion  that  is  made  upon  it,  and 
alfo  all  that  can  refult  from  the  combination  of 
ever  fo  many  impreffions  at  the  fame  time ; 
and  as  things  that  agree , and  things  that  dif- 
agree,  cannot  imprefs  the  brain  in  the  fame 
manner,  there  is  certainly  as  much  founda- 
tion for  a perception  of  the  difference  between 
truth  and  falfehood , as  upon  the  hypothefis, 
of  a fuperin tending  mind.  For  the  mind,  it 
is  evident,  has  no  ideas  but  what  refult  from 
the  ftate  of  the  brain,  as  the  author  quoted 
above  very  expreffly  allows.  Confequently, 
if  there  be  no  impreffion  upon  the  brain,  there 
can  be  no  perception  in  the  mind  ; fo  that, 
upon  any  hypothefis  that  is.  confiftent  with 
known  fadts,  there  can  be  no  ftate  of  mind 
to  which  there  is  not  a correfpondent  ftate  of 
the  brain ; and,  therefore,  if  the  brain  itfelf 
can  be  the  feat  of  feeling,  or  of  confcioufnefs, 
its  feeling  or  confcioufnefs  may  be  juft  as  va* 
rious  and  exterifive  as  that  of  the  independent 
mind  itfelf  could  be.  It  is  impoffible  there 
fhould  be  any  difference  in  this  cafe,  unlefs 
the  mind  could  have  fenfations  and  ideas  in- 
dependent of  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  which 
every  obfervation  proves  to  be  impoffible. 

It  is  a very  grofs  miftake  of  the  fyftem  of 
materialifm  to  fuppofe,  with  the  author  of 
the  Letters  on  Materialifm , that  the  vibrations 
of  the  brain  are  themfelves  the  perceptions. 
For  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  there  being 
vibrations,  without  any  perceptions  accom- 
panying 
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panying  them.  Bat  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
brain,  befides  its  vibrating  power>  has  fuper- 
added  to  it  a percipient  or  fentient  power , like- 
wife  ; there  being  no  reafon  that  we  know 
why  this  power  may  not  belong  to  it.  And 
this,  once  admitted,  all  that  we  know  con- 
cerning the  human  mind  will  be  found  in 
the  material  nervous  fyftem ; and  this  perci- 
pient power  may  as  well  belong  to  one  fyftem 
as  to  one  atom. 


Objection  VII.  From  the  Nature  of 
Attention. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  attention  is  a Hate  of 
mind  that  cannot  be  the  effedt  of  vibration*. 
But  as  Jimple  attention  to  any  idea  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fimple  perception  of  it,  fo  a con- 
tinued attention  to  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
continued  perception  of  it ; which  is  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  either  of  the  conftant  pre- 
fence of  the  objedt  which  excites  it,  or  of  the 
prefence  of  other  affociated  ideas,  in  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  muft  neceffarily  make  the 
greateft  figure,  and  ftrike  the  mind  the  moft. 

I fhall  here  introduce  fome  more  of  Mr. 
Wollafton’s  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  body 
and  the  mind  muft  be  different  fubftances, 
though  I think  them  unworthy  of  him.  My 
replies  will  be  very  fhort,  and  fometimes  ad 
hominem . 

* '.See  Letters  on  Materialifm,  p.  147.. 

Objec- 
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Objection  VIII.  From  the  Difference 
between  the  Ideas  and  the  Mind  employed 
about  them . 

“ That  which  perufes  the  impreffions  and 
“ traces  of  things  in  the  fantafy  and  me- 
“ mory,  muit  be  fomething  diftind:  from  the 
“ brain,  or  that  upon  which  thofe  impref- 
“ fi ons  are  made.  Otherwife  it  would  con- 
“ template  itfelf,  and  be  both  reader  andbook*.” 

But  what  is  the  diftindrion  between  th« 
reader  and  the  book,  in  an  unembodied  fpirit, 
which  certainly  muft  have  a repofitory  for  its 
ideas,  as  well  as  be  provided  with  a principle 
of  intelligence  to  make  ufe  of  them  ? Will 
not  this  argument  affect  the  limplicity  and 
indivifibility  of  fuch  a fpirit,  to  fay  nothing 
of  fuperior  intelligences,  and  of  the  divine 
Mind  ? 

Objection  IX.  From  the  KxpreJJion , my 
Body, 

“ As  a man  confiders  his  own  body,  does 
“’it  not  appear  to  be  fomething  different 
“ from  the  conjiderer , and  when  he  ufes  this 
“ expreffion,  my  body , or  the  body  of  me , may 
“ it  not  properly  be  demanded,  who  is  meant 

“ by  me,  or  what  my  relates  to  ? Man 

*c  being  fuppofed  a perfon  confifting  of  two 

* Wollafton,  p.  358. 
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*c  parts,  foul  and  body,  the  whole  perfon 
may  fay*  of  this,  or  that  part  of  him,  the 
foul'  of  me , or  the  body  of  me.  But  if 
“ he  were  either  all  foul,  or  all  body,  and 
nothing  elfe,  he  could  not  fpeak  in  this 
manner 

According"  to  this  mer'ely  verbal  argument , 
there  ought  to  be  fomething  in  man  befides 
all  fh % parts  of  which  he  corififts.  When  a 
man  fays,  I devote  my  foul  and  body , what  is 
it  that  makes  the  devotement  ? It  cannot 
be  the  things  devoted.  Befides,  in  Mr. 
Wollaftoffs  own  phrafe,  it  ought,  in  ftrid- 
nefs,  to  be  the  body  only  that  fays  my  foul . 
Nothing  furely  can  be  inferred  from  fuch 
phrafeology  as  this,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
derived  from  vulgar  apprehenfions. 

Objection  X.  From  the  different  Inter ejls 
in  Man . * 7 

<€  It  is  plain  there  are  two  different  inter efs 
f<  in  man,  on  one  fide  realon,  on  the  other 
(C  paffion,  which,  being  many  times  directly 
oppofite,  muft  belong  to  different  fubjeds. 
There  are  upon  many  occafions.  contefts, 
**  and,  as  it  were,  wars  between  the  mind 
**  and  the  body,  fo  far  are  they  from  being 
fc  the  fame  thing  •f\,> 

I anfwer,  the  paffion s themfelves  are  more 
evidently  at  variance  than  paffion  and  rea- 
fon,  and,  therefore,  by  the  fame  argument, 
f Wollafton.  p.  350  t Wollalton,  p.  350. 
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ought  to  be  referred  to  different  fubftances  in 
the  human  conftitution.  If  Mr.  Wollaflon 
meant  to  refer  the  pajjions  to  the  body,  there 
will  be  fome  danger  left  defire>  will , and  other 
faculties,  always  acknowledged  to  be  mental 
ihould  go  with  them;  and  fo,  before  he  is 
aware  of  it,  the  whole  man  will  be  material, 
there  being  nothing  left  to  belong  to,  or  con- 
ftitute  the  immaterial  foul. 


Objection  XI.  From  the  Mind  fupporting 
the  Body . 

We  may  perceive  fomething  within  u$ 
\vhich  fupports  the  body  (keeps  it  up)  di~ 
re<fts  its  motions  for  the  better  prefervation 
of  it;  when  any  hurts  or  evils  befall  it, 
“ finds  out  the  means  of  its  cure,  and  the  like, 
without  which  it  would  fall  to  the  ground, 
44  and  undergo  the  fate  of  common  matter. 
4C  The  body,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered 
<€  as  being  under  the  direction  and  tuition  of 
fome  other  thing,  which  is  (or  fhould  be) 
<c  the  governor  of  it,  and  confequently,  upon 
“ this  account,  muft  be  concluded  to  be  dif- 
“ ferent  from  it 

I anfwer,  we  alfb  fay,  that  reafon  controuls 
and  directs  the  paJJions>  influences  the  will , 
apd  makes  ufe  of  the  memory , that  thofe  and 
all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  fub- 
fervient  to  reafon,  &c.  But  does  it  therefore 

* WolJaflon,  p.  350, 

follow, 
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follow,  that  they  belong  to  a different  fub- 
fiance  ? 

Objection  XII.  From  the  Self-moving 
Power  of  the  Soul . 

The  foul  is  rep  refen  ted  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and 
others,  as  effentially  aftive,  and  poffefled  of  a- 
Jelf- moving  power , in  oppofition  to  matter , 
which  is  neceffarily  inert  and  pafive . 

But  if  we  afl<  on  what  authority  tliefe 
pofitions  are  advanced,  it  is  impoffible  they 
fhould  produce  a {ingle  appearance  in  favour 
of  them.  The  foul,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  and 
we-  have  nothing  elfe  by  which  to  judge  of 
its-  powers,  has  not  a {ingle  idea  but  what  it 
receives  by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe;  and 
till  it  has  got  ideas > it  is  impoffible  that  any 
of  its  powers , adtive,  or  paffive,  could  have 
the  lead  employment;  fo  that  they  could  not 
appear  even  to  exijl.  SenfationS  and  ideas 
comprehend  all  the  objedts  of  thought,  and 
all  the  exertions,  or  emotions  of  the  foul/  as 
far  as  we  can  obferve,  always  fucceed  fenfa- 
tions  or  ideas  ; and,  to  all  appearance,  are 
as  much  occafioned  and  produced  by  them,  as 
any  effedt  in  nature  can  be  faid  to  be  produced 
by  its  proper  caufe ; the  one  invariably  fol- 
lowing the  other,  according  to  a certain  efta- 
bliffied  law. 

In  fadt,  a bally  adled  upon  by  a foreign 
mechanical  impulfe,  may  juft  as  well  be  faid  to 

have- 
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have  a felf-moving  power  as  the  foul  of  man  ; 
fenfations  and  ideas  being  as  properly  an  im- 
pelling force  refpefting  the  mind  (fmee  they 
always  precede,  and  regulate  both  the  judg- 
ment and  the  will)  as  the  ftroke  of  a rod,  &c. 
is  an  impelling  force  with  refpedt  to  the  ball. 
Nothing  can  prove  a felf-moving  power  in 
the  foul,  but  a clear  cafe  of  the  decifion  of  the 
judgment,  a determination  of  the  will,  or 
foiiie  other  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties, 
without  any  preceding  fenfations  or  ideas ; or, 
at  leaft,  without  fuch  as  ufually  precede  fuch 
judgments,  determinations,  or  exertions.  But 
while  thofe  fenfations  and  ideas,  which  can- 
not be  denied  to  have  a real  influence  upon  the 
mind,  always  precede  mental  determinations, 
&c.  it  is  impoffible  not  to  conclude,  accord- 
ing, to  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  philofophizing, 
that  thofe  fenfations  and  ideas  are  the  proper 
moving  powers  of  the  foul ; and  that  without 
them  it  would  have  been  incapable  of  any 
motion  or  determination  whatever.  And  this, 
if  we  judge  at  all  from  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience, we  muft  conclude  to  be  actually  the 
cafe. 

Objection  XIIL  From  the  unwearied 
Nature  of  the  thinking  Principle . 

Mr.  Baxter  likewife  fays*.  That  “ the  con- 
“ fideration  of  the  indefeafiblenefs,  or  un- 
* Efiay  on  the  Human  Soul,  p*  433* 

“ weariednefs 
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“ weariednefs  of  the  principle  of  thought  in 
“ us,  Ihould  perfectly  fatisfy  us  of  the  imma- 
“ teriality  of  our  thinking  part.  We  feel 
“ our  bodies  every  now  and  then  linking  down 
“ under  their  own  infirmities ; but  the  thing 
“ that  thinks  in  us  would  never  give  over,  if 
“ the  body  could  keep  up  with  it.  It  is  bufy 
“ all  the  day  with  the  body,  and  all  the  night 
i(  without  the  body,  and  all  the  day  with  the 
“ body  again;  and  thus  in  a conftant  circle, 
“ without  refpite  or  intermiffion,  that  we  can 
“ perceive  by  our  ftridteft  inquiry.  For  the 
“ body  no  fooner  finks  down  in  wearinefs  and 
“ Humber,  than  this  thing  within  us  enters 
“ upon  other  fcenes  of  adtion,  and  hears  and 
“ fees  things  worth  inquiring  into,  and  this 

without  a fubferviency  of  its  organs,  which 
“ are  then  difabled  from  their  function.” 

This  is  altogether  a mifreprefentation  of  the 
fadt.  The  brain , indeed,  is  a thing  fo  far 
diftindt  from  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  as  that  it 
may  be  but  little  affedted  by  feveral  diforders, 
under  which  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  may  la- 
bour; as  the  legs  may  be  found  while  the  arms 
are  difeafed,  or  rather  as  the  bones  ifrvay  con- 
tinue found,  while  the  mufcuJar  jlejh  is  difor- 
dered,  &c.  In  a cafe  of  this  kind,  where  the 
brain  is  not  itfelf  immediately  affedted,  as 
the  thinking  faculty  depends  upon  the  brain, 
it  may  be  vigorous,  when  the  reft  of  the  body 
Is  very  languid.  But  that  the  foul  enters 
upon  new  fcenes  of  adtion,  without  the  help 
of  the  body  in  fleep,  is  deftitute  of  any  one  fadt 

: v or 
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or  obfervation  to  fupport  it.  We  are,  accorcf- 
ing  to  all  appearance,  juft  as  much  fatigued 
with  thinkings  with  walking ; and  to  fay,  that 
it  is  the  body  only  that  is  fatigued,  in  this  cafe, 
and  not  the  mind  itfelf \ is  abfolutely  gratis 
didlum.  There  is  j uft  the  fame  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  the  thinking  powers  are  exhaufted, 
in  the  one  cafe,  as  that  the  walking  powers  are 
exhaufted  in  the  other.  That  we  think  at  all, 
in  perfedtly  found  fleep,  is  by  no  means  pro- 
bable. On  the  contrary,  according  to  appear- 
ances, the  thinking  powers  are  refrefhed  by 
reft  in  ileep,  exadtly  as  the  mufcular  ftrength 
is  recruited  by  the  fame  means. 


Objection  XIV.  From  Abfence  of  Mind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Baxter  *,  That  “ it  is 
° altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  materiality 
“ of  the  thing  that  thinks  in  us,  that  we  are 
€t  fometimes  lo  wholly  occupied  in  the  con- 
**  templation  of  fome  abfent  objedts,  or  fome 
tc  purely  ideal  thing,  that  we  are  quite  imper* 
**  cipient  of  objects  round  us,  and  which  at 
“ prefent  adt  upon  our  fenfes.”  Amopg  other 
inftances,  he  afterwards  -f*,  mentions  the  con- 
ftant  prejfure  of  our  own  bodies , occafioned  by 
gravitation,  whether  we  walk,  fit,  or  lie. 

But  nothing  is  requifite  to  folve  the  diffi- 
culty, in  thefe  calcs,  but  the  fuppolition,  that 
whatever  be  the  effedt  of  any  fenfation  or 
* Effay  on  the  Soul,  p.  428.  t P.  430. 

idea 
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idea  upon  the  brain,  the  impreffion  may  be 
fo  ltrong  as  to  overpower  all  other  impreffions* 
This  we  know  is  actually  the  cafe  with  the 
eye . Let  a man  look  attentively  upon  any  very 
bright  object,  and  immediately  afterwards  turn 
his  eyes  upon  whatever  other  objects?  he 
pleafes,  and  he  either  will  not  fee  them  at  all, 
or  they  will  all  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  co- 
lour; fo  that,  in  this  violent  affection  of  the 
eye,  fainter  impreffions  are  not  fenfibly  per- 
ceived, though  they  cannot  but  be  made  upon 
the  eye  in  thofe  circumftances,  as  well  as  others. 
Now  the  brain  is  of  the  very  fame  fubftance 
with  the  retina , and  optic  iterves ; and  there- 
fore muff  be  fubjedt  to  a fimilar  affection. 

This  writer  explains  thefe  cafes  by  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  mind  “ voluntarily  employs 
“ itfelf,  while  it  is  thus  inattentive  to  things 
“ prefent , in  the  earned:  confideration  of  fome 
“ things  that  ar eabfenf”  But  volition  is  not 
, at  all  concerned  in  the  cafe ; for  nothing  can 
1 be  more  evident,  than  that  this  abfence  of  mind 
is  altogether  an  involuntary  thing.  It  is  not 
| choice  that  either  leads  to  it,  or  prolongs  it ; 

! for  this  would  imply,  that  the  mind  had  been 
aware  of  other  objedts  having  folicited  its  at- 
tention, and  that  it  had  peremptorily  refufed 
to  give  any  attention  to  them.  Whereas*,  at 
! ; the  clofe  of  a reverie  of  this  kind,  the  mind  is 
! always  inconfcious  of  any  foreign  objedfs  hav- 
ing obtruded  themfelves  upon  it  at  all,  judas 
in  the  cafe  of  found  deep* 

Objec- 
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Objection  XV,  From  the  corruptibility  of 
Matter. 

The  greateft  caufe  of  that  averfion  which 
wre  feel  to  the  fuppofition  of  the  foul  being 
material,  is  our  apprehenlion,  that  it  will 
then  be  liable  to  corruption , which  we  ima- 
gine it  cannot  be  if  it  be  immaterial.  But, 
for  any  thing  that  we  know,  neither  of  thefe 
inferences  are  juft,  and,  therefore,  no  advan- 
tage whatever  is,  in  fad,  gained  by  the  mo- 
dern hypothecs.  All  things  material  are  not 
liable  to  corruption,  if  by  corruption  be  meant 
diffblatian>  except  in  circumftances  to  which 
they  are  not  naturally  expofed.  It  is  only 
very  compound  bodies  that  are  properly  liable  to 
corruption,  and  only  vegetable  and  animal  fub - 
r fiances  ever  become  proper! y putrid  and  offenfive9 
which  is  the  real  fource  of  the  objection. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  even  a human 
body  may  be  wholly  exempt  from  corruption, 
though  thofe  we  have  at  prefent  are  not,  as  is 
•evident  from  the  account  that  the  apoftle 
Paul  gives  of  the  bodies  with  which  we  fhall 
rife  from  the  dead  j when  from  earthly , they 
will  become  fpiritual ; from  corruptible > in- 
corruptible ; and  from  mortal , 'immortal . 

Befides,  how  does  it  follow,  that  an  im- 
material fubftance  cannot  be  liable  to  decay  or 
diffolution,  as  well  as  a material  one  ? In 
fad,  .all  the  reafon  that  any  perfon  could  ever 
* have 
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have  for  imagining  this,  mu  ft  have  been  that 
an  immaterial  fubftance,  being,  in  all  re- 
fpeds,  the  reverfe  of  a material  one,  muft  be 
incorruptible , becaufe  the  former  is  corruptible . 
But  till  we  know'  fomething  pofitive  concern- 
ing this  fuppofed  immaterial  fubftance,  and 
not  merely  its  not  being  matter,  it  is  impof- 
Able  to  pronounce  whether  it  may  not  be 
liable  to  change,  and  be  diffolved,  as  well  as 
a material  fubftance.  Neceflary  immutability , 
is  an  attribute  that  cannot  be  demonftrated 
except  of  God  only ; and  he  who  made  all 
things,  material  or  immaterial,  may  have 
fubjeded  them  to  whatever  laws  he  pleafes, 
and  may  have  made  the  one  as  much  fubjed 
to  change  and  decay  as  the  other*  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary  : fo  that 
all  our  flattering  notions  of  the  fimplicity  and 
incorruptibility  of  immaterial  fubftances  are 
mere  fancy  and  chimera,  unfupported  by  any 
evidence  whatever.  The  foul  has  been  fup- 
pofed to  be  neceflarily  incorruptible,  becaufe 
it  is  indivifible , but  that -argument  I prefume 
was  fufficiently  anfwered,  when  it  was  fhewn 
that  ideas  which  have  parts , as  moft  of  our 
ideas  manifeftly  have,  cannot  exift  in  a foul 
that  has  no  parts  * fo  that  the  fubjed  of 
thought  in  man  cannot  be  that  Ample  and  iu- 
divifible,  and  confequently  not  that  indifcerp - 
tible  thing  that  it  has  been  imagined  to  be. 

IC  a 
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SECTION  XL 

The  Objection  from  Consciousness  more  par-* 
ticularly  conjidered . 

ClNCE,  in  all  metaphyfical  fubjefts,  there 
^ is  a perpetual  appeal  made  to  confcioufnefs9 
or  internal  feeling ; that  is,  to  what  we  cer- 
tainly and  intuitively  know  by  reflecting  on 
what  pafles  within  our  own  minds,  and  I have 
hitherto  contented  myfelf  with  noticing  the 
particular  inftances  in  which  I apprehended 
feme,  miftake  has  been  made  with  refpedt  to 
it,-  as  they  occurred  in  the.courfe  of  my  argu- 
ment ; I fhall  here  give  a more  general  view 
x of  the  fubjedt,  in  order  to  acquaint  my  reader 
what  things  they  are  that,  I apprehend,  we 
can  be  confcious  of,,  and  efpecially  to  caution 
him  againft  confounding  them  with  thofe 
things  of  which  we  are  not  properly  con- 
fcious, but  which  we  only  infer  from  them. 

When  we  fhut  our  eyes  on  the  external 
world,  and  contemplate  what  we  find  within 
ourfejves,  we  firft  perceive  the  images,  or  the 
ideas  of  the  objects  by  which  our  fenfes  have 
been  imprefled.  Of  thefe  we  are  properly 
confcious.  They  are  what  we  immediately 
obferve and  are  not  deductions  from  any  prior 
obfervations. 

In  the  next  place,  we  know  by  intuition,  or 
are  confcious,  that  thefe  ideas  appear,  and  re- 
appear. 
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appear,  and  that  they  are  varioufly  connected 
with  each  other,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
memory  or  recollection.  We  alfo  fee,  that  our 
ideas  are  varioufly  combined  and  divided , and 
can  perceive  the  other  relations  that  they  bear, 
to  each  other,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
judgment,  and  confequently  of  reafoning.  And 
Jaftly,  we  perceive,  that  various  bodily  motions 
depend  upon  ideas,  and  trains  of  ideas,  from 
which  arifes,  what  is  called  a voluntary  power 
over  our  actions. 

Thefe  particulars,  I apprehend,  comprize 
all  that  we  are  properly  confcious  of ; and 
with  refpedt  to  thefe,  it  is  hardly  poflible  we 
can  be  miftaken.  But  every  thing  that  we 
pretend  to  know,  that  is  really  more  than  thefe, 
muft  be  by  way  of  inference  from  them ; and 
in  drawing  thefe  inferences  or  conclufions,  we 
are  liable  to  miftakes,  as  well  as  in  other  in- 
ferences. In  fadt,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fub- 
jedt  whatever  with  refpedt  to  which  we  have 
more  need  of  caution,  from  the  danger  we  are 
in  of  imagining,  that  our  knowledge  of  things 
relating  to  ourfelves  is  in.  the  firjl  injiance; 
when,  in  reality,  it  is  in  the  Jecond , or  perhaps 
the  third  or  fourth . 

If  then,  as  I have  obferved,  all  that  we  are 
really  confcious  of  be  our  ideas,  and  the  va- 
rious affections  of  our  ideas , which,  when  re- 
duced to  general  heads,  we  call  the  powers  of 
thought , as  memory,  judgment,  and  will,  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  fubjcCt  pf  thought  within 
us,  or  what  we  call  our  fives,  muft  be  by  way, 
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of  inference . What  we  feel,  and  what  wTe  do, 
we  may  be  faid  to  know  by  intuition ; but 
what  we  are , we  know  only  by  deduction,  or 
inference  from  intuitive  obfervations.  If, 
. therefore,  it  be  afferted,  that  the  fubjedt  of 
thought  is  fomething  that  is  fmple , indivi - 
jible , immaterial , or  naturally  immortal , it  can 
only  be  by  way  of  conclufion  from  given 
premifes.  Confequently,  it  is  a deciiion  for 
which  no  man’s  word  is  to  be  taken.  We 
may  fancy  that  it  is  fomething  that  we  feel, 
or  are  confcious  of,  but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  it  can  only  be  that  a man  reafons 
himfelf  into  that  belief,  and  therefore  he  may, 
without  having  been  aware  of  it,  have  impofed 
upon  himfelf  by  fome  fallacy  in  the  argument. 

Feelmg  and  thinking  are  allowed  to  be  pro- 
perties • and  though  all  that  we  can  know  of 
any  thing  are  its  properties,  we  agree  to  fay, 
that  all  properties  inhere  in,  or  belong  to, 
fome  fubjetl  or  fubfiance  ; but  what  this  fub- 
fiance is,  farther  than  its  being  poiTeffed  of 
thofe  very  properties  by  which  it  is  known  to 
us,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fay,  except  we 
can  prove,  that  thofe  known  properties  ne- 
ceffarily  imply  others.  If,  therefore,  any 
perfon  fay  he  is  confcious  that  his  mind  (by 
which  we  mean  the  fubjedt  of  thought)  is 
fmple , or  indivifble,  and  if  he  fpeak  properly, 
he  can  only  mean,  that  he  is  one  thinking  per- 
fon, or  being,  and  not  feveral,  which  will  be 
pniverfally  acknowledged.  But  if  he  means 
any  thing  more  than  this,  as  that  the  fubfiance 
' w to 
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to  which  the  property  of  thinking  belongs  is 
incapable  of  divifion,  either  having  no  ex- 
ten  lion,  or  parts,  or  that  thofe  parts  cannot 
be  removed  from  each  other,  I do  not  admit 
his  alfertion,  without  hearing  what  reafons 
he  has  to  advance  for  it ; being  fenfible,  that 
in  this  he  goes  beyond  a proper  confciouf- 
nefs.  I may  think  it  more  probable,  that 
every  thing  that  exifls  muft  have  exteniion, 
and  that  {except  fpace,  and  the  divine  ef- 
fence,  which  fills  all  fpace)  whatever  is  ex- 
tended may  be  divided,  though  that  divifion 
might  be  attended  with  the  lofs  of  proper- 
ties  peculiar  to  the  undivided  fubflance. 

Much  farther  muft  a man  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  proper  confcioufnefs,  into  thofe  of 
reafoning , to  fay  that  the  fubjedl  of  his  thinks 
ing  powers  is  immaterial , or  fomething  dif- 
ferent from  the  matter  of  which  his  body, 
and  efpecially  his  brain,  confifls.  For  ad- 
mitting all  that  he  can  know  by  experience , or 
intuition , I may  think  it  more  probable,  that 
all  the  powers  or  properties  of  man  inhere  in 
one  kind  of  fub fiance;  and  fince  we  are  agreed, 
that  mail  confifls,  in  part  at  leafl,  of  matter, 
I may  conclude,  that  he  is  wholly  material, 
and  may  refufe  to  give  up  this  opinion,  till  I 
be  fhown,  that  the  properties  neceflarily  be- 
longing to  matter,  and  thofe  of  feeling  and 
thinking,  are  incompatible.  And  before  this 
can  be  determined,  the  reafons  for  and  againfl 
it  mufl  be  attended  to.  It  is  a queflion  that 
cannot  be  decided  by  fmple  feeling , 
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Lefs  ftill  can  it  be  determined  by  con- 
fcioufnefs,  that  the  fubjeft  of  thought  is 
naturally  immortal , fo  that  a man  will  con- 
tinue to  think  and  a 6l  after  he  has  ceafed  to 
breathe  and  move.  We  are  certainly  con- 
fcious  of  the  fame  things  with  refpedt  to  our- 
felves,  but  what  one  man  may  think  to  be 
very  clear  on  this  fubjedt,  another  may  think 
to  be  very  doubtful,  or  exceedingly  impro- 
bable; drawing  different  conclujions  from  the 
fame  premiles. 

Again,  that  man  is  an  agent , meaning  by  it, 
that  he  has  a power  of  beginning  motion,  inde- 
pendently of  any  mechanical  laws  to  which 
the  author  of  his  nature  has  fubjedted  him,  is 
a thing  that  is  fo  far  from  being  evident  from 
confcioufnefs,  that,  if  we  attend  properly  to 
what  we  really  do  feel,  we  fhall,  as  I con- 
ceive, be  fatisfied  that  we  have  no  fuch  power. 
What  we  really  do  feel,  or  may  be  fenfible  of, 
if  we  attend  to  our  feelings,  is,  that  we  never 
come  to  any  refolution,  form  any  deliberate 
purpofe,  or  determine  upon  any  thing  what- 
ever, without  fome  motive , arifing  from  the 
ftate  of  our  minds,  and  the  ideas  prefent  to 
them ; and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  conclude 
that  we  have  no  power  of  refolving,  or  deter- 
mining upon  any  thing,  without  fome  motive. 
Confequently,  in  the  proper  philofophical 
language,  motives  ought  to  be  denominated 
the  caufes  of  all  our  determinations,  and  there- 
fore of  all  our  adlions , 
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All  that  men  generally  mean  by  a confciouf* 
nefs  of  freedom,  is  a confcioufnefs  of  their  hav- 
ing  a power  .to  do  what  they  previoufly  will, 
or  pleafe.  This  is  allowed,  and  that  it  is 
a thing  of  which  we  are  properly  confcious. 
But  to  will  without  a motive,  or  contrary  to 
the  influence  of  all  motives  prefented  to  the 
mind,  is  a thing  of  which  no  man  can  be 
confcious.  Nay,  every  j uft  obfervation  con- 
cerning ourfelves,  or  others,  appears  to  me 
very  clearly  to  lead  to  the  oppolite  conclufion, 
viz.  that  our  wills , as  well  as  our  judgments , 
are  determined  by  the  appearances  of  things 
prefented  to  us  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
terminations of  both  are  equally  guided  by 
certain  invariable  laws  ; and,  confequently, 
that  every  determination  of  the  will,  or  judg- 
ment, is  juft  what  the  being  who  made  us  lub- 
je<ft  to  thole  laws,  and  who  always  had,  and 
ftill  has,  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  us,  mull 
have  intended  that  they  fhould  be.  If,  how- 
ever, this  conclusion  be  denied,  it  muft  be 
controverted  by  argument , and  the  queftion 
muft  not  be  decided  by  confcioufnefs , or  any 
pretended  feeling  of  the  contrary. 
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SECTION  XII. 

Of  the  Objection  to  the  Syfiem  of  Materialifm 
derived  from  the  Conftderation  of  the  Divine 
Essence, 

T T will  be  faid,  that  if  the  principle  of 
thought  in  man  may  be  a property  of  a 
material  fubftance,  the  divine  Being  himfelf 
may  be  material  alfo  $ whereas,  it  is  now 
almoft  univerfally  believed  to  be  the  dodtrine 
of  revelation,  that  the  Deity  is,  in  the  ftridteft 
fenfe  of  the'  word,  an  immaterial  fubftance  y 
incapable  of  local  prefence ; though  it  will 
be  fh'ewn  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  facred 
writers  fay  nothing  about  fuch  a fubftance. 

Confidering  how  much  this  fubjedt  is  above 
all  human  comprehenfion,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  molt  oppofite  opinions  fhould  have 
been  maintained  with  refpedt  to  it.  But  this 
confideration,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ought 
to  check  our  boldnefs,  ought,  likewife,  to  have 
taught  us  mutual  candour  and  indulgence. 

I am  fully  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  with  clearnefs  on  a fubjedl  fo 
extremely  obfcure,  and  how  hazardous  it  is 
to  advance  the  very  little  that  any  man  can 
fay  concerning  it.  But  I fhall  not,  on  this 
account,  decline  fpeaking  freely  and  fully  to  7 
every  difficulty  that  either  has  been  urged 
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againft  the  fyftem  of  the  materiality  of  man, 
or  that  has  occured  to  myfelf  with  refpedt 
to  it;  and  the  objections  which  a rife  from 
the  confideration  of  the  divine  effence,  are 
of  fuch  particular  confequence,  that  I fhall 
treat  of  them  in  this  feparate  fedtion.  I only 
beg  thole  who  are  friends  to  freedom  of 
thought,  and  inquiry,  to  attend  to  the  few 
confideration s that  I lhall  offer  on  this  very 
difficult  fubjedt. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  mult  be  confelfed, 
with  awful  reverence,  that  we  know  but 
little  of  ourfelves , and  therefore  much  lefs  of 
our  Maker , even  with  refpedt  to  his  attri- 
butes. We  know  but  little  of  the  works  of 
God,  and  therefore  certainly  much  lefs  of  his 
ejfence. 

In  fadt,  we  have  no  proper  idea  of  any 
ejfence  whatever.  Our  afcribing  impenetrabi- 
lity to  matter  might  make  us  imagine,  that 
we  had  fome  kind  of  idea  of  its  fubftance, 
though  this  was  fallacious ; but  now  that, 
by  a rigid  attention  to  the  phenomena,  and  a 
ftridt  adherence  to  the  laws  of  philofophizing, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  deny  that  matter  has 
any  fuch  property,  but  befides  extenlion,  mere- 
ly powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion,  it  will 
hardly  be  pretended,  that  we  have  any  proper 
idea  of  the  fubftance  even  of  matter,  conlidered 
as  diverted  of  all  its  properties.  The  term  fub- 
ftance, or  offence,  therefore,  is,  in  fadt,  no- 
thing more  than  a help  to  exprejfion , as  we 
may  fay,  but  not  at  all  to  conception . 
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We  cannot  fpeak  of  attraction  or  repulfion, 
for  example,  but  as  powers  belonging  to,  and 
refid  in  g in  fome  thing , fubftance,  or  e [fence, 
i>ut  our  ideas  do  not  go  beyond  thefe  pow- 
ers; and  when  we  attempt  to  form  any  thing 
of  an  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  matter,  exclu- 
sive of  the  powers  which  it  has,  and  exclu- 
sive of  the  impenetrability  which  it  has  not , 
all  ideas  vanifh  from  the  mind,  and  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  is  left  for  an  objed  of 
contemplation.  If  it  be  (till  called  a fubftance , 
it  is,  however,  as  immaterial  a one  as  any 
perfon  can  with  for.  In  reality,  the  term 
immateriality  never  did,  or  could  fuggeft  any 
idea  whatever.  That  the  term  fubftance  and 
eftcnce  are  of  no  ufe  but  as  modes  of  expref- 
fion,  is  evident  from  our  fpeaking  of  the  fub-r 
fance  or  e fence  of  things , as  if  they  them- 
felves  were  only  properties. 

If  then  our  ideas  concerning  matter  do  not 
go  beyond  the  powers  of  which  it  is  poffeffed, 
much  lefs  can  our  ideas  go  beyond  powers, 
properties,  or  attributes,  with  refped  to  the 
divine  Being ; and  if  we  confine  our  defini- 
tion of  God  to  thefe,  it  is  not  poftible  that  we 
can  make  any  miftake,  or  fuffer  by  our  mif- 
conceptions.  Now  the  powers  and  properties 
of  the  Divine  mind,  as  clearly  deduced  from 
the  works  of  God,  are  not  only  fo  infinitely 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  human  mind,  when 
there  is  fome  analogy  between  them,  but  fo 
effentially  different  from  them  in  other  re- 
fpeds,  that  whatever  term  we  make  ufe  of  to 
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denote  the  one,  it  muft  be  improperly  applied 
to  the  other. 

In  two  circumftances  that  we  do  know, 
and  probably  in  many  others  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  at  all,  the  human  and 
divine  nature,  finite  ^nd  infinite  intelligence, 
mofl  effentially  differ.  The  firft  is,  that  our 
attention  is  necelfarily  confined  to  one  thing, 
whereas  he  who  made,  and  continually  fup- 
ports  all  things,  mull  equally  attend  to  all 
things  at  the  fame  time ; which  is  a mofl 
aftonifhing,  but  neceffary  attribute  of  the  one 
fupreme  God,  of  which  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception ; and,  confequently,  in  this  refped;, 
no  finite  mind,  or  nature,  can  be  compared 
with  the  Divine. 

Again,  the  Deity  not  only  attends  to  every 
thing,  but'  mull  be  capable  of  either  pro- 
ducing, ok  annihilating  any  thing.  For  fince  all 
that  we  know  of  bodies,  are  their  powers,  and 
the  divine  Being  changes  thofe  powers  at  plea- 
sure, it  is  evident,  that  he  can  take  them  all 
away,  and  confequently  annihilate  the  very 
fubftance  ; for  without  powers,  fubftance  'is 
nothing.  And  fince  he  can  communicate 
powers,  it  is  evident,  that  he  can  produce 
fubftance.  So  that,  in  this  refpedt  alfo,  as 
the  Divine  powers , fo  the  Divine  nature  mult 
be  effentially  different  from  ours ; and,  confe- 
quently, no  common  term,  except  fuch  com- 
prehenfive  terms  as  being , ?iature>  &c.  can 
be  jproperly  ufed  to  exprefs  them  both. 

Again, 
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Again,  as  the  Divine  nature  has  properties 
incompatible  with  all  created  and  finite  na- 
tures, fo,  though  there  muft  be  fome  common 
property  in  all  beings  that  have  any  adtion  or 
influence  upon  one  another,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  nature  being  poffeffed  of 
the  properties  of  other  fubftances,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  intitled  to  the  fame  appella- 
tion. For  example,  the  Divine  effence  can- 
not be  the  object  of  any  of  our  fenfes,  as 
every  thing  that  we  call  matter  is.  For 
though  the  divine  Being,  in  order  to  his  ading 
every  where,  muft  be  every  where,  we  are  not 
fenfible  of  his  prefence  by  our  fight,  hearing, 
or  feeling,  &c. 

There  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  ma- 
nifold reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  Divine 
nature,  or  effence,  befides  being  Amply  un- 
known to  us,  as  every  nature  or  effence  is, 
has  properties  moft  effentially  different  from 
every  thing  elfe ; and,  therefore,  we  fhall  cer- 
tainly deceive  ourfelves,  if  we  call  things  fo 
different  from  one  another  by  any  common 
name. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  plain,  that  no  proof 
of  the  materiality  of  man  can  be  extended, 
by  any  juft  analogy,  to  a proof  or  evidence  of 
a fimilar  materiality  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
for  the  properties  or  powers  being  different, 
the  fubftance  or  effence  (if  it  be  any  conve- 
nience to  us  to  ufe  fuch  terms  at  all)  muft  be 
different  alfo. 
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If  by  the  term  immaterial , we  Amply  mean 
to  denote  a fubftance,  that  has  properties 
and  powers  effentially  different  from  thofe  of 
created  matter,  it  is  plain,  that  I have  no 
objection  to  the  term  ; and,  in  this  fenfe,  I do 
believe  it  is,  in  fadt,  ufed  by  the  generality 
of  mankind.  But  if,  with  modern  metaphy- 
ficians,  we  intend  to  denote  by  it  a fubftance, 
that  has  no  property  whatever  in  common 
with  matter,  and  that  even  bears  no  relation 
to  fpace,  I muft  deny  that  any  fuch  fubftance 
exifts ; becaufe,  according  to  fuch  a defini- 
tion, the  divine  Being  is  neceffarily  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with,  and  all  adtion 
or  influence  upon,  his  own  creation. 

But  let  us  make  ufe  of  what  terms  we 
pleafe  to  exprefs  the  Divine  nature,  or  his 
mode  of  exiftence,  we  are  not  able  to  come  any 
nearer  to  an  adequate  conception  concerning 
them.  God  is,  and  ever  muft  remain,  the 
incomprehenjible , the  objedt  of  our  moft  pro- 
found reverence,  and  awful  adoration.  Com- 
pared with  him,  all  other  beings  are  as  no- 
thing, and  lefs  than  nothing . He  jilleth  all  in 
all,  and  he  is  all  in  all . 

I would  obferve,  however,  and  I think  it 
but  juftice  to  thofe  who  may  happen  to  fee 
this  fubjedt  in  a different  light  from  that  in 
which  I have  here  reprefented  it,  that  fhould 
any  perfon,  on  account  of  the  very  few  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  Divine  nature  re- 
fembles  other  natures,  think  proper  to  apply 
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the  term  material  to  both,  the  hypothefis  ad- 
vanced in  this  treatife  concerning  the  nature 
of  matter  which  excludes  impenetrability,  or 
folidity  from  being  a property  of  it  ( by 
which,  as  we  may  fay,  the  reproach  of  matter 
is  wiped  off)  makes  this  to  be  a very  different 
kind  of  materialifm  from  that  groffer  fort, 
which,  however,  has  been  maintained  by 
many  pious  chriflians,  and  was  certainly  the 
real  belief  of  moft  of  the  early  Fathers. 

It  is  only  on  account  of  the  notion  that 
matter  is  neceffarily  inert , and  abfolutely  in- 
capable of  intelligence,  thought,  or  adtion, 
that  it  has  been  deemed  dangerous  to  afcribe 
it  either  to  a finite,  or  to  the  infinite  mind • 
but  when  this  reproach  is  wiped  away,  the 
danger  vanifhes  of  courfe.  It  is  the  powers 
of  fupreme  intelligence,  omnipotence,  un- 
bounded goodnefs,  and  univerfal  providence, 
that  we  reverence  in  the  Deity ; and  what- 
ever be  the  effence  to  which  we  believe  thefe 
powers  belong,  it  muft  appear  equally  refpec- 
table  to  us,  whether  we  call  it  material  or 
immaterial ; becaufe  it  is  not  the  fubfiance , of 
which  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  but  the  proper- 
ties that  are  the  object  of  our  contemplation 
and  regard. 

All  that  we  can  pretend  to  know  of  God, 
is  his  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs. 
We  fee,  and  feel  the  effedts  and  influence  of 
thefe  every  moment  of  our  lives ; but  it  is 
impoflible  we  fhould  fee  or  feel  the  Jub - 
fiance  t o which  thefe  powers  belong ; and, 
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therefore,  all  that  we  can  conceive,  or  pro ■* 
nounce  concerning  it,  muft  be  merely  hypo- 
thetical ; and  provided,  that  every  perfon  is 
fuliy  fatisfied  that  his  own  ideas  of  the  Di- 
vine effence  are  confiftent  with  the  known  at- 
tributes of  divinity , they  muft  neceffarily  be 
equally  fafe,  and  equally  innocent.  We  are 
all  agreed  with  refped  to  every  thing  that 
concerns  us , viz.  the  divine  works , and  the 
divine  attributes  ; and  we  differ  only  with  re- 
fped to  an  -opinion  which,  circumftanced  as 
this  is,  cannot  pofiibly  affed  us* 

It  is  faid,  that  matter  can  only  be  adled  upon> 
and  is  neceffarily  incapable  of  abling,  or  be~ 
vinnin p-  adtion . This  conclufton  we  have  been 

o o 

led  to  form,  by  obferving,  that  every  motion 
in  matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was 
preceded  by  fome  other  motion  ; which  we 
therefore  confider,  and  properly  enough,  as 
the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  motion.  But,  for 
the  very  fame  reafon,  we  might  conclude, 
that  what  we  call  fpirit , or  mind>  is  equally 
incapable  of  beginning  addon  or  motion; 
becaufe  every  idea,  every  thought,  and  every 
determination  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  pre- 
ceded, and,  ftridly  fpeaking,  caufed  by  fome 
other  idea  of  the  mind,  or  fenfation  of  the 
body ; and,  therefore,  judging  by  what  we 
know  of  ourfelves,  mind  ought  to  be  concluded 
to  be  as  incapable  of  beginning  motion  as  the 
body  itfelf.  As  far  as  we  know  from  expe- 
rience, both  are  equally  paffive,  the  one  be- 
ing abfolutely  governed  by  intelledual  laws, 
Vol.  I.  L and 
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and  influences,  and  the  other  by  corporeal 

ones. 

Of  the  beginning  of  motion , or  ciElion , we 
rauft  fit  down  with  acknowledging,  that  we 
have,  in  reality,  no  conception  at  all,  and 
the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  removed,  or  in 
the  final  left  degree  leftened,  by  fhifting  it 
from  matter  to  mind . Mr.  Locke  very  juftly 
obferves  *,  that  c‘  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive 
“ felf-motion  in  a created  immaterial,  as  in  a 
“ created  material  being,  confider  it  how  we 
“ will.”  And  certainly  the  difficulty  of  our 
conception  is  not  leftened  by  transferring  it 
from  a created  to  an  uncreated  being. 

We  know  there  mu  ft  be  a jirft  c a ufe  of  all 
things,  becaufe  things  do  a&ually  exift,  and 
could  never  have  exifted  without  a caufe,  and 
all  fecondary  caujes  neceftarily  lead  us  to  a 
primary  one . But  of  the  nature  of  the  exijience 
of  this  primary  caufe,  concerning  which  we 
know  nothing  but  by  its  effeclsy  we  cannot 
have  any  conception.  We  are  abfolutely  con- 
founded, bewildered,  and  loft,  when  we  at- 
tempt to*  fpeculate  concerning  it,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe.  We 
have  no  data  to  go  upon,  and  no  force  of 
mind  to  lupport  us  in  it.  All  we  can  fay  is, 
that  this  {peculation,  attended  as  it  is,  with 
infuperable  difficulties,  is  attended  with  juft 
the  fame,  and  no  greater  difficulty,  on  the 
idea  of  the  mind  being  material  or  immaterial. 
And  the  fyftem  of  materialifm  has  unqueftion- 

* EfTay,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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ably  this  advantage,  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  another  difficulty*  viz.  how  an  immate- 
rial fubjlance  can  aB  upon  matter  ; a difficulty 
which,  in  my  idea,  amounts  to  an  abfolute 
impojjibility , as  thofe  fubftances  have  hitherto 
been  defined. 

As  to  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  divine 
material  effence  penetrating  other  matter,  it 
has  no  place  at  all  in  the  hypothefis  advanced 
from  Mr.  Bofcovich  and  Mr.  Michell ; and 
certainly  this  idea  is  much  more  confonant  to 
the  idea  which  the  facred  writers  give  us  of 
the  omniprefence  of  the  divine  Being,  and  of 
his  filling  all  in  ally  than  that  of  a being  who 
bears  no  relation  to  fpace,  and  therefore  can- 
not properly  be  faid  to  exijl  any  where;  which 
is  the  dodtrine  of  the  rigid  immaterialifls. 

In  the  fcriptures,  the  divine  Being  is  faid 
to  be  a fpirit ; but  all  that  is  there  meant  by 
lpirit,  is  an  innoijible  power . The  divine  works 
are  vifible  and  aftonifhing,  but  hi’mfelf  no  man 
has  feen,  or  can  fee . 

That  fuch  an  idea  as  many  have,  or  affedt 
to  have,  of  the  ftridt  immateriality  of  the 
divine  nature,  as  not  exifting  in  fpace,  is  not 
an  idea  of  much  importance,  at  leaft,  may 
with  certainty  be  concluded,  from  its  not  be- 
ing fuggefted  to  us  in  the  fcriptures,  and 
efpecially  in  the  Old  Teftament.  All  that  we 
are  there  taught  concerning  the  nature  of  God, 
is,  that  he  made  all  things,  that  he  fees  and 
knows  all  things,  -that  he  is  prefent  in  all 
places,  and  that  he  fuperintends  and  governs 
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all  things ; alfo,  that  he  had  no  beginning* 
that  he  can  have  no  end,  and  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  any  change.  Farther  than  this  we 
are  not  taught. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  as  will 
be  feen  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  idea  which 
the  fcriptures  give  us  of  the  divine  nature, 
is  that  of  a Being,  properly  fpeaking,  every 
where  prefent , conftantly  fupporting,  and,  at 
pleafufe,  controling  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
not  the  objedt  of  any  of  our  fenfes  y and  that, 
out  of  condefcenfion,  as  it  were,  to  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  apprehenfion,  he  chofe,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  to  lignify  his  pecu- 
liar prefence  by  fome  vijible  Jymbol , as  that  of 
a fupernatural  bright  cloud,  or  fome  other 
appearance,  which  could  not  but  imprefs  their 
minds  with  the  idea  of  a real  local  prefence. 
He  is  alfo  generally  reprefented  as  refiding  in 
the  heavens,  and  from  thence  infpedting  and 
governing  the  world,  and  efpecially  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a philo- 
fophically  juft,  but  it  is  an  eafy , and  a very 
innocent  manner  of  conceiving  concerning 
God. 

It  has  been  faid,  that,  notwithftanding  I 
decline  the  term,  I virtually  make  the  Deity 
to  be  a material  being.  But  it  will  be  found, 
by  the  candid  and  attentive,  that  I have  not, 
in  reality,  any  idea  of  the  divine  effence  that 
is  at  all  different  from  that  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers  and  divines,  who  maintain  the  proper 
omniprefencey  or  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
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which  neceflarily  implies  a real  extenfion, 
and  that  he  has  a power  of  adting  upon  matter. 

I will  take  this  opportunity  of  faying  far- 
ther, that,  upon  no  fyftem  whatever,  is  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  more  diftindt  from  his 
produdtions,  or  his  prefence  with  them,  and 
agency  upon  them,  more  neceflary.  In  fadt, 
the  fyftem  now  held  forth  to  the  public,  taken 
in  its  full  extent,  makes  the  Divine  Being  to 
be  of  as  much  importance  in  the  fyftem,  as 
the  apoftle  makes  him,  when  he  fays.  In  him 
we  livey  and  move , and  have  our  being . The 
contemplation  of  it  imprefles  the  mind  with 
fentiments  of  the  deepeft  reverence  and  hu- 
mility, and  it  inculcates  a degree  of  devoted- 
nefs  to  God,  both  adtive  and  paffive,  that  no 
other  philofophical  fyftem  can  infpire.  Con- 
fequently,  the  obligation  to  all  thofe  virtues, 
that  are  more  immediately  derived  from  that 
great  vital  fpring  and  principle  of  all  virtue, 
devotion , thofe  which  give  a fuperiority  to  the 
world,  a fearlefs  integrity,  and  a noble  inde- 
pendence of  mind  in  the  practice  of  our  duty, 
is  more  ftrongly  felt,  and  therefore  may  be 
fuppofed  to  take  a deeper  root  in  the  mind, 
than  upon  any  other  fyftem  whatever.  In 
fhort,  it  is  that  philofophy  which  alone  fuits 
the  dodtrine  of  the  Jcriptures , though  the 
writers  of  them  were  not  philofophers,  but 
had  an  inftrudtion  infinitely  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  philofophical  fchool.  Every  other  fyf- 
tem of  philofophy  is  difcordant  with  the 
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fcriptures,  and,  as  far  as  it  lays  any  hold 
upon  the  mind,  tends  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence, 


SECTION  XIII. 

Of  the  Connexion  between  Setifation  and  Or- 
ganization . 

T HAVE  been  afked,  whether  I confider  the 
powers  of  fenfation  and  thought  as  necejfa * 
rily  refulting  from  the  organization  of  the  brain, 
or  as  fomething  independent' of  organization, 
bu tfuper added  and  communicated  to  the  fyftem 
afterwards  -9  having  exprefied  myfelf  doubt- 
fully, and  perhaps  varioufly  on  the  fubjeCt*. 

I anfwer,  that  my  idea  now  is,  that  fenfa- 
tion and  thought  do  necelfarily  refult  from 
the  organization  of  the  brain,  when  the 
powers  of  mere  life  are  given  to  the  fyftem. 
For  I can  eafily  conceive  a perfect  man  to  be 
formed  without  life,  that  is,  without  relpira- 
tion,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  what- 
ever eife  it  be  in  which  life  more  properly 

* In  the  Ejfay  prefixed  to  my  edition  of  Hartley,  I ex- 
preffed  myfelf  with  abfolute  uncertainty  in  this  refpeft,  “I 
“ rather  think,  that  the  whole  man  is  of  fome  uniform  com- 
“ polition,  and  that  the  property  of  perception,  as  well  as 
“ the  other  powers  that  are  termed  mental,  is  the  refult 
“ (whether  neceffary,  or  not)  of  fuch  an  organical  ftrudure 
“ as  that  of  the  brain.”  . x ’ * . 
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conftfts,  and  confequently  without  every  thing 
neceflarily  depending  upon  life ; but  I can- 
not imagine  that  a human  body,  completely 
organized,  and  having  life,  would  want  fenfa- 
tion  and  thought.  This  I fuppofe  to  follow 
of  courfe , as  much  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  follows  refpiration. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of 
perception  refults  from  organization  and  life, 

I own  I have  no  idea  at  all ; but  the  fa5i  of 
this  connexion  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be, 
on  that  account,  the  lefs  certain.  Senfation 
and  thought  do  always  accompany  fuch  an 
organization  ; and  having  never  known  them 
to  be  feparated,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  they  can  be  feparated.  When,  therefore, 
God  had  made  man  of  the  duji  of  the  earth  ; 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  him  all  that  he 
is,  viz.  a living  foul , but  fimply  the  breath  of 
Ufe. 

In  all  other  cafes  we  deem  it  fufticient  to 
fay,  that  certain  circumftances  are  the  caufes, 
and  the  neceffary  caufes , of  certain  appearances, 
if  the  appearances  always  accompany  the  cir- 
cumftances. We  are  not,  for  example,  in  the 
leaft  able  to  conceive  how  it  is  that  a magnet 
attrafts  iron ; but  having  obferved,  that  it 
never  fails  to  do  it,  we  conclude  that,  though 
we  do  not  fee  the  proximate  caufe , or  how  the 
attraction  is  effedted,  the  magnet  neverthelefs 
has  that  power,  and  muft  ceafe  to  be  a magnet 
before  it  can  lofe  it ; fo  that  our  reafoning 
with  refpect  to  the  refult  of  fenfation  from 
L 4 organization 
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organization  is  exactly  limilar  to  our  reafon- 
ing  concerning  the  attraction  of  iron  by  mag- 
net! fm. 

Alfo,  for  the  very  fame  reafon,  that  it  is  faid, 
that  it  is  not  the  organized  body  that  feels 
and  thinks,  but  an  immaterial  fubfiance  redd- 
ing in  the  body,  and  that  will  remain  when 
the  body  is  deftroyed,  we  might  fay,  that  it  is 
not  the  material  magnet  that  attracts,  but  a 
peculiar  immaterial  fubftance  within  it,  that 
produces  the  effeCt,  and  that  will  remain 
when  the  material  magnet  is  deftroyed.  And, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  we  may  imagine  dijlinci 
immaterial  fubftances  for  every  operation  in 
nature,  the  proximate  caufe  of  which  we  are 
not  able  to  perceive. 

The  manner  in  which  the  affociation  of 
ideas  is  formed,  or  in  which  motives  influ- 
ence the  mind,  was  equally  unknown ; but  the 
affociation  of  ideas  was,  neverthelefs,  known 
to  be  & faB,  and  the  influence  of  motives  was 
not,  on  that  account,  denied.  But  now,  that 
Dr.  Hartley  has  fhewn  us  what  ideas  probably 
are,  we  fee  much  farther  into  the  mechanifm 
of  the  mind.  We  fee  how  one  idea  is  connect- 
ed with  another,  and  the  manner  in  which 
motives  (which  are  only  trains  of  ideas)  pro- 
duce their  effeCt.  Now,  wre  are  not  more 
(or  not  much  more)  ignorant  how  fenfation 
refults  from  organization,  than  we  were  how 
the  motion  of  the  hand  refults  from  a voli- 
tion, or  how  a volition  is  produced  by  a 
motive,  which  are  now  no  longer  fuch  very 
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difficult  problems.  It  is  not  impoffible,  but, 
that  in  time  we  may  fee  how  it  is  that  fenfa- 
tion  refults  from  orginization. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Human  Nature  ac- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures . 

TTAD  man  confided  of  two  parts,  fo  efien- 
tially  different  from  each  other  as  mat- 
ter and  fpirit  are  now  reprefented  to  be,  and 
had  the  immaterial  been  the  principal  part, 
and  the  material  fydem  only  fubfervient  to  it, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  there  would 
have  been  fome  exprefs  mention  of  it,  or  de- 
claration concerning  it  (this  being  a thing  of 
fo  much  confequ,ence  to  us)  in  the  fcriptures , 
which  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  creation, 
mortality,  and  refurredtion  of  man . And  yet 
there  is  not  only  a mod  remarkable  filence  on 
the  fubjedt  of  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
foul  in  thefe  facred  books,  even  where  we 
ihould  mod  naturally  have  expedted  fome  ac- 
count of  it,  but  many  things  are  there  ad- 
vanced, which  unavoidably  lead  us  to  form  a 
different  conclufion  j and  nothing  can  be  found 
in  th.ofe  books  to  countenance  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion, except  a few  pafiages  ill  tranflated,  or 
ill  underdood,  danding  in  manifeft  contra- 
didtion  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  red. 
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Thehjftory  of  the  creation  of  man  is  fuc- 
rirv°Tv"  delivered  in  Gen.  ii.  7.  And  the  Lord 
God  j or  rod  man  of  the  d lift  of  the  ground , and 
breathed  into  his  nojirils  the  breath  of  life , and 
man  became  a living  fouL  We  fee  here,  that 
the  whole  man  (for  nothing  is  faid  of  his  body 
in  particular)  was  made  of  the  duft  of  the 
ground.  No  part  of  him  is  faid  to  have  had 
a higher  or  different  original ; and  furely  fo 
very  important  a circumftance  as  that  of  an 
immaterial  principle , which  could  not  be  from 
the  duft,  would  not  have  been  omitted,  if 
there  had  been  any  fuch  thing  in  the  com- 
pofition. 

When  the  whole  man  was  completely 
formed,  and  not  before,  we  are  next  inform-, 
ed,  that  God  made  this  man,  who  was  life- 
lefts  at  iirft,  to  breathe  and  live . For  it  evi- 
dently follows  from  the  text,  that  nothing  but 
the  circumftance  of  breathings  made  the  dif- 
ference between  the  unanimated  earth , and  the 
living  ftouL  It  is  not  faid  that  when  one  con-, 
ftituent  part  of  the  man  was  made,  another 
neceffary  conftituent  part,  of  a very  different 
nature,  was  fuperadded  to  it  5 and  that  thefe 
two,  united,  conftituted  the  man ; but  only 
that  that  fubftance  which  was  formed  of  the 
duft  of  the  earth  became  a living  foul , that  is, 
became  alive,  by  being  made  to  breathe . 

That  no  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  word 
tPSO,  which  we  tranflatey^?//  (though  it  would 
be  moft  of  all  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  as  we  muff 
have  done,  Troni  a fair  couftruftign  of  this 
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paffage,  that  the  duft  of  the  earth  could  be 
converted  into  an  immaterial  foul)  is  evident 
from  the  ufe  of  the  fame  term  in  other  places, 
in  which  it  is  ufed  as  fynonimous  to  man? the 
whole  man , and  in  fome  manifeftly  fignifips 
nothing  more  than  the  corporeal , or  mortal 
part  of  man . 

Gen.'xlvi.  26.  All  the  fouls  that  came  with 
facob  into  Egypt , which  came  out  of  his  loins . 
The  immaterial  principle  certainly  could  not 
come  from  his  loins. 

Exod.  xviii.  4.  The  foul  that  jinneth  it  fhall 
die . Ez.  xiii.  19.  "To  flay  the  fouls  that  Jhould 
not  die , and  to  five  the  fouls  that  jhould  not 
live . Pf.  vii.  1,  2.  Save  me , lefl  he  tear  my 
fouly  rending  it  in  pieces . In  all  thefe  paffages, 
it  is  moft  evident,  that  the  word  foul  is  fy- 
nonimous to  many  and  that  it  refers  more, 
immediately  to  his  body  j fa  that  by  man  be- 
coming a living  fouly  nothing  can  be  under- 
ftood  befides  his  being  made  alive ; and  the 
paffage  fuggefts  no  hint  of  any  thing  but  the 
property  of  life  being  fuperadded  to  that  cor- 
poreal fyftem  which  was  intirely  formed  of 
the  duft  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  make  a 
complete  living  man. 

Sometimes  the  word  that  is  here  rendered 
fouly  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  dead  body  itfelf,  and 
is  fo  tranflated  by  us ; as  Lev.  xxi.  1.  11. 
There'  fhall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead  among 
his  people y neither  fhall  he  go  in  to  any  dead 
body y nor  defile  himfelf  for  father  or  another . 
Ib.  xix.  28.  Ye  Jhall  hot  make  any  cuttings  in 
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your  jlejh  for  the  dead . Numb,  xix.  13.  Who- 
ever touches  the  dead  body  of  any  man  that  is 
dead . In  this  paffage  the  periphrafis  is  very 
ren^arkable ; and  if,  in  this  paffage,  the  word 
^£3*Ihould  be  rendered  foul , it  muft  be  tran- 
flated  thus,  IVhofoever  touches  the  dead foul  of  a 
7nan  who  jhall  die . See  alfo  Hagg.  ii.  13. 

In  other  paffages,  where  the  fame  word  is 
by  us  rendered  foul , there  would  have  been 
much  more  propriety  in  tranflating  it  life , 
which  does  not  denote  a fubfance , but  a pro- 
perty, 

Pf.  Ixxxix.  48.  Who  can  deliver  his  foul 
[life]  from  the  hand  of  the  grave.  Job  xxxiii, 
30.  To  bring  back  his  foul  [life]  from  the  pit. 
Gen.  xxxv.  18.  And  it  came  to  pafs  as  her  foul, 
[her  life]  was  departing , for  foe  died . 1 Kings 
xvii.  22.  And  the  foul  [the  life]  of  the  child 
came  to  him  again . 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  with 
refpedt  to  the  correfponding  word  in  the 
Greek,  4vx*f  t^ie  New  Teftament;  as  in 
Lukexii.  20.  Thou  fool , this  night  Jhall  thy 
foul  [thy  life]  be  required  of  thee ; that  is,  this 
night  thou  fhalt  die . 

Befides,  whatever  principles  we  may  be 
led  to  afcribe  to  man  from  this  account  of  his 
formation  in  Gen.  ii.  7.  the  very  fame  we  ought 
to  afcribe  to  the  brutes  ; becaufe  the  very  fame 
words  are  ufed  in  the  account  of  them  by  the 
fame  writer,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the 
Septuagint,  though  they  are  differently  ren- 
dered in  our  tranflation.  For  Gen,  i.  24,  we 
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- read.  And  God  fa  id,  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  living  creature  [*“^n  \ living  font ] and 

again,  Gen.  ii.  19.  And  whatfoever  Adam 
called  every  living  creature  [living  foul]  that 
was  the  name  thereof \ For  this  obfervation  I am 
indebted  to  an  ingenious  and  worthy  friend, 
and  I think  it  valuable  and  decifive  in  the  cafe. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  account  which 
the  fcriptures  give  us  of  the  mortality  of  man , to 
fee  whether  we  can  find  in  any  paffage  relating 
to  this  fubjedt  fome  trace  of  an  immortal 
foul. 

Death  is  fir  ft  threatened  to  man  in  thefe 
terms,  Gen.  ii.  17.  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge , 
of  good  and  evil , thou  fhalt  not  eat  of  it ; for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatefi  of  it  tloGU  fhalt  furely  die . 
Here  is  no  exception  made  of  any  part  of  the 
man  that  was  not  to  die.  The  natural  con- 
firmation of  the  fentence  imports,  that  when- 
ever the  decree  fhould  take  place,  whatever 
was  alive  belonging  to  man  would  wholly 
ceafe  to  live,  and  become  Ufelefs  earth , as  it 
had  been  originally. 

The  fame  inference  may  be  made  from  the 
account  of  the  adtual  fentence  of  death  paffed 
upon  Adam,  after  his  tranfgreffion.  Gen.  iii. 
19.  In  the  fweat  of  thy  face  Jhalt  thou  eat 
bread , till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ; for 
out  of  it  waf  thou  taken . For  dujl  thou  [not 
thy  body  only]  art , and  unto  dujl  Jhalt  thou 
return . If,  in  this,  there  be  any  allufion  to  an 
immaterial  and  immortal  part  in  man,  it  is  won- 
derfully concealed  ; for  nothing  appears,  upon 
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the  face  of  the  paftage,  but  that*  as  the  ewboU 
man  had  been  lifelefs  earthy  he  would  become 
lifelefs  earth  again.  Every  other  conftruftion 
is  an  exprefs  contradiction  both  to  the  words, 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  fentence.  For  what 
would  have  fignified  the  death  of  the  body,  to 
Adam,  if  there  ft  ill  remained  an  inextiriguijh - 
able  principle,  of  life?  and  efpecially  if,  as  the 
immaterialifts  dn  general  fuppofe,  he  would 
afterwards  have  enjoyed  a better  life  than  he 
could  have  had  in  conjunction  with  the  body; 
which  could  only  be  a clog  to  it,  and  obftruct 
its  exercife  and  enjoyment. 

Befides,  according  to  the  common  hypo- 
thefts,  all  the  puniftiment  that  is  mentioned 
in  this  fentence,  is  inflicted  upon  the  mere 
pajfive  infirument  of  the  foul,  whilft  the  real 
criminal  was  fuffered  to  efcape. 

In  general,  to  interpret  what  the  fcriptures 
fay  of  that  mortality  of  man , which  is  the  uni- 
form language,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament  on  this  fubject,  of  the  mortality  of 
the  body  only , which  is  a part  of  the  man  that 
is  of  the  lead  value,  and  wholly  infignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  other  part  of  his 
conftitution,  the  mind , is  exactly  of  a piece 
with  the  Trinitarian  interpretation  of  thofe 
paflages  in  the  gofpels,  which  reprefen t Chrift 
as  inferior  to  his  Father,  of  his  human  nature 
only ; fuppoftng  the  evangelifts  to  have  ne- 
glected the  consideration  of  his  fuperior  divine 
nature ; though,  if  there  had  been  any  fuch 
thing,  it  was  more  efpecially  requifite,  that 
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it  fhould  have  been  particularly  attended  to  in 
thofe  very  paffages. 

When  the  wickedilefs  of  men  was  fo  great, 
that  God  was  refoived  to  deftroy  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  a flood,  he  fays, 
Gen.  vi.  3.  My  fpirit  jhall  not  always  ft; rive 
with  man,  for  that  he  alfo  ts  flejh  Here 

is  no  mention  of  any  other  fuperior  princi- 
ple. 

When  this  flood  took  place,  and  almofl: 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  was  deftroyed  by 
it,  there  is  ftill  no  mention  made  of  their  im- 
material fouls,  or  what  became  of  them.  We 
only  read,  Gen.  vii.  22.  All  in  whofe  nofrils 
was  the  breath  of  life , of  all  that  was  on  the 
dry  land  died . And  every  living  fuhfance  was 
defroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground , 
both  man  and  cattle , and  the  creeping  things , 
and  the  fowls  of  heaven  ; and  they  were  defroy- 
ed from  the  earth . 

Another  occafion  on  which  we  might  na- 
turally exped  fome  account  of  the  immaterial 
principle  in  man,  if  there  had  been  any  fuch 
thing,  is  where  an  account  is  given  of  the 
deaths  of  remarkable  perfons.  And  yet,  though 
we  have,  in  the  fcriptures,  very  circumftan- 
tial  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  feveral  eminent 
perfons,  with  refped  to  none  of  them  is  there 
the  leaft  hint  dropped,  that  the  body  only  was 
dead,  but,  that  the  immaterial  foul  was  alto- 
gether unaffeded  by  what  had  happened  to 
its  grofs  companion.  This  fentiment,  which 
is  capable  of  a vaft  variety  of  expreflion,  never 
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fails  to  occur  upon  fimilar  occafions  with  us  * 
and,  for  the  lame  reafons,  could  not  have 
failed  to  occur  to  the  facrea  writers,  if  they 
had  had  any  idea  of  fuch  a thing* 

Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  deaths  of 
Abraham,  Ifaac,  Jacob,  Jofeph,  Aaron,  Mofes, 
David,  and  many  others  ; but  all  that  is  faid 
upon  any  of  thefe  occafions,  is  either  that 
the  dying  perfon  was  gathered  to  his  people , or 
that  he  flept  with  his  fathers.  Now,  certainly 
Jleep  does  not  give  us  the  idea  of  a perfon’s 
being  alive , and  a£live>  and  efpecially  of  his 
entering  upon  a new  mode  of  being , in  which 
he  Ihould  be  more  alive,  more  adtive,  and 
more  vigorous,  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Jofeph,  it 
is  faid,  Gen.  1.  26.  They  embalmed  him , and  he 
was  put  into  a coffin  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  faid, 
that  there  was  any  part  of  him  that  was  not 
embalmed , and  that  could  not  be  put  into  a 
coffin.  Our  different  notions  didtate  a very 
different  language.  Upon  our  grave-ftones 
we  never  fee  infcribed.  Here  lies  fuch  a per - 
fon>  but  always,  here  lies  the  body , or  the  re- 
mains > or  what  was  mortal  of  fuch  a perfon. 
Such  an  influence  have  ideas  upon  language 
and  cujloms ; and  the  fame  would  they  have 
had  upon  the  language  and  cuftoms  of  thofe 
ancient  times,  if  the  ideas  and  notions  had 
then  exifted. 

We  have  accounts  in  the  fcriptures  of  fe- 
veral  perfons  having  been  recalled  from  death, 
and  having  come  to  life  again ; as  of  the 

dead 
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dead  man,  who  was  raifed  to  life  by  the  touch 
of  the  prophet’s  bones,  of  two  children  by 
Elijah  and  Eliflia  j of  Jairus’s  daughter,  the 
young  man  at  N^in,  and  of  Lazarus  by  our 
Saviour ; of  other  perfons  by  the  apoftles, 
and  more  efpecially  of  the  death  and  refurrec- 
tion  of  our  Lord  himfelf.  Yet,  upon  none 
of  thefe  occafions*  is  there  the  leaft  mention 
made  of  the  immaterial  foul,  which,  upon  the 
common  hypothecs,  muft  have  been  in  a Rate 
of  happinefs,  or  mifery,  and  have  been  re- 
called from  thence  to  its  old  habitation.  This 
looks  as  if,  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  facred 
writers,  there  was  no  fuch  a thing  as  a 
feparate  foul  to  be  recalled  ; but  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  cafe  was  limply  this,  viz.  that 
the  life , which  is  no  more  than  a property , 
had  been  loft,  and  was  reftored  again.  This 
too  would  be  confidered  as  an  advantage  • 
whereas  it  has  the  appearance  of  cruelty  and 
injuftice,  in  the  cafe  of  a good  man,  as  of 
Lazarus,  who  had  been  dead  four  days,  to 
recall  him  from  a ftate  of  unmixed  happinefs, 
to  the  troubles  and  miferies  of  this  life,  and 
fubjedt  him,  once  more,  to  the  pains  of 
death. 

If  there  be  an  immaterial  foul  in  man,  and 
efpecially  if  the  body  be  a clog  to  its  opera- 
tions and  enjoyments,  it  was  no  favour  to 
Enoch  or  Elijah  to  remove  them  to  another 
life,  with  fuch  an  incumbrance ; and  the  ge- 
neral refurredtion,  as  I have  obferved  before, 
which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  great 
Vol.  I.  M objedl 
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object  of  chrifiian  hope,  is  not  merely  fuper ~ 
jluous,  but  even  undefirable ; lince  virtue  would 
naturally  have  had  a much  more  complete 
reward  without  the  body. 

It  is  fo  evidently  the  dodtrine  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  that  the  ftate  of  retribution  does  not 
take  place  till  after  the  general  refurredtion* 
that  it  is  now  adopted  by  great  numbers,  who,, 
neverthelefs,  cannot  be  brought  to  give  up 
the  notion  of  an  immaterial  foul.  But  I wife 
they  would  confider,  what  notion  they  really 
have  of  an  immaterial  foul  paffing  thoufands 
of  years  without  a Angle  idea  or  fenfation.  In 
my  opinion,,  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  its 
being  no  fit  b fiance  at  all ; juft  as  matter  muft 
intirely  vanifh,  when  we  take  away  its  pro- 
perty of  extenfion . 

If,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  intire 
reflation-  of  thought,  they  will  maintain  the 
real  exifience  of  the  foul,  it  muft  be  for  the 
fake  of  the  hypothefis  only,  and  for  no  real 
ufe  whatever.  They  who  maintain  that,  with- 
out a refurredtion,  there  is  a fufficient  re- 
tvard  for  virtue,,  and  a ftate  of  punifement  for 
vice,  taking  place  immediately  after  death,, 
have  a folid  reafon  for  contending  for  an  im- 
material principle,  unaffedted  by  the  cataf- 
trophe  to  which  the  body  is  fubjedty  But  I 
can  fee  no  reafon  in  the  world  why  any  chrif- 
tian, who,  as  fuch,  neceflarily  believes  the 
dodtrine  of  a refurredtion  (this  being  the  pro- 
per fundamental  article  of  his  faith)  feould 
fee  fo  zealous  for  it  5 and,  indeed,  why  he 
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fhould  not  be  rather  jealous  of  fuch  a notion, 
as  interfering  with  his  proper  JyJlem , fuperfed- 
ing  it,  and  making  it  fuperjluous,  and  really 
unde  fir  able.  The  dodtrine  of  a feparate  foul 
moil  evidently  embarralfes  the  true  chriftian 
fyftem,  which  takes  no  fort  of  notice  of  it, 
and  is  uniform  and  confident  without  it.  In 
the  fcriptures,  the  heathens  are  reprefented 
to  be  without  hope , and  all  mankind  as  perifh- 
; trig  at  death,  if  there  be  no  refur reSion  of  the 
dead. 

Perfons  who  attend  to  the  fcriptures  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  the  operations  of  the 
foul  depend  upon  the  body;  and  that  between 
death  and  the  refurredtion  there  will  be  a fuf- 
penfwn  of  all  its  powers.  And  it  is  obvious 
to  remark,  that  if  this  be  the  fadt,  there  muft 
be  a fufficient  natural  reafon  why  it  fhould  be 
1 fo  ; and,  therefore,  there  is  fair  ground- to 
prefume,  that  the  foul  cannot  be  that  'inde- 
i pendent  being  that  has  been  imagined. 

According  to  the  chriftian  fyftem,  the  body 
is  neceffary  to  all  the  perceptions  and  exertions 
j of  the  mind : and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  what 
| . evidence  cam  there  be,  that  the  mind  is  not  de- 
I pendent  upon  the  body  for  its  exifence  alfo  ? 

1 that  is,  what  evidence  can  there  be,  that  the 
faculty  of  thinking  does  not  inhere  in  the 
body  itfelf,  and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
I a foul  feparate  from  it  ? A philofopher,  on 
feeing  thefe  appearances,  would  more  natural- 
ly conclude,  that  the  body  appeared  to  have 
greater  powers  than  he  imagined  it  could 
M 2 have 
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have  had,  than  that  an  immaterial  fpirit  could 
be  fo  neceflarily  dependant  upon  a grofs  body, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  perceive  or  think  without 
it.  This  appears  to  me,  on  the  firft  face  of 
things,  to  be  by  much  the  more  natural  con- 
clufion,  exclusive  of  the  obligation  that  all 
philofophers  are  under,  not  to  admit  more 
Caufes  than  are  abfolutely  neceffary . 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  affertion,  that  I 
have  yet  met  with,  relating  to  the  fubjed,  is, 
that  the  dodrine  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul  is  neceffary  to  be  eftablifhed,  be- 
fore any  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  fcripture- 
dcdrine  of  a refurredion.  For  it  is  faid,  “ that 
“ if  the  foul  be  not  naturally  capable  of  fur- 
“ viving  the  body,  or  if  death  is  unavoid- 
c(  ably  its  deflrudtion^  then  the  refurredion 
<c  muft  be  the  refurredion  of  what  was  not 
“ in  being , the  refur redion  of  nothing It  is 
true,  that  a property , fuch  as  I conlider  the 
power  of  thinking  to  be,  cannot  exift  without 
its  fubjlance , which  is  an  organized  fyftem. 
But  if  this  property  of  thinking  neceifarily 
attends  the  property  of  life , nothing  can  be 
requifite  to  the  refloration  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  man,  but  the  refloration  of  the  body, 
(no  particle  of  which  can  be  loft)  to  a ftate 
of  life; 

If  we  fearch  the  fcriptures  for  paffages 
more  particularly  exprefiive  of  the  Jiate  of 
man  at  death , we  find  in  them  not  only  no 
trace  of  fenfe , thought , or  enjoyment , but,  on 
the  contrary,  fuch  declarations  as  expreffiy 

exclude 
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•exclude  it;  as  Pf.  vi.  5.  In  death  there  is  no 
remembrance  of  thee . In  the  grave  who  Jhall 
give  thee  thanks?  fpoken  by  David  when  he 
was  praying  for  recovery  froni  ficknefs.  Pf. 
cxv.  47.  Id  he  dead  praife  not  the  Lord , neither 
they  that  go  down  into  fie  nee ; and  Pf.  cxvi. 
4.  His  breath  goeth  forth , he  returneth  to 
the  earth , in  that  vf.ry  day  his  thoughts  pe- 
rijh . 

Job,  fpeaking  of  man  as  utterly  infenfible 
in  death,  expreffes  himfelf  fo  very  fully  and 
diflinttly,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  maftake  his 
meaning.  Job,  xiv.  7.  There  is  hope  of  a 
tree  if  it  be  cut  down , that  it  will fpront  again , 
and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  ceafe . 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth , 
and  the  flock  thereof  die  in  the  ground , yet 
through  the  f cent  of  water  it  will  bud , and 
bring  forth  boughs  like  a plant.  But  man  dieth , 
and  wafeth  away , yea  7nan  giveth  up  the  ghoft, 
and  where  is  he  ? As  the  waters  fail  from  the 
Jea>  and  the  flood  decays  and  dries  up,  fo  man 
lieth  down , and  rifeth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more.  They  Jhall  not  awake , nor  be  raifed  out 
of  their  fleep. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  Job 
conlideredman  as  altogether  infenfible  in  death, 
and  that  he  had  no  notion  of  his  body  being 
one  thing,  and  himfelf  the  fentient  principle , 
another.  But  I cannot  help  concluding,  that 
in  the  verfes  immediately  following  thofe 
quoted  above,  he  expreffes  his  belief  of  a re- 
M 3 furredlion 
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furredtion  to  a future  life.  V.  13.  O that 

thou  wouldft  hide  me  in  the  grave , that  thou 
wouldft  keep  me  fecret  until  thy  wrath  be  paji  -y 
that  thou  wouldft  appoint  me  a Jet  time , and  re 
member  me . If  a man  dies , Jhall  he  live  again  ? 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I wait 
[in  the  grave,  as  it  feems  to  me]  till  my  change 
come . Thou  Jhalt  call , and  I wilt  anfwer  thee  : 
thou  wilt  have  a defire  to  the  work  of  thy 
hands . 

It  is  ftill  more  evident,  from  that  celebrated 
paifage  in  the  19th  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
all  the  hope  that  Job  had  of  a future  life,  was 
founded  on  his  belief  of  a refurreblion , and 
not  on  a ftate  of  feparation  from  the  bodyy  of 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea. 

Job  xix.  25.  I know  that  my  redeemer  liv- 
ethy  and  that  he  Jhall  ft  and  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth . And  though , after  my  Jhin % 
worms  deftrGy  this  bodyy  yet  in  my  flejh  Jhall  I 
fee  God ; whom  I Jhall  fee  for  myfelf,  and  mine 
eyes  Jhall  behold , and  not  another , though  my 
reins  be  confumed  within  me. 

Solomon  evidently  confiders  the  whole  of 
man  as  equally  mortal  with  brutes.  After 
having  faid,  Ecc.  iii.  17.  God  Jhall  judge  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked , for  there  is  a time 
there  for  every  purpofe , and  for  every  work ; 
he  adds,  v.  18.  I faid  in  my  heart  concerning 
the  eftate  of  the  fons  of  menr  that  God  might 
manifeft  tkemy  and  that  they  might  fee  that  they 
themfelves  are  beafts.  For  that  which  befalleth 

the 
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the  fons  of  men  befalleth  b-eafts ; even  one  thing 
befalleth  them..  As  the  one  dieth , fo  dieth  the 
other . Tea  they  have  all  one  breath.  So  that 
a man  has  no  pre-eminence  over  a beaf ; for  all 
is  vanity  . All  go  to  one  place . All  are  of  the 
Anfl , and  all  return  to  dufl  again. 

Some  conftder  this  paffage  as  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a perfon  who  objects  againft  reli- 
gion, or  as  an  objection  which  had  occurred 
to  the  writer  himfelf;  but  I fee  no  appearance 
of  any  fuch  thing ; and  the  doctrine  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
feriptures.  After  the  paffage  quoted  above, 
he  adds.  Who  knoweth  the  Jpirit  of  man  that 
geeth  upward , and  the  fpirit  of  the  beaf  that 
goeth  dowiiward  to  the  earth ? But  if  this  paf- 
fage be  interpreted  in  a fenfe  conliftent  with 
what  goes  before,  it  can  only  mean  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  difference  in  the  form  and 
poflure  of  a man  and  a beaft  in  confequence 
of  which  the  breath  of  man  goes  upwards , 
and  that  of  a beaft  goes  downwards  9 there  is 
no  difference  between  them  when  they  die. 
Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  verfe,  he  fays, 
of  man,  Who  Jh all  bring  him  to  fee  what  foall 
be  after  him  ? evidently  confidering  him  as  in 
a ftate  of  infenfibility  and  perfeeft  ignorance. 
Beftdes,  upwards  and  downwards  in  this  place, 
may  not  relate  to  the  breath , or  any  thing  re- 
prefented  by  the  breath,  but  to  the  pofure  of 
the  body  in  walking , man  walking  with  his 
head  upwards,  and  the  beaft  with  his  head 
looking  downwards. 
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This  writer,  indeed,  fpeaking  of  death, 
ufes  this  expreffion,  Ecc.  xii.  y.  Then  Jhall 
the  dujl  return  to  the  earth  as  it  wasy  and  the 
Jpirit  Jhall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it . But, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
fcriptures,  to  fuppofe  that  the  fouls  of  departs 
ed  men  are  in  heaven,  with  God9  and  Chrijl , 
where  they  are  faid  not  to  be  till  after  the  re- 
furredtion,  the  meaning  of  this  paffage  can 
only  be,  that  God,  who  gave  life9  will  take 
it  away ; the  word  fpirit  denoting  nothing 
more  than  < breath , or  life . By  the  fame  kind 
of  figure,  our  lives  are  faid,  Coll.  iii.  3.  after 
death,  to  be  hid  with  Chrijl  in  God , and  that 
when  Chrijl  9 who  is  our  lift , Jhall  appear , we 
alfo  Jhall  appear  with  him  in  glory . From 
which  it  is  evident,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
lives  of  good  men  are,  figuratively  fpeaking, 
faid  to  be  with  God , they  are  not  to  appear , 
or  be  manifested,  till  the  appearance,  or  fe- 
cond  coming  of  Chrift;  fo  that  the  Jpirit , or 
life , going  to  God , and  remaining  with  him9 
does  not  imply  any  flate  of  perception,  or 
enjoyment. 

Our  Saviour,  indeed,  feems  to  ufe  the  term 
foul  as  expreflive  of  fomething  diftindt  from 
the  body,  but,  if  he  did  (which,  however, 
is  not  certain)  he  might  do  it  in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  times;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  applies  the  term  pof- 
fejfed  of  daemons,  to  madmen , and  even  fpeaks 
to  madmen,  as  if  they  were  adtuated  by  evil 
fpirits,  though  he  certainly  did  not  believe 
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the  exiftence  of  fuch  daemons.  He  fays, 
however.  Matt.  x.  28.  Fear  not  them  who  kill 
the  body,  hut  are  not  able  to  kill  the  foul-,  but 
rather  fear  him,  who  is  able  to  defray  both 
foul  and  body  in  hell. 

But  when  we  confider  that,  according  to 
the  uniform  tenor  of  the  fcriptures,  and  eG 
pecially  our  Saviour’s  own  difcourfes  and  pa- 
rables, there  is  no  punilhment  in  hell  till  after 
the  refurredtion,  it  will  be  evident,  that  his 
meaning  could  only  be,  that  men  have  power 
over  us  only  in  this  life , but  God  in  the  life  to 
come ; meaning  by  the  foul,  the  life , and  in 
this  place,  the  future  and  better  life  of  man  in 
oppolition  to  the  prefent . Alfo,  whe-n  the 
apoftle  Paul,  1 Theff.  v.  23.  fays,  I fray  God 
your  whole  fpirit,  and  foul,  ant  body , be  pre- 
ferved  blamelefs  until  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrifi , he  only  ufes  thefe  terms  as  de- 
noting, in  the  philosophy  of  his  time  (which 
had  lp read  even  among  the  Jews)  all  thatcon- 
ftituted  a complete  man , without  hinting  at  the 
poffibility  of  any  feparation  of  the  feveral  parts. 

Had  the  facred  writers  really  believed  the 
exiftence  of  the  foul,  as  a principle  in  the 
human  conftitution,  naturally  diftindt  from, 
and  independent  of  the  body,  it  cannot  but 
be  fuppofed,  that  they  would  have  made  feme 
life  of  it  in  their  arguments  for  a future  life. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  we  find  no  fuch  ar- 
gument in  all  the  New  Teftament. 

St.  Paul,  though  he  writes  largely  upon  the 
fubjedr,  and  to  Greeks,  by  whom  the  dodtrines 

of 
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of  Plato  were  refpedted,  lays  the  whole  ftrefs 
of  his  argument  upon  the  promife  of  God  by 
fefus  Chrijl , confirmed  to  us  by  his  refurrec- 
tion  from  the  dead.  According  to  him,  who 
muft  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  underftood 
chriftianity,  and  who  would  not  flightly  un- 
dervalue Tmy  proper  fupport  of  its  doctrines,  if 
Chrijl  be  not  raifed , our  faith  is  vain,  and  they 
who  are  afleep  in  Chrijl , that  is,  they  who  have 
died  in  the  profeftion  of  chriftianity,  are  perifh- 
cd ’.  But  how  could  they  have  been  faid  to 
have  perijhed , or  how  could  he  conclude,  as 
he  does*  that  upon  the  fuppofition  of  there 
being  no  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  we  may 
fafely  negledt  all  the  duties  of  morality,  adopt- 
ing the  Epicurean  maxim,  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  if  the  foul  fur- 
vive  the  body,  enjoying  all  its  thinking  fa- 
culties, and  confequently-be  the  proper  fub- 
jedtof  moral  retribution  ? Indeed,  what  occa- 
iion  could  there  be  for  a refurredlion,  or  gene- 
ral judgment,  upon  that  hypothefis? 

Two  paftages  in  the  book  pf  Revelation 
may  alfo  be  interpreted  in  a manner  equally 
favourable  to  this  dodtrine.  We  read.  Rev.  vi. 
x),  &c.  I faw  the  fouls  of  them  that  were  fain 
for  the  word  of  God,  &c.  But  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  facfed  writers  to  perfonify 
things  without  life.  We  alfo  read,  chap.  xx. 
4.  I faw  the  fouls  of  them  that  were  beheaded 
for  the  witnefs  of  jefus,  and  for  the  word  of 
God,  &c.  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Chrifi 
a tbonj and  years.  But  the  ref  of  the  dead  lived 

not 
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not  again  till  the  thoufand years  were  ended.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  he  faw  them  not  as 
unembodied  fouls , but  as  living  men , after  a real 
refur  redtion,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  fee  the 
reft  of  the  dead  fouls  at  all;  for  being  dead9 
they  had  no  fouls  or  lives , 

I fhall  conclude  this  fedtion  v/ith  fome  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Hallet ; €€  Hence  we  fee 

“ why  the  fcriptures  never  fpeak  of  the  im- 
“ mortality  of  the  foul9  as  many  divines  have 
Ci  done.  Tillotfon  takes  notice  of  the  fadt, 
“ and  wonders  at  it.  The  reafon  that  he 
affigns  for  the  filence  of  the  fcriptures  on 
“ this  head  is,  that  the  dodtrine  of  the  na- 
“ tural  immortality  of  the  foul  is  taught  fo 
“ plainly  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  every 
“ man's  reafon  can  eafily  difcover  it,  and  fo 
(c  a revelation  needs  not  mention,  but  might 
“ take  it  for  granted.  Whereas,  it  now  ap- 
“ pears,  that  the  true  reafon  why  the  fcrip- 
“ tures  do  not  teach  it,  is  becaufe  it  is  not 
“ true 

With  refpedt  to  the  importance  of  the  opi- 
nion, he  fays,  “ It  is  of  no  confequence  in  the 
“ world  to  any  purpofe  of  religion,  whether 
Ci  the  foul  of  man  be  material  or  immaterial. 
€ 6 All  that  religion  is  concerned  to  do,  is  to 
prove  that  that  which  now  thinks  in  us 
“ fhall  continue  to  think,  and  to  be  capable 
“ of  happinefs  or  mifery  for  ever.  This  reli- 
“ gion  proves  from  the  exprefs  promifes  and 
threatenings  of  the  gofpel.  But  religion 
* Difcourfes,  yob  J.  p.  277. 
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**  is  not  concerned  to  determine  of  what  na* 
ture  this  thinking  immortal  fubftance  is. 
66  For  my  part,  I judge  it  to  be  immaterial ; 
“ but  if  a man  fhould  think  that  the  foul  is 
“ mere  matter,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
*c  thought,  he  would  not  overturn  any  article 
in  religion,  that  is  of  the  leaft  confequence 
“ to  promote  the  ends  of  religion.  For  while 
“ a man  thinks  that  his  foul  is  matter,  he  ne- 
“ cefiarily  thinks  that  God,  who  made 'mat- 
“ ter  capable  of  thinking,  and  endowed  the 
“ matter  of  his  foul  in  particular  with  the 
power  of  thought,  is  capable,  by  the  fame 
“ almighty  power,  of  preferving  the  matter 
tg  of  his  foul  capable  of  thinking  for  ever. 
“ And  when  he  fhall  have  proved,  that  it  is 
Ci  the  will  of  God \ that  that  thing  which  now 
**  thinks  in  him  fhall  continue  to  think  for 
“ ever,  he  has  proved  the  immortality  of  the 
“ foul,  even  upon  his  fuppolition  of  its  being 
V material,  in  the  only  way  in  which  we  who 
“ apprehend  it  to  be  immaterial  are  capable 
c<  of  proving  its  actual  immortality  * For  this 
can  only  be  proved  by  fhewing,  that  it  i.s 
“ the  will  of  God  that  it  fhall  be  immortal 
To  what  is  advanced  in  this  fedtion,  I beg 
my  reader  to  add  what  i$  obferved  in  the  third 
volume  of  my  In  ft  it  utes  of  Natural  and  Reveal- 
ed Religion , concerning  the  dodtrine  of  an 
intermediate  fate-,  every  argument  againft  this 
dodtrine  tending  to  prove  that  there  is  no  fepa - 
rale  foul  in  man,  but  that  his  percipient  and 
* Hallet’s  Dilcourfes,  p.  214. 
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thinking  powers  are  nothing  niore  than  the 
neceflary  refult  of  the  life  of  the  body 

SECTION  XV. 

Of  the  divine  essence,  according  to  the 
Scriptures. 

HA  D the  Deity  been  an  immaterial  fub- 
fta’nce,  in  the  modern  ftrict  metaphy- 
fical  fenfe  of  the  word  (for  in  the  common 
fenfe  of  it,  as  fignifying  a being  that  has  pro- 
perties and  powers,  not  only  infinitely  fuperior 
to,  but  moft  effentially  different  from,  every 
thing  that  we  call  matter , it  has  been  feen  that 
I do  not  objedt  to  it)  and  had  this  idea  .of  God 
been  of  real  confequence,  either  to  his  own 
honour,  or  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs-  of 
mankind,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it 
would  have  been  ftrongly  and  frequently  in- 
culcated in  the  fcriptures,  as  we  find  the 
dodtrine  of  the  unity  of  his  nature , of  his  al- 
mighty power,  his  perfedt  knowledge,  and  his 
unbounded  gooclnefs  to  be.  But  if  we  look 
into  the  fcriptures,  we  find  a very  finking 
difference  in  this  cafe. 

The  fcriptures  abound  with  the  ftrongeft  af- 
fertions,  and  the  moft  folemn  declarations  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  God,  and  concerning  his 
power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs ; but  though  we 
find  in  them  that  his  attributes  are  difplayed 
every  where,  and  that  nothing  can  confine  their 

opera- 
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operations,  we  meet  with  nothing  at  all  deter- 
minate with  refpedt  to  the  divine  ejjence . Nay* 
till  we  come  to  the  times  of  David,  and  the 
later  prophets,  the  Divine  Being  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  we  can  hardly  help 
imagining,  that  the  patriarchs  muft  have  con- 
ceived of  him  as  a being  of  fome  unknown 
form,  though  furrounded  by  an  infupportable 
fplendour,  fo  as  to  be  invifible  to  mortal  eyes. 

Now,  had  even  this  opinion  been  a danger- 
ous one  (though  it  is  not  philofophically 
juft)  there  would  certainly  have  been  fome- 
thing  faid  to  guard  us  againft  it,  and  prevent 
our  entertaining  a notion  fo  diftionourable 
to  God,  and  fo  injurious  to  ourfelves.  But  it 
is  remarkable,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  does 
occur. 

We  often  find  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  men- 
tioned,  as  if  there  was  upon  earth  fome  place 
where  he  particularly  refided9  or  which  he  fre- 
quented. One  inftance  of  this  we  have  in  the 
Antediluvian  hiftory.  Cain. fays,  Gen.  iv.  14. 
Behold  thou  baft  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. , and  from  thy  face  Jhall  I be 
hid.  Again,  v.  16.  And  Cain  went  out  from 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  we 
read,  Gen.  xi.  5.  And  God  came  down  to  fee 
the  city , and  the  tower  which  the  children  of 
men  builded.  This  is  an  exprefiion  which  I 
can  hardly  think  would  have  been  ufed  by 
David  or  Ifaiah,  who  reprefent  the  Divine 
Being  with  much  more  dignity,  as  fitting  on 

the 
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the  circle  of  the  heavens , and  from  thence  be- 
holding all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth . But 
the  other  reprefentation  is  more  adapted,  as 
we  may  fay,  to  the  infantile  ftate  of  the 
world. 

To  Mofes  God  fee  ms  to  have  appeared  m 
the  fymbol  of  a denfe  bright  cloud ; but  his  iirft 
appearance  to  him  in  the  bufh,  was  in  a fame 
of  fire..  It  is  faid,  Exod.  iii.  4.  that  the  a?igei 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a flame  of  fire , 
out  of  the  midp  of  the  bifih.  But  it  appears 
from  the  converfation  afterwards,  that  it  was 
no  angel,  but  God  himfefi  who  fpake  to  him  ; 
the  fire  being,  perhaps,  called  the  angel  of 
God,  becaufe  it  was  the  emblem  of  his  pre- 
fence,  or  was  that  by  which  he  chofe  to  ma- 
nifeft  himfelf.  For  it  is  faid,  v.  4.  And  when 
the  Lord  faw  that  he  turned  afide  to  fee , God 
called  to  him  out  of  the  midfi  of  the  biifhy  and 
Jaidy  I am  the  God  of  thy  father sr  the  God  of 
Abrahamy  the  God  of  Ifaacr  and  the  God  of 
Jacoby  &c.  When  Mofes  aiked  his  name,  he 
fays,  1 am  that  1 am,  a name  peculiarly 
charafteriftic  of  the  true  God,  denoting,  as  is 
generally  thought,  his  neceffary  exifience . 

The  vifible  appearance  which  reprefenteci 
the  divine  prefence  to  the  Xfraelites,  in  the 
wildernefs,  was  a cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by 
night.  Ex.  xiii.  21.  And  the  Lord  went  before 
them  by  day  in  a pillar  of  a cloudy  to  lead  them 
the  way  ; and  by  night  in  a pillar  of  fre9.  to 
give  them  light . Through  this  pillar  it  is  faid* 

v.  24. 
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v.  24.  that  the  Lord  looked  upon  the  hojl  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  troubled  them . 

But,  in  general,  the  Divine  Being  appeared 
unto  Mofes  in  a denfe  bright  cloud , Ex.  xix.  9* 
And  the  Lord feud  unto  Mojes , Lo  I CGwe  unto  thee 
in  a thick  cloud,  that  the  people  may  hear  when 
I /peak  with  thee,  and  may  believe  thee  for  ever . 

After  the  hifeory  of  the  golden  calf,  there 
is  another  account  of  an  appearance  of  God 
to  Mofes,  and  many  others  with  him,  which 
has  fomething  in  it  very  peculiar.  Ex.  xxivA 
9.  I hen  went  up  Mofes  and  Aaron,  hi  a dab  and 
Abihu , and  feventy  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  and 
they  Jaw  the  God  of  IfraeL  And  there  was 
under  his  feet , as  it  were,  a paved  work  of 
fapphire  ft  one,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  hea- 
ven in  its  clearnejs ; and  upon  the  nobles  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael  he  laid  not  his  hand  -y  and  they 
faw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink . Whether 
this  was  only  the  fame  appearance  of  a bright 
cloud,  or  of  fire,  from  which  the  Divine 
Being  had  before  fpoken  to  Mofes,  or  fome- 
thing farther,  does  not  diftindly  appear.  In 
the  Septuagint  it  is  only  faid,  and  they  faw  the 
place  where  the  God  of  Ifrael  flood ; and  it  ap- 
pears  from  Maimonides*,  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent Jews  did  not  confider  this,  or  any  other  fi- 
miliar  pafiage,  as  importing  that  God  had  any 
form,  or  was  really  the  objetl  of  fight  but  only 
fome  fymbol  of  the  more  immediate  prefence 
of  God, 

* See  his  More  Ne.ochim 
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It  fhould  feem  that  Mofes  imagined  there 
ivas  fome  other  more  proper  form  of  God  con- 
cealed within  the  cloud,  from  which  he  had 
ufually  fpoken  to  him  : for  he  exprefles  an 
earneft  wifh  to  have  a nearer  view  of  the  ma- 
jefty  of  God.  Immediately  after  it  is  laid, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  n.  that  the  Lord  fpake  unto 
Mofes  face  to  face , as  a man  fpeaketh  to  his 
friend  we  are  informed,  v.  18.  that  he  de- 
li red  that  God  would  Jhew  him  his  glory . In 
anfwer  to  which,  it  is  faid,  v.  20.  Lhoti  canfl 
not  fee  my  face ; for  there  fid  all  no  man  fee 
me  and  live ; And  the  Lord  faidy  Behold  there 
is  a place  by  me > and  thou  foalt  ftand  upon  a 
rocky  and  it  Jhall  come  to  pafs  while  my  glory 
pajjeth  by , that  1 will  put  thee  in  a cleft  of 
the  rocky  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  while 
I pafs  by  ; and  I will  take  away  mine  handy  and 
thou  fait  fee  my  back  parts , but  my  face  Jhall 
not  be  feen . 

If  our  modern  metaphyficians  would  attend 
a little  to  fuch  paffages  of  feripture  as  thefe, 
and  coniider  what  mull  have  been  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  writers,  and  of  thofe  who  were 
prefen t at  the  feenes  deferibed  in  them  (though 
I readily  acknowledge  that  fuch  reprefenta- 
tions  as  theft  were  ufed  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  low  and  imperfed  conceptions 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  paffages  may  admit  an 
interpretation  different  from  the  literal  fell  ft 
of  them)  they  would  not  be  fo  much  alarm- 
ed as  they  now  are,  or  affed  to  be,  at  every 
thing  like  materiality  aferibed  even  to  the  Di- 
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Vine  Being  ; and  much  lefs  to  human  minds. 
It  is  the  attributes , the  powers , and  the  cha- 
r after  of  the  Deity  that  alone  concerns  us,  and 
not  his  ejjence , or  fubfiance . 

The  circumftances  which  attended  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  which  were  very  awful,  and 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  mind  in  the  ftrong- 
ell:  manner,  could  not  leave  upon  it  the  idea 
of  an  immaterial  being , but  of  a being  capa- 
ble of  local  prefence,  though  of  no  known 
form.  Exod.  xix.  16.  And  it  came  to  pafs  on 
the  third  day , in  the  morning , that  there  were 
thunders  and  tightenings,  and  a thick  cloud  upon 
the  mount , and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceed- 
ing loud , fo  that  all  the  people  that  were  in  the 
camp  trembled . And  Mofes  brought  forth  the 
people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God , and 
they  food  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount . And 
mount  Sinai  was  altogether  gu  a fnoke , becaufe 
the  Lord  defended  upon  it  in  fire , and  the 
fnoke  thereof  defended  as  the  [moke  of  a furnace , 
and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly . And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  founded  long , and  wax- 
ed louder  and  louder , Mofes  fpake , and  God  an - 
fiver  ed  him  by  a voice . And  the  Lord  came 
down  upon  mount  Sinai , on  the  top  of  the  mount , 
and  the  Lord  called  Mofes  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mount , and  Mofes  went  up. 

Again,  it  is  not  faid  that  an  angel , but  that 
God  himfelf  fpake  all  the  words  of  the  ten 
commandments.  Exod.  xx.  i.  And  God  fpake 
all  thefe  words , faying ; I am  the  Lord  thy  God , 
who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt , 

out 
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out  of  the  houfe  of  bondage , &c.  The  two  tables 
of  (tone,  containing  the  fame  commandments, 
are  alfo  faid  to  have  been  written  with  the 
finger  of  God.  Exod.  xxxi.  18. 

An  audible  voice  is  certainly  calculated  to' 
give  us  the  idea  of  a locally  prefent  being, 
and  this  is  frequently  reprefented  as  proceed- 
ing immediately  from  God;  when  he  reveals 
his  will  to  the  prophets.  It. was  not  only  to 
Moles  that  he  thus  fpake  face  to  face,  but  to 
Samuel  when  he  was  a child.  i Sam.  iii.  4.- 
And  the  Lord  called  Samuel , and  he  anfwered* 
Here  am  L 

I11  the  New  Tefiament,  alfo;  ail  audible 
voice  proceeded  three  feveral  times  from  the 
Divine  Majefly,  to  bear  teftimony  to  the 
million  of  Chrift.  The  firft  time  at  his  bap- 
tifm.  Matt.  iii.  17.  And  lo>  a voice  from  he  a -t. 
ven,  faying , This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleafed . Again,  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration.  Matt.  xvii.  5.  Behold  a white 
cloud  Qverjhadowed  them  ; and  behold  a voice 
from  the  cloud , which  faid , This  is  my  beloved 
Son , in  whom  I am  well  pleafed  ; Hear  ye  him . 
And  laftly,  in  the  temple,  in  the  week  of  cru-* 
cifixion.  Johnxii.  28.  Jefus  fays.  Father , 
glorify  thy  name . Then  came  there  a voice  from 
heaven , faying , I have  both  glorified  it,  and  will 
glorify  it  again . 

The  Ifraelites  juftly  confidered  the  true  God 
as  {landing  in  a peculiar  relation  to  themfelves, 
and  as  the  Divine  Being  had  promifed  to  dwell 
among  them , it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  it 
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in  too  literal  a fenfe.  Exod.  xxix.  45.  And 
I will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Ifrael,  and  will 
be  their  God , and  they  Jhall  know  that  I am  the 
Lord  their  God,  that  brought  them  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  I may  dwell  among 
them.  1 am  the  Lord  their  God . On  this  ac- 
count, Jonah  might  imagine,  that  he  could 
flee  from  the  prefence  of  God  by  leaving  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  which  he  dwelt.  Jonah  i. 
3.  And  Jonah  rofe  up  to  fee  untoTarJhiJh, from 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord , But  the  fubfequent 
events  in  the  hiftory  of  that  prophet  con- 
vinced him,  that  God  was  equally  prefent  in 
all  places. 

Seeing  God,  in  vifion , is  by  no  means  un- 
common with  the  ancient  prophets.  If.  vi.  1. 
In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died , I faw  alfo 
the  Lord  N]  fitting  upon  a throne , high  and 
lifted  up , and  his  train  filled  the  temple , &c. 
Then  faid  /,  Woe  is  me , for  I am  undone , be- 
caufc  I am  a man  of  unclean  lipsy  and  I dwell  in 
the  midfi  of  a people  of  unclean  lips ; for  mine 
eyes  have  feen  the  king , the  Lord  of  Hofiss 
Then  flew  one  of  the  feraphims  unto  me — — and 
faid  unto  me,  Lo,  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away, 
and  thy  fin  purged . And  I heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lordy  faying , Whom  Jhall  I fend , and  who 
will  go  for  us.  Then  faid  /,  Here  am  /,  fend  me* 

Micaiah  fays,  1 Kings  xxii.  19.  / Jaw  the 

Lord  [mn>]  Jitting  on  his  throne , and  all  the 
hofi  of  heaven  fianding  by  him , on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left . And  the  Lord  faid 9 Who  fioall 
perfuade  Ahab , &c. 


Dan. 
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Dan.  vii.  9.  I beheld  till  the  thrones  were 
cajl  down , and  the  ancient  of  days  did  Jit , whofe 
garment  was  as  white  as  fnow,  and  the  hair  of 
his  head  like  pure  wool 1 His  throne  was  like  a 
fiery  flame , and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire . A 
fiery  flream  ijfued  out,  and  came  forth  from  be- 
fore him . Lhoufand  thoufands  miniflered  unto 
him,  and  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufands  flood 

before  him 1 Jaw  in  the  night  vifions,  and 

behold , one  like  the  fon  of  man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  Heaven , and  came  to  the  ancient  of 
days , and  they  brought  him  near  before  him , &c. 

Amos  ix.  1.  I faw  the  Lord  [*3VW]  fland- 
hig  upon  the  altar , and  he  find,  &c. 

Heb.  iii.  2.  O Lord,  I have  heard  thy  fpeech , 
and  ■ was  afraid — God  came  from  Leman , and 
the  holy  one  from  mount  Par  an.  His  glory 
covered  the  Heavens , and  the  earth  was  full  of 
his  praife , and  his  bxightnefs  was  as  the  light . 
He  had  horns  (or  bright  beams , as  it  is  render- 
ed in  the  margin)  coming  out  of  his  hands • 

He  flood  and  meafured  the  earth . 

This  language  is  not  unknown  to  the  New 
Teftament.  Rev.  iv.  2 „ Immediately  I was  in 
the  fpirit ; and  behold , a throne  was  fet  in  Hea- 
ven, and  one  fat  on  the  throne ; and  he  that  fat 
was,  to  look  upon,  like  a jafper,  and  a fardine 
jlone\  and  there  was  a rainbow  round  about  the 

throne,  in  fight  like  unto  an  emerald And 

the  four  living  creatures  reft  not  day  or  night, 
faying , Holy , holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty , 
who  was,  and  is , and  is  to  come . And  when 
thofie  living  creatures  give  glory, . and  honour 
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and  thanks y to  him  that  fat  on.  the  throne , who 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever 9 the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fall  down  before  him  that  fat  on  the 
throne y and  worjhip  him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  every  and  cafi  their  crowns  before  the 
throne ; faying,  thou  art  worthy , O Lord , to 
receive  glo^y,  and  honour , and  power  ; for  thou 
haft  created  all  things  , and  for  thy  pleafure  they 
were  and  are  created . 

Many  paffages  in  the  books  of  fcripture, 
and  efpecially  in  the  Pfalms,  give  us  the  mofl 
exalted  ideas  of -the  univerfal  power  and  .pre- 
fence of  God.  But  ftill  this  is  fo  far  from 
fuggefting  the  idea  of  proper  immateriality , 
which  bears  no  relation  to  fpace,  that  they 
naturally  give  us  the  idea  of  a Being  that  i$ 
locally  prefent  every  where,  but  inviiible,  and 
penetrating  all  things* 

Solomon  fays,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  i Kings  viii.  27.  But 
will  God  indeed  dwell  on  earth  ? Behold  Heaven , 
and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ,,  cannot  contain  theey 
how  much  lefs  this  houfe  that  I have  built . If. 
Jxvi.  1.  Thus  faith  the  Lord , The  Heaven  is 
my  throne , and  the  earth  is  my  foot-fool Where 
is  the  houfe  that  ye  build  unto  mey  and  where  is 
the  place  of  my  ref  ? Jer.  xxiii.  23.  Am  I a 
God  at  handy  fays  the  Lord , and  not  a God 
afar  off  ? Can  any  hide  himfelj  in  fecret  places 
that  i Jhall  not  fee  him  ? Do  I not  Jill  Heaven 
and  earthy  fays  the  Lord  ? To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  is  that  fublime  paffage  in  Pfalm  cxxxix. 
7.  Whither  Jhall  I go  from  thy  Spirit,  or  whi- 
ther 
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iher  Jhall  I flee  from  thy  prefence.  If  I of c end 
up  into  heaven  thou  art  there.  If  I make  my 
bed  in  the  grave , behold  thou  art  there.  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning , and  dwell  in  the 
uttermojl  parts  of  the  feci,  even  there  fl:all  thine 
hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  Jhall  hold 
me. 

Job  fays,  ch.  xxiii.  3.  Oh  that  I knew 
where  I might  find  him , that  I might  come  even 
to  his  feat.  Behold  I go  forward,  but  he  is  not 
there,  and  backward,  but  I cannot  perceive  him  ; 
on  the  left  hand,  where  he  doth  work,  but  I 
cannot  behold  him.  He  hideth  himfelf  on  the 
right  hand,  that  I cannot  fee  him. 

When  the  Divine  Being  is  expreffiy  faid  to 
be  invifible,  no  words  are  ever  added  to  fug- 
ged: to  us,  that  it  is  becaufe  he  is  immaterial 5 
but  we  are  rather  given  to  underftand,  that 
we  cannot  fee  God  on  account  of  the  fplendour 
that  furrounds  him.  This  will  be  feen  in 
fome  of  the  paflages  quoted  above ; and  the 
idea  fuits  very  well  with  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  St.  Paul,  1 Tim.  vi.  15.  The  King  of 
Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  who  only  hath  im - 
mortality,  dwelling  in  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  feen,  nor  can 
fee  ; to  whom  be  honour  and  power  everlafiing. 
Amen.  The  apoftle  John  alfo  fays,  John 
18.  No  man  hath  feen  God  at  any  time ; but  he 
fays  nothing  of  the  reafon  of  it. 

When  our  Saviour  fays,  John  iv.  24.  God 
is  a fpirit , and  they  th#t  worfiip  him  mufi  wor- 
jhip  him  in  fpirit  and  in  truth ; there  is  no 
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reference  whatever  to  the  immateriality  of  the 
divine  nature,  but  only  to  his  intelligence , and 
moral  perfections and,  therefore,  requiring 
truth  in  the  inward  pari , or  a fpiritual,  as 
oppofed  to  a corporeal  homage ; and  this  very 
'panage  is  alledged,  by  fome  of  the  Fathers,  as 
an  argument  for  the  corporeity  of  the  divine 
nature. 

When  the  Divine  Being  compares  himfelf 
with  idols , which  is  frequent  in  Ifaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  other  prophets,  on  which  occafion 
they  are  faid  to  be  wood  and  ftone , incapable  of 
motion , knowledge , or  fenfe , it  is  never  faid, 
by  way  of  contraft,  as  might  naturally  be 
expedted  in  this  connexion,  that  the  true  God 
is  altogether  immaterial , and  incapable  of  local 
prefence.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  nothing 
on  thefe  occafions  but  declarations  concerning 
the  divine  power  and  knowledge , efpecially  with 
refpedt  to  future  events , on  which  fubjedt 
the  true  God  more  efpecially  challenges  the 
falfe  ones. 

I think  I may  conclude  this  fedtion  with 
obferving,  that  our  modern  metaphyfical  nor 
tions,  concerning  the  ftridt  immateriality  of 
the  Divine  Being,  were  certainly  not  drawn 
from  the  fcriptures.  In  thofe  facred  books 
we  read  of  nothing  but  the  infinite  power , 
wifdom9  and  goodnefs  of  God;  and  to  imprefs 
our  minds  with  the  more  awful  ideas  of  him, 
he  is  generally  reprefented  as  refiding  in  hea- 
ven, and  furrounded  with  a fplendor,  through 
which  no  mortal  eye  can  pierce.  But  he  is 
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fo  far  from  being  faid  to  be  what  we  now 
call  immaterial,  that  every  defcription  of  him, 
even  in  the  New  Teftament,  gives  us  an  idea 
of  fomething  filling,  and  penetrating  all  things  y 
and  therefore  of  no  form,  or  known  mode  of 
exiftence.. 

For  my  part,  I do  not  fee  how  tills  notion 
of  immateriality,  in  the  ft  rid;  metaphyfical 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  at  all  calculated  to  heigh- 
ten our  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being, 
And  though,  as  is  no  wonder,  we  are  utterly 
confounded  when  we  attempt  to  form  any  con- 
ception of  a being  properly  pervading , and 
fupporting  all  things , we  are  ftill  more  con- 
founded when  we  endeavour  to  conceive  of  a 
being  that  has  no  extenjion , no  common  property 
with  matter , and  no  relation  to  j pace . Alfo, 
by  the  help  of  thefe  principles,  which  I have 
been  endavouring  to  eftablifh,  we  get  rid  of 
two  difficulties,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
abfolutely  infuperable  upon  the  common  hy- 
potheiis,  viz.  how  an  immaterial  being,  not 
exifting  in  fpace,  can  create , or  ad  upon, 
matter;  when,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  terms,  they  are  abfolutely  incapable  of 
bearing  any  relation  to  each  other. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

Of  the  Argument's  for  the  Being  and  Per- 
fections of  God,  on  the  Syfiem  of  Ma - 

terialifn . 

notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the 
materiality  of  man  has,  in  reality,  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
God,  yet  as  it  has  often  been  charged  with 
leading  to  Atheifm , I fliall  fhew,  in  this  fec- 
tion,  that  our  practical  knowledge  of  God 
ftands  independent  of  any  conception  what-* 
ever  concerning  even  the  divine  eJJ'ence ; from 
whence  it  will  clearly  follow,  a fortiori , that 
it  rauft  certainly  be  altogether  independent  of 
any  opinion  concerning  human  nature . 

The  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes 
of  a God  ftand  precifely  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing on  the  fyftem  of  materiality  or  imma- 
teriality. Confidering,  however,  the  pre- 
judices that  may  arife  on  this  lubjed,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  review  fome  of  the  ar*- 
guments,  as  laid  down  in  my  Injlitutes  of 
Natural  Religion , where  I made  fuch  a dis- 
tribution of  the  fubjed,  as  I hope  will 
make  the  difeuffion  of  it  more  eafy  than  it 
had  been  before. 

By  a God , I mean  an  intelligent  frfl  caufe . 
This  being  proved,  I confider  what  other  pro- 
perties 
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perties  or  attributes  are  neceffarily  conne&ed 
•with  the  idea  of  a firfh  caufe,  and  afterwards 
thofe  which  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
God  leads  us  to  afcribe  to  him.  Laftly,  the 
divine  goodnefs  being  the  only  moral  quality 
that  we  direftly,  difcovef,  .‘I  confider  how  it  is 
neceffarily  branched  out  into  the  different  mo- 
difications of  jufliee , mercy , veracity , &c. 

In  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  caufe  of  all 
things,  it  is  impoffible,  that  the  confideration 
of  the  divine  ejfence  can  be  at  all  concerned. 
For  the  fame  reafon  that  the  table  on  which 
I write,  or  the  watch  that  lies  before  me, 
muff  have  had  a maker,  my  fie  If,  and  the  world 
I live  in  muff  have  had  a maker  too  : and  a 
defgn,  a fitncfs  of  parts  to  each  other , and  to 
an  end,  are  no  lefs  obvious  in  the  one  cafe  than 
in  the  other.  I have,  therefore,  the  very 
fame  reafon  to  conclude,  that  an  intelligent 
mind  produced  the  one,  as  the  other  (mean- 
ing by  the  word  mind  the  fubjedt  of  intelli- 
gence) and  my  idea  of  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence requifite  for  each  of  thefe  productions, 
rifes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  particu- 
lars neceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  each,  and 
the  completenefs  with  which  they  are  adapted 
to  the  ends  which  they  manifeftly  fubferve. 
Judging  by  this  obvious  rule,  I neceffarily 
conclude,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  being 
that  made  myfelf  and  the  world,  muff  infi- 
nitely exceed  that  of  the  per/on  who  made 
the  table  or  the  watch. 


This 
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This  fimple  argument  for  the  being  of  a 
God,  or  an  intelligent  maker  of  all  things, 
notwithftanding  Dr.  Ofwald,  out  of  his  great 
zeal  for  religion,  has  muftered  up  all  his 
logic  to  invalidate  it,  I confider  as  irrefraga- 
ble, whether  we  he  able  to  proceed  any  farther 
in  the  inquiry  or  not. 

Again,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  maker 
of  the  table , or  of  the  watch , muft  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  table,  or  the  watch,  it  is 
equally  manifeft  that  the  maker  of  myfelf, \ of 
the  world , and  of  the  univerfe,  (meaning  by  it 
all  the  worlds  that  we  fuppofe  to  exift)  muft 
be  a being  different  from  myfelf,  the  world, 
or  the  univerfe  ; which  is  a fufficient  anfwer  to 
the  reafoning  of  Spinoza,  who,  making  the 
univerfe  itfelf  to  be  God,  did,  in  fa<ft,  deny 
that  there  was  any  God.  I am  not  acquainted 
with  any  arguments  more  conclufive  than 
thefe$  that  is,  fuppofing  a God  to  exift,  it  is 
not  in  nature  poflible,  that  there  could  have 
been  more,  or  ftronger  evidence  of  it  than  we 
find.  This  argument  is,  in  fad:,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  pra&ical  and  ufeful  knowledge 
concerning  God,  and  in  this,  the  confidera- 
tion  of  materiality  or  immateriality  has  cer- 
tainly no  concern. 

The  argument  alfo  againft  an  eternal  fuc - 
cejjion  of  finite  beings , of  men,  for  inftance, 
none  of  which  had  any  more  knowledge  or 
ability  than  another,  is  the  very  fame  on  both 
the  hypothefes,  here  being  an  effedt  without 

any 
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any  adequate  caufe ; fince  this  fuccejjion  of 
men  muft  have  required,  at  leaft,  as  much 
intelligence  and  power  as  the  production  of  a 
Jingle  man,  that  is,  an  intelligence  and  power 
infinitely  exceeding  that  of  any  man,  and 
confequently  that  of  any  one  in  this  fuppofed 
fucceftion  of  men. 

Alfo  the  conception  of  a being  who  had  no 
caufe  is  attended  with  juft  the  fame,  and  no 
greater  difficulty  on  the  fuppofition  of  this 
primary  caufe  of  all  things  being  material , or 
immaterial.  The  beginning  of  motion  in  mat- 
ter, or  the  begmning  of  thought  in  mind,  is,  in 
this  view,  the  very  fame  thing;  becaufe,  judg- 
ing by  ourfelves  (from  whence  we  get  all  the 
data  that  we  have  for  forming  any  judgment 
in  the  cafe  at  all)  every  thought  is  as  much 
caufed  by  fomething  in  the  body,  or  the  mind 
preceding  it,  and  influencing  the  mind,  by 
certain  invariable  laws,  as  every  motion  of 
the  body.  We  have  no  experience  of  any 
thing  that  can  help  us  to  form  any  judgment 
at  all  concerning  the  original  beginning  of  mo- 
tion, or  primary  adlivity , in  any  refpedt.  To 
fay  that  an  immaterial  being  is  capable- of 
this,  but  that  a material  one  is  incapable  of 
it,  is  merely  deceiving  ourfelves,  and  conceal- 
ing our  ignorance,  and  total  want  of  concep- 
tion, in  words  only,  without  any  ideas  ade- 
quate to  the  fubjeft. 

A firft  caufe,  therefore,  being  proved  in 
a.  manner  quite  independent  of  any  >confi- 
deration  of  materiality  or  immateriality,  it 

follows 
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follows  that  the  eternity  and 'iinchangeablenefs 
of  the  firft  caufe  ftands  upon  the  very  fame 
grounds  upon  either  hypo  thefts,  being  derived 
limply  from  the  confideration  of  an  uncaufed 
being. 

If,  from  the  conftderation  of  thefe  neceflary 
attributes  of  a firjl  caufe , we  proceed  to  the 
conftderation  of  the  works  of  God , we  find  innu- 
merable things  exactly  fimilar  to  fuch  as  would 
unavoidably  lead  us  to  the  ideas  of  power. , wif- 
domy  and  goodnefs  in  man  ; and  therefore  we 
are  neceflarily  led  to  afcribe  wifdom,  power 
and  goodnefs  to  this  firft  caufe.  But  to  what 
kind  of  e fence  thefe  attributes  belong,  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  the  efifedts  themfelves 
give  us  no  information. 

Laftly,  the  philofopher  admits  the  belief  of 
one  God , in  oppofttion  to  a multiplicity  of 
Gods,  on  account  of  the  unity  of  defign  appa- 
rent in  the  univerfe ; and  becaufe  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  philofophizing  to  fuppofe 
more  caufes  than  are  neceflary  to  explain 
effedts.  In  this  great  argument,  therefore, 
materiality  or  immateriality  are  equally  un- 
concerned. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  it  might  be  Ihewn, 
that  the  argument  for  a Divine  Providence 
fuffers  no  injury  whatever  by  this  hypothefis. 
If  nothing  was  made,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
nothing  can  happen , or  come  to  pafs,  without  a 
defign  ; and  there  can  be  no  reafon  whatever 
why  this  fhould  not  extend  to  the  fmalleft 
things,  and  the  moft  feemingly  inconfiderable 

events. 
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events,  as  well  as  to  things  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, and  events  of  greater  apparent  mo- 
merit.  Befides,  the  fmalleft  things,  and  the 
moft  trifling  circumftances,  may  have  the  moft 
important  influences  ; and  therefore  they  could 
not  be  neglected  in  the  comprehenfive  plan  of 
Divine  Providence,  without  an  inattention  to 
things  of  the  greatefl  confequence  that  might 
depend  upon  them.  So  that,  in  a truly  phi- 
lofophical  view,  there  is  nothing  exaggerated 
in  our  Saviour’s  faying,  that  Even  a jp arrow 
falls  not  to  the  ground  without  the • will,  the 
knowledge , and  defgn  of  our  heavenly  Father , 
and  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  num- 
bered. 

If,  after  this  candid,  explicit,  and  I hope 
clear  and  fatis factory  view  of  the  fubjedt,  any 
perfon  will  tax  my  opinions,  according  to 
which  the  divine  eflence  is  nothing  that  was 
ever  called  matter,  but  fomething  effentially 
different  from  it  (though  I have  fhcwn  that 
the  belief  of  all  his  attributes  and  providence 
is  compatible  with  any  opinion  concerning  his 
effence)  with  atheijm , I fhall  tax  him  with 
great  fupidity , or  malignity . In  my  own  idea, 
I have  all  the  foundation  that  the  nature  of 
things  admits  of  for  a firm  belief  in  a firft, 
eternal,  unchangeable,  and  intelligent  caufe 
of  all  things ; and  I have  all  the  proof  that  can 
be  given  of  his  almighty  power,  infinite  good- 
nefs,  and  conftant  providence.  And  this  fyf- 
tem  of  natural  religion  affords  all  the  founda- 
tion 
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tion  that  can  be  had  in  fupport  of revealed 
religion , the  hiftory  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  books  of  fcripture,  which  I moft  cor- 
dially and  thankfully  receive  ; and  the  truth 
of  which  I have  endeavoured  in  the  beft 
manner  I have  been  able,  to  prove*  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  my  Injlitutes  of  Natural  and 
R evealed  Rel igion  .■ 

That  the  hypothecs  even  of  the  materiality 
of  the  divine  nature  is  not  a dangerous  one,-  is 
even  demonftrable  from  this  fingle  confidera- 
tion,  that  it  is,  in  fad:,  the  idea  that  all  the 
vulgar  admally  do  form  of  God,  whenever 
they  think  of  him  at  all.  For  a fubftance, 
properly  immaterial , cannot  give  us  any  proper 
idea  whatever,  and  fome  idea  or  other  we 
cannot  avoid  having  whenever  we  think  of  a 
being  pofleifed  of  the  attributes  that  we  afcribe 
to  God.  It  is  necefiarily  either  the  idea  of  a 
being  of  forne  particular,  though  perhaps  va- 
riable, form,  or  elfe  infinitely  diffufed,  and 
not  the  objed  of  our  fenfes.  If,  therefore, 
this  idea  could  do  harm,  almoft  all  mankind 
mufl  have  received  that  harm;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  our  laboured  refinements,  the 
evil  is,  with  refped  to  the  bulk  of  mankind 
at  leaf!,  naturally  irremediable.  But  no  harm 
whatever  has  come  from  it,  nor  is  any  to  be 
apprehended. 

To  fhew  that  I am  not  Angular  in  my  idea 
of  the  perfed  innocence  of  any  method  of 
exprcfiing  the  divine  eflence,  I fhall  clofe  this 
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fedion  with  the  tefiimony  of  fome  of  the  moll 
pious  and  refpedable  writers  of  the  laft  and 
prefent  age,  and  who  cannot  be  fufpeded  of 
any  undue  prejudice,  becaufe  they  did  not 
embrace  the  fyilem  they  plead  in  favour  of. 
The  writers  I fhall  produce  are  Ramfay,  Cud- 
worth  and  Beaufobre* 

“ True  atheifm  confifts  in  denying,  that 
**  there  is  a fupreme  intelligence  which  has 
“ produced  the  world  by  his  power,  arid  gd- 
“ verns  it  by  his  wifdorn*j” 

“ All  corporealifts  muft  not  be  condemned 
“ for  atheifts,  but  only  thofe  of  them  who 
aifert  that  there  is  no  confcious  intelledual 
44  nature  prefiding  over  the  whole  univerfe^.” 

44  lam  well  perfuaded,  that  God  is  a pure 
44  intelligence ; but  the  more  I reflect  on  the 
44  fubjed,  the  more  difpofed  I find  myfelf  to 
treat  the  contrary  opinion  with  indulgence. 
u The  ableft  Cartefians  acknowledge,  that  we 
44  have  no  idea  of  a fpiritual  fubftance,  We 
44  only  know  by  experience  that  it  thinks, 
44  but  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
“ the  being,  whofe  modifications  are  thoughts. 
“ We  do  not  know  what  is  the  foundation  9 
44  the  fubjeli , in  which  the  thoughts  inhere. 

44  Secondly,  whatever  be  the  error  of  be- 
44  lieving  God  to  be  corporeal,  religion  fuf- 
44  fers  nothing  by  it.  Adoration,  the  love  of 
44  God,  and  obedience  to  his  fovereign  will, 
44  remain  intire.  He  is  not  the  lefs  the  moji 

* Ramfay,  p.^74.  + Cudworth,  p.  156. 

Vol,  I,  O 44  holy , 


“holy,  the  mo  ft  high,  the  almighty,  and  the 
“ immortal- — Were  Tertullian,  Melito,  &c. 
“ who  believed  God  to  be  corporeal;  on  that 
account,  the  lefs  good  Chriftians  ? Laftly, 
“ what  ought  at  leaft  to  moderate  the  rage 
<e  qf  thofe  who  are  always  ready  to  dart  their 
“ anathemas,  is, that  the  wife  ft  of  theFathers 
“ acknowledge  not  only  that  the  divine  na- 
*'s  ture  is  inexplicable,  but  that  we  cannot 
<£  fpeak  of  it  without  making  ufe  of  expref- 
4£  lions  which  agree  to  corporeal  fubftances 
“ only 

SECTION  XVII. 

Observations  on  personal  identity  with- 
refpeffi  to  the  future  State  of  Man . 

Gjp  H E opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the 
. thinking  part  of  man  is  thought  by  fome 
to  be  unfavourable  to  morality  and  religion, 
but  without  the  leaft  reafon,  as  they  who 
urge  this  ohjedtion  at  prefent,  muft  be  unac- 
•quainted  with  the  fentiments  of  chriftian  di- 
vines upon  the  fubj-edt  in  ancient  and  prefent 
times.-  The  excellent  bilhop  of  Carl-ifle  has 
fufficiently  proved  the  infenfibility  of  the  foul 
from  death  to  the  refurredtion  (which  has  the 
fame  pradtical  confequences)  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  feriptures,  and  the  learned  arch- 
deacon Blackburne  has  traced  the  corruption 
of  it  from  the  earlieft  ages. 

* Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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In  faCt,  the  common  opinion  of  the  foul 
fc>f  man  furviving  the  body  was  (as  will  be 
/hewn)  introduced  into  chriftiariity  from  the 
Oriental, and  Greek  philofophy,  which  in  many 
refpeCts.  exceedingly  altered  and  debafed  the 
true  chriftian  fyftem.  This  notion  is  one  of 
the  main  bulwarks  of  popery;  it  was  difcard- 
ed  by  Luther,  and  many  other  reformers  in 
England  and  abroad ; and  it  was  wifely  left 
out  in  the  laft  correction  of  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  though  incautiously  re- 
tained in  the  burial  fervice.  Now,  can  it  be 
luppofed,  that  the  apoftles,  the  primitive 
Fathers,  and  modern  reformers,  fhould  all 
adopt  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  morality  ? 

It  was  objected  to  the  primitive  chriftians, 
as  it  may  be  at  prefent,  that  if  all  our  hopes 
of  a future  life  reft  upon  the  doCtrine  of  a 
refurreCtion , we  place  it  upon  a foundation 
that  is  very  precarious.  It  is  even  faid,  that  a 
proper  refurreCtion  is  not  only,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  improbable,  but  even  actually  im- 
poffible ; fince,  after  death,  the  body  putre- 
fies, and  the  parts  that  compofed  it  are  dif- 
perfed,  and  form  other  bodies,  which  have 
an  equal  claim  to  the  fame  refurreCtion.  And 
where,  they  fay,  can  be  the  propriety  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  if  the  man  that  rifes 
again  be  not  identically  the  fame  with  the  man 
that  aCted  and  died  ? 

Now,  though  it  is  my  own  opinion,  that  we 
/hall  be  identically  the  fame  beings  after  the  re- 
furreCtion that  we  are  at  prefent,  I /hall,  for 
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the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  entertain  a differ- 
ent opinion,  fpeculate  a little  upon  their  hy- 
pothefis ; to  flhew  that  it  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  a ftate  of  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  and  that  it  fupplies  motives  fuflicient 
for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  here,  with 
a view  to  it.  And,  metaphyfical  as  the  fub- 
jedt  neceffarily  is,  I do  not  defpair  of  fatif- 
fying  thofe  who  will  give  a due  attention  to 
it,  that  the  propriety  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  with  our  hopes  and  fears  derived  from 
them,  do  not  at  all  depend  upon  fuch  a kind 
of  identity  as  the  objection  that  I have  ft  ate  d. 
fuppofes. 

If  I may  be  allowed,  for  the  fake  of  dif* 
tindtion,  to  introduce  a new  term,  I would  fay, 
that  the  identity  of  the  man>  is  different  from 
the  identity  of  the  perfon  ; and  it  is  the  latter, 
and  not  the  former,  that  we  ought  to  confider 
in  a difquifition  of  this  kind.  The  diftindlion 
I have  mentioned  may  appear  a paradox,  but, 
in  fadt,  iimilar  diftindtions  are  not  uncommon, 
and  they  may  illuftrate  one  another. 

Afk  any  perfon  to  fhew  you  the  river 
Thames f and  he  will  point  to  water  flowing  in 
a certain  channel,  and  you  will  find  that  he 
does  not  confider  the  banks , or  the  bed  of  the 
river,  to  be  any  part  of  it.  And  yet,  though 
the  water  be  continually  and  vifibly  changing 
fo  as  not  to  be  the  fame  any  one  day  with  the 
preceding,  the  ufe  of  language  proves,  that 
there  is  a fenfe  in  which  it  may  be  called,  to 
every  real  purpofe,  the  fame  river  that  it  was  a 
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thoufand  years  ago.  So  alfo  the  Nile , the 
Euphrates , and  the  Tiber , have  an  identity  as 
rivers  independently  of  the  water  > of  which 
alone  they  confift.  In  the  fame  manner  fo - 
reftsy  which  confift  of  trees  growing  in  certain 
places,  preferve  their  identity,  though  all  the 
trees  of  which  they  confift  decay,  and  others 
grow  up  in  their  places. 

In  like  manner,  though  every  perfon  fhould 
be  fatisfied  of  what  I believe  is  not  true,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  nutrition,  digeftion  and  egef- 
tion,  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  even  of 
the  brain  (and  it  fhould  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  whole  man  confifted  of  nothing  elfe) 
was  entirely  changed,  and  that  this  change, 
though  gradual  and  infenfible,  could  be  de- 
monftrated  to  take  place  completely  in  the 
courfe  of  a year,  we  fhould,  I doubt  not,  ftill 
retain  the  idea  of  a real  identity , and  fuch  a 
one  as  would  be  the  proper  foundation  for  ap- 
probation, or  felf  reproach,  with  refped:  to 
the  paft,  and  for  hope  and  fear  with  refpedt  to 
the  future.  A man  would  claim  his  wife, 
and  a woman  her  hufband,  after  more  than  a 
year’s  abfence,  debts  of  a year’s  Handing 
would  not  be  confidered  as  cancelled,  and  the 
villain  who  had  abfconded  for  a year  would 
not  efcape  punifhment. 

In  fa(ft,  the  univerfal  and  firm  belief  of  this 
hypothefis,  would  make  no  change  whatever 
in  our  prefent  conduct,  or  in  our  lenfe  of  obli- 
gation, refpedting  the  duties  of  life,  and  the 
propriety  of  rewards  and  punifhments ; and 
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confequently  all  hopes  and  fears,  and  expec- 
tations of  every  kind,  would  operate  exactly 
as  before.  For,  notwithftanding  the  com- 
plete change  of  the  man,  there  would  be  no 
change  of  what  I fhould  call  th z perfon. 

Now,  if  the  water  of  a river,  the  trees  of 
a foreft,  or  the  particles  that  conftitute  the 
man,  fhould  change  every  mqment , and  we  were 
all  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  make  no  more 

difference  in  our  conduct,  than  if  the  fame 

! 

change  had  been  confideredas  taking  place  more 
flowly.  Suppofing  that  this  change  fhould 
conflantly  take  place  during  fleep,  our  beha- 
viour to  each  other  in  the  morning  would  ftill 
be  regulated  by  a regard  to  the  t ran  factions 
of  the  preceding  day.  In  this  cafe,  were  any 
perfon  fully  perfuaded,  that  every  particle 
of  which  he  confided  fhould  be  changed,  he 
would,  neverthelefs,  confider  himfelf  as  be- 
ing the  fame  perfo?i  to-morrow,  that  he  was 
yefterday,  and  the  fame  twenty  years  hence, 
that  he  was  twenty  years  ago ; and,  I doubt 
not,  he  would  feel  himfelf  concerned  as  for 
a future  felf  and  regulate  his  conduct  accord- 
ingly, 

As  far  as  the  idea  of  identity  is  requifite, 
as  a foundation  for  rewards  and  punifhments, 
the  famenefs  and  continuity  oj  confcioufnsfs  feems 
to  be  the  only  circumftance  attended  to  by  us. 
If  we  knew  that  a perfon  had  by  difeafe,  or 
eld  age,  loft  all  remembrance  of  his  paft  ac- 
tions, we  fhould,  in  moil  cafes,  immediately 
fee  that  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in 
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punifhing  him  for  his  previous  offences,-  as 
it  would  anfwer  no  end  of  punifhment,  to 
himfelf  or  others,.  In  the  cafe,  however,  of 
notorious  criminality , the  affociation  of  -a  mans 
crime,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  him,  is 
fo  ftrong,  and  fo  extenfive,  that  we  wreak  our 
vengeance  upon  the  dead  body,  the  children, 
the  habitation,  and  every  thing  that  had  been 
connected  with  the  criminal ; and  likewife  in 
the  cafe  of  dijlinguijhed  merit,  we  extend  our 
gratitude  and  benevolence  to  all  the  remains 
and  connexions  of  the  hero  and  the  friend. 
But  as  men  habituate  themfelves  to  reflection, 
they  lay  afide  this  indi [criminate  vengeance,  and 
confine  it  to  the  perfon  of  the  criminal,  and 
to  the  ftate  in  which  he  retains  the  remem- 
brance of  his  crimes.  Every  thing  farther  is 
deemed  barbarous  and  ufelefs. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  man  confifts 
wholly  of  matter , as  much  as  the  river  does  of 
water , or  the  forejl  of  trees,  and  that  this  mat- 
ter fliould  be  wholly  changed  in  the  inter- 
val between  death  and  the  refurrcCtion  ; yet, 
if,  after  this. ftate,  we  fhail  all  know  one  an- 
other again,  and  converfe  together  as  before, 
we  fhall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  the 
fame  perfons , Our  perfon al  identity  will  be 
fufficiently  preferved,  and  the  expectation  of 
it  at  prefent  will  have  a proper  influence  on 
our  conduCt. 

To  confider  the  matter  philofophically,  what 
peculiar  excellence  is  there  in  thofe  particles 
of  matter  which  compofe  my  body,  more  than 
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thofe  which  compofe  the  table  on  which  J 
write  y and  confequently,  what  rational  motive 
can  I have  for  preferring,  or  attaching  myfelf 
to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other.  If  I knew 
that  they  were  inftantly,  and  without  any 
painful  fenfation  to  myfelf,  to  change  places, 
I do  not  think  that  it  would  give  me  any  con- 
cern. As  to  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  re- 
fleding  in  this  manner,  as  they  cannot  un~ 
derftarid  the  objection,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
make  them  underftand  the  anfwer. 

However,  notwithftanding  I give  this  fo- 
lution  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  fatisfadion 
of  fceptical  and  metaphyfical  perfons,  I my- 
felf believe  the  dodrine  of  the  refurredlion  of 
the  dead  in  another,  and  more  literal  fenfe. 
Death,  with  its  concomitant  putrefadion,  and 
difperfion  of  parts,  is  only  a de  comp  oft  ion  • and 
whatever  is  decompofed  may  be  recompofed  by 
the  being  who  firft  compofed  it ; and  1 
doubt  not  but  that,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,  the  fame  body  that  dies  fhall  rife  again, 
not  with  every  thing  that  is  adventitious  and 
extraneous  (as  all  that  we  receive  by  nutrition) 
but  with  the  fame  fiamina>  or  thofe  particles 
that  really  belonged  to  the  germ  of  the  orga- 
nical  body.  And  there  can  be  no  proof  that 
thefe  particles  are  ever  properly  deftroyed,  or 
interchanged.  This  opinion  was  advanced  by 
Dr.  Watts,  and  no  man  can  fay  that  it  is  un- 
philofophical. 

That  excellent  philofopher,  Mr.  Bonnet, 
fuppofes  (and  advances  a variety  of  arguments 
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from  new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  re- 
production of  the  parts  of  animals  to  prove) 
that  all  the  germs  of  future  plants,  organical 
bodies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  reproducible  parts 
of  them,  were  really  contained  in  the  firft 
germ  ; and  though  the  confideration  confounds 
us  when  we  contemplate  it,  we  are  not  more 
confounded  than  in  the  contemplation  of  other 
views  of  the  fyftem  of  which  we  make  a part ; 
and  the  thing  is  no  more  incompatible  with 
our  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  its  author. 
Thofe  who  laugh  at  the  mere  mention  of  fuch 
a thing,  have  certainly  a fmall  fhare  of  natural 
fcience>  which  indeed  generally  accompanies 
conceit  and  dogmatifm. 

This  idea  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  refur- 
redtion  is  perfedtly  agreeable  to  the  light  in 
which  St.  Paul  reprefents  it  (though  I fhould 
not  condemn  his  comparifon,  if  it  Ihould  be 
found  not  to  be  fo  complete)  when  he  com- 
pares it  to  the  revival  of  a feed  that  has  been 
fown  in  the  earth,  and  become  feemingly  dead* 
For  the  germ  does  not  die,  and  in  our  future 
transformation  we  may  be  as  different  from 
what  we  are  in  our  p refen t ftate,  as  the  plant 
is  from  the  feed , or  the  butterfly  from  the  egg^ 
and  yet  be  effentially  the  fame. 

Dr.  Hartley  alfo,  and  others,  fuppofe  that, 
ftridtly  fpeaking,  there  will  be  nothing  more 
miraculous  in  our  refurredtion  to  a future  life, 
than  there  was  in  our  birth , to  the  prefent;  for 
that,  in  the  circumftances  in  which  the  world 
will  be  at  the  general  confummation  of  all 
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things,  thefe  germs,  as  we  may  call  them, 
may  naturally  and  neceflarily  revive,  accord- 
ing to  fome  fixed,  but  to  us,  unknown  laws  of 
nature*  , 

There  have  even  been  unbelievers  in  revela- 
tion, who  have  feen  nothing  to  objedt  to  in 
this  fuppofition. 

“ Let  us  not,”  fays  the  author  of  Man  a 
Machine* , “ pretend  to  fay,  that  every  ma~ 

“ chine,  or  animal,  is  intirely  annihilated  after  „ 
“ death,  nor  that  they  put  on  another  form, 

“ fince  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  this 
point*  To  affirm  an  immortal  machine 
“ to  be  a chimera,  a fidtion  of  our  brain,  ap- 
pears  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  would  feem  in 
caterpillars,  when  they  fee  the  dead  bodies 
“ of  their  kind,  bitterly  to  lament  the  fate 
“ of  their  fpecies,  which  would  feem  to  them 
to  be  utterly  deftroyed.  The  foul  of  thefe 
“ infedts  is  too  narrow  and  confined  to  be 
“ able  to  comprehend  the  transformation  of 
their  nature.  Never  did  any  one  of  the 
“ acuteft  amongft  them  entertain  the  leaft 
<c  notion  that  he  would  become  a butterfly. 

“ It  is  the  very  fame  cafe  with  us.  What 
“ do  we  know  of  our  future  deftiny  more 
than  we  do  of  our  original?” 

I (hall  clofe  this  fedtion  with  fome  obferva- 
tions  refpedting  a term  I made  ufe  of  when  I 
gave  to  the  public  the  firft  hint  of  the  fenti- 
ment  maintained  in  this  treatife,  which  was 
in  my  edition  of  Dr.  Hartley  $ Theory . It 
* P.  84, 
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was  that,  according  to  appearances,  the  whole 
man  becomes  ex  tin  cl  at  death . This  was 
thought  to  be  rather  incautious  by  fome  of 
my  friends,  and  my  enemies  eagerly  catched 
at  it,  as  thinking  I had  given  them  a great 
advantage  over  me ; and  yet  I ftill  think  the 
term  very  proper,  and  that  to  object  to  this 
application,  betrays  an  ignorance  even  of  the 
real  meaning  of  that  Englifh  word. 

Some  of  them  feem  to  have  fuppofed,  that 
by  the  extinction  of  the  whole  man , I mean 
the  abfolute  annihilation  of  him,  fo  that  when 
a man  dies,  whatever  it  was  that  conftituted 
him,  ceafes  to  exifi . But  then  I muft  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  moment  a man  is  dead, 
he  abfolutely  vanijhes  azv ay,  .fo  that  his  friends 
can  find  nothing  of  him  left  to  carry  to  the 
grave.  Mr.  Hallet,  treating  of  this  fub- 
jeft,  ufes  an  expreflion  much  more  nearly- 
approaching  to  the  idea  of  annihilation , when, 
he  fays*,  “ It  looks  as  if  the  whole  man  was 
“ gone,”  and  I do  not  know  that  the  expref- 
fion  was  ever  objected  to. 

Nor  does  the  word  extinction , as  it  is  gene- 
rally underftood,  imply  any  fuch  thing  as 
annihilation . When  we  fay,  that  a candle  is 
extinguished,  which  is  ufing  the  word  in  its 
primary,  and  moft  proper  fenfe,  we  furelyao 
not  mean  that  it  is  annihilated,  and  therefore, 
that  there  is  nothing  left  to  light  again. 
Even  the  particles  of  light  which  it  has  emit- 
ted we  only  fuppofe  to  be  difperfed,  and  there- 
* Sec  page  30  of  this  treatife. 
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fore  to  be  capable  of  being  collected  again.  As, 
therefore,  a candle,  though  extinguifhed,  is 
capable  of  being  lighted  again,  fo,  though  a 
man  may  be  faid,  figuratively  fpeaking,  to  be- 
come extintt  at  death , and  his  capacity  for 
thinking  ceafe,  it  may  only  be  for  a time  : for 
no  particle  of  that  which  ever  conftituted  the 
man  is  loft.  And,  as  I obferved  before, 
whatever  is  decompofed  may  certainly  be  re- 
compofed , by  the  fame  almighty  power  that 
firft  compofed  it,  with  whatever  change  in  its 
conftitution,  advantageous  or  difadvantageous, 
he  fhall  think  proper ; and  then  the  powers  of 
thinking,  and  whatever  depended  upon  them, 
will  return  of  courfe,  and  the  man  will  be, 
in  the  moft  proper  fenfe,  the  fame  being  that 
he  was  before . 

This  is  precifely  the  apoftle  Paul’s  idea  of 
the  refur rediion  of  the  dead , as  the  only  foun- 
dation for  a future  life;  and  it  is  to  this  to 
which  I mean  to  adhere,  exclufive  of  all  the 
additional  vain  fupports  which  either  the 
Oriental , or  Platonic  philofophy  has  been 
thought  to  afford  to  this  great  doftrine  of  pure 
revelation . I have,  however,  been  reprefen  t- 
ed  as  having,  by  this  view  of  the  fubje<ft, 
furnifhed  a ftronger  argument  againft  reve- 
lation than  any  that  infidelity  has  hitherto 
difcovered,  and  the  atheifts  of  the  age  have 
been  defcribed  as  triumphing  in  my  concef- 
fions;  when,  whatever  triumph  atheifts  may 
derive  from  ^ concefiions?  and  my  writings,  the 
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Very  fame  they  may  derive  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  himfelf,  which  is  certainly  much 
more  to  their  purpofe. 

Farther,  though  I have  been  charged  with 
being  an  abetter  of  atheifm,  it  has  been,  by 
perfons  who  have  urged  againft  my  opinion, 
the  hackneyed  objedtion,  that  all  unbelievers 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  have  made  againft 
the  doctrine  of  any  refurreffiion,  viz.  from  the 
confideration  of  the  matter  that  once  com- 
poled  the  human  body  entering,  afterwards, 
into  the  compolition  of  plants,  animals,  &c. 
not  conlidering  that  this  objection  equally  af- 
fects the  dodtrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  all 
chriftians,  who  maintain  what  may,  by  any 
poffible  conftnnftion  of  the  words,  be  called 
a refurreElion  of  the  dead ; which  certainly 
requires  that  it  is  fomething  that  dies,  and  is 
put  into  the  grave  (and  an  immaterial  foul  is 
never  fuppofed  to  die  at  all)  that  muft  revive , 
and  rife  again  out  of  it. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

Of  the  Origin  cf  the  popular  Opinions  con* 
cerning  the  Soul . 

HOUGH  truth  be  a thing  altogether 
independent  of  the  opinions  of  men , yet 
when  any  erroneous  dodtrine  has  prevailed 
long  in  the  world,  and  has  had  a very  general 
fpread,  we  are  apt  to  fufpedt  that  it  muft  have 
come  from  feme  fufficient  authority,  unlefs 
we  be  able  to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  it, 
and  can  afiign  feme  plaufible  reafon  for  its  ge- 
neral reception.  On  this  account,  I fhall  en- 
ter into  a pretty  large  hiftorical  detail  concern- 
ing the  fyftem  that  I have,  in  this  treatife, 
called  in  quell  ion  ; and  I hope  to  be  able  to 
Ihew,  that  it  can  by  no  means  boaft  fo  refpec- 
table  an  origin  as  many  are  willing  to  aferibe 
to  it.  On  the  contrary,  I hope  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  it  has  arifen  from  nothing  but  mere 
fuperltition,  and  the  vain  imaginations  of  men, 
flattering  themfelves  with  a higher  origin  than 
they  had  any  proper  claim  to,  though  the 
precife  date  of  the  fyftem  may  be  of  too  re- 
mote antiquity  to  be  afeertained  with  abfolute 
certainty  at  this  day. 

The  notion  of  the  foul  of  man  being  a fub- 
ftance  diftindt  from  the  body,  has  been  fhown, 
and  I hope  to  fatisfadtion,  not  to  have  been 
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known  to  the  writers  of  the  fcriptures,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Ac- 
cording to  the  uniform  fyftem  of  revelation, 
all  our  hopes  of  a future  life  are  built  upon 
another,  and  I may  fay  an  oppofite  founda- 
tion, viz.  that  of  the  rej'ur  re  Elion  of  fomething 
belonging  to  us  that  dies , and  is  buried,  that 
is,  the  body,  which  is  always  coniidered  as  the 
man . This  dodtrine  is  manifeftly  fuperfluous 
on  the  idea  of  the  foul  being  a fubfftmce  fa 
diftind!  from  the  body  as  to  be  unafifedted  by 
its  death,  and  able  to  fubfift,  and  even  to  be 
more  free  and  happy,  without  the  body. 
This  opinion,  therefore,  not  having  been 
known  to  the  Jews , and  being  repugnant 
to  the  fcheme  of  revelation , mu  ft  have  had  its 
fource  in  heathenifm ; but  with  refpedt  to  the 
date  of  its  appearance,  and  the  manner  of  its 
introduction,  there  is  room  for  conjedlure  and 
fpeculation. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  colled!  any  thing 
concerning  the  hiftory  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
evidently  not  the  growth  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
but  was  received  by  the  philofophers  of  thofe 
countries  either  from  Egypt,  or  the  countries 
more  to  the  Eaft.  The  Greeks  in  general  re- 
fer it  to  the  Egyptians,  but  Paufanias  gives  it 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Indians.  I own, 
however  (though  every  thing  relating  to  fo 
very  obfcure  a fubjed!  muft  be  in  a great  mea- 
fure  conjedlural)  that  I am  inclined  to  afcribe 
it  to  the  Egyptians ; thinking,  with  Mr. 
Toland,  that  it  might  poffibly  have  been  fug- 
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gelled  by  fome  of  their  known  cuftoms  refpedt-? 
ing  the  dead,  whom  they  preferred  with  great 
care,  and  difpofed  of  with  a folemnity  un- 
known to  other  nations ; though  it  might 
have  arifen  among  them  from  other  caufes 
without  the  help  of  thofe  peculiar  cuftoms. 

The  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  oldeft 
Greek  hiftorian,  and  who  had  himfelf  travel- 
led into  Egypt,  is  very  exprefs  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  He  fays*,  that  “ the  Egyptians  were 
“ the  firft  who  maintained  that  the  foul  of 
44  man  is  immortal,  that  when  the  body 
dies  it  enters  into  that  of  fome  other 
44  animal,  and  when  it  has  tranfmigrated 
44  through  all  terreftrial,  marine,  and  flying 
44  animals,  it  returns  to  the  body  of  a man 
44  again.  This  revolution  is  completed  in 
three  thoufand  years.”  He  adds,  that  “ fe- 
44  veral  Greeks,  whofe  names  he  would  not 
46  mention,  had  publilhed  that  dodtrine  as 
44  their  own.” 

Mr.  Toland’s  hypothefis  is  as  follows,  and 
I think  I Ihould  do  wrong  to  omit  the  men- 
tion of  it.  My  reader  may  judge  of  the  pro- 
bability of  it  for  himfelf.  44  The  funeral  rites 
44  of  the  Egyptians,”  he  fays*f*,  44  and  their 
44  hiftorical  method  of  preferving  the  memo- 
44  ry  of  deferving  perfons,  feems  to  have  been 
44  the  occalion  of  this  belief.  Their  way  of 
44  burying  was  by  embalming  the  dead  bodies, 
“ which  they  depofited  in  a fubterranean 

* Ed.  Stepb.  p.  137.  f Letters  to  Serena,  p.  45. 
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*<  grotto,  where  they  continued  intire  for 
u thoufands  of  years  ; fo  that  before  any  notion 
“ of  feparate  or  immortal  fouls,  the  common 
language  was,  that  fuch  a one  was  under 
“ ground , that  he  was  carried  over  the  river 
“ Acherufta  by  Charon  (the  title  of  the  public 
ferryman  for  that  purpofe)  and  laid  happily 
to  reft  in  the  Elyfiart  fields,  which  was  the 
“ common  burying  place  near  Memphis.’' 

This  hypothecs  is  rendered  more  probable 
by  an  obfervation  of  Cicero’s.  He  fays^,  the 
bodies  falling  to  the  ground,  and  being 
<c  buried  there,  it  was  imagined  that  the  de- 
“ ceafed  palled  the  reft  of  their  life  under 
“ ground.”  Among  other  abfurdities  flow- 
ing from  this  notion,  he  fays  that,  though  the 
bodies  were  buried,  they  ftill  imagined  them 
to  be  apud  inferos  ; and  whereas  they  could  not 
conceive  the  mind  to  exift  of  itfelf,  they  gave 
it  a form  or  figure. 

I think,  however  * that  the  notion  of  there 
being  fomething  in  man  diftind  from  his  bo- 
dy, and  the  caufe  of  his  feeling,  thinking, 
willing,  and  his  other  mental  operations  and 
affedions,  might  very  well  occur  in  thofe 
rude  ages  without  fuch  a ftep  as  this;  though 
no  doubt  the  cuftom  above-mentioned  would 
much  contribute  to  it.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  obferve  how  very  ready  all  illi- 
terate perfons  are  to  afcribe  the  caufe  of  any 
difficult  appearance  to  an  invifible  agent , dif- 

t Tufcub.n  Qucftions,  Ed.  Glaf. p.  37. 
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tin&.  from  the  fubjed  on  which  the  operation 
is  exerted.  This  led  the  Jews  (after  the 
heathens)  to  the  idea  of  madmen  being  pof- 
feffed  of  daemons,  and  it  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able, how  very  ready  mankind  have  always 
been  to  afcribe  the  unknown  caufe  of  ex- 
traordinary appearances  to  fomething  to  which 
they  can  give  the  name  fpirit , after  this 
term  had  been  once  applied  in  a fimilar 
manner.  Thus,  that  which  ftruck  an  animal 
dead  over  fermenting  liquor,  was  firfk  called 
the  gas , or  fpirit  of  the  liquor , while  the  fer- 
mented liquor  itfelf  alfo,  being  poffeffed  of 
very  adive  powers,  was  thought  to  contain 
another  kind  of  fpirit ; and  many  times  do  we 
hear  ignorant  per  fans,  on  feeing  a remarkable 
experiment  in  philofophy,  efpecially  if  airr 
or  any  invifble fuidy  be  concerned  in  it*  per- 
fedly  fatisfied  with  faying,  that  is  the  fpirit  of 
it.  Now,  though  the  idea  of  a fpirit,  as  a 
diftind  fubftance  from  the  body,  did  not  per- 
haps immediately  occur  in  all  thefe  cafes,  their 
conceptions  might  afford  a . foundation  for 
fuch  an  hypothelis. 

It  would  be  inoft  natural,  however,  at  firft, 
to  afcribe  the  caufe  of  thought  to  fomething 
that  made  a vijible  difference  between  a living 
and  a dead  man;  and  breathing  being  the  moft 
obvious  difference  of  this  kind,  thofe  powers 
would  be  afcribed  to  his  breath : and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages,  the  name  of  the  foul  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  breath , From  whence 
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We  may  fafely  infers  that  originally  it  was 
confidered  as  nothing  elfe^  and  hence  the 
cuftom  of  receiving  the  parting  breath  of 
dying  perfons,  as  if  to  catch  their  departing 
fouls.  And  though,  to  appearance,  the  breath 
of  a man  mixes  with  the  reft  of  the  air,  yet, 
the  nature  of  air  being  very  little  known,  it 
was  not  at  all  extraordinary,  that  it  fhould 
have  been  confidered  as  not  really  mixing  with 
the  atmofphere,  but  as  afcenaing  by  its  levity 
to  the  higher  regions  above  the  clouds.  And 
men  having  got  this  idea,  the  notion  of  its 
having  come  down  from  above  the  clouds , where 
God  was  fuppofed  to  refide,  would  naturally 
enough  follow. 

But  living  bodies  differ  from  dead  ones  by 
their  warmth , as  well  as  by  the  circumftance 
of  breathing.  Hence  might  come  the  idea  of 
the  principle  of  life  and  thought  being  a kind 
of  vital  fire ; and,  as  flame  always  afcends, 
men  would,  of  courfe,  imagine  that  the  foul 
of  man,  when  fet  loofe  from  the  body,  would 
afcend  to  the  region  of  fire , which  was  fup- 
pofed to  be  above  the  atmofphere.  From  thefe 
leading  ideas,  it  could  not  be  difficult  for  the 
imagination  of  fpeculative  men  to  make  out 
a complete  fyftem  of  pre-exifience  and  tranfi* 
migration ; and  there  being  fo  much  of  fancy 
in  it,  it  is  ftill  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it 
fhould  have  been  diverfified  fo  much  as  we 
find  to  have  been  in  different  countries,  and 
different  fchools  of  philofophy. 
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Difeafes  and  other  evils  having  their  feat  hi 
the  body,  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed 
might  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  the  fource  of 
thofe  and  all  other  evils  ; a difordered  mind 
being,  in  many  cafes,  the  evident  effedt  of  a 
difordered  body;  and  they  who  were  difpofed  to 
believe  in  a benevolent  deity,  would  by  this 
means  eafily  make  out  to  themfelves  a reafon 
for  the  origin  of  evil , without  reflecting  any 
blame  upon  God  on  that  account.  They  would 
afcribe  it  to  the  untr  affable  nature  of  matter . 

Laftly,  what  could  be  more  natural  to  ac-* 
count  for  the  ethereal  foul  being  confined  to 
fuch  a body  or  clog,  as  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  a punifhment  for  offences  committed  in 
a pre-exiftent  ftate  ? 

But  the  notion  of  a proper  immaterial  being , 
without  all  extension , or  relation  to  place,  did 
not  appear  till  of  late  years  in  comparifon  ; 
what  the  ancients  meant  by  an  immaterial 
fubftance  being  nothing  more  than  an  attenu- 
ated matter,  like  air,  ether,  fire , or  light,  con-^ 
iidered  as  fluids,  beyond  which  their  idea  of 
incorporeity  did  not  go.  Pfellus  fays,  that  the  an- 
cient Heathens,  both  Greeks  and  others,  called 
only  the  groffer  bodies,  vra%fvfya.  r m aa/uj&v 
corporeal  *. 

Indeed,  the  vulgar  notion  ojf  a foul,  or 
fpirit,  wherever  it  has  been  found  to  exift, 
has  been  the  fame  in  all  ages ; and  in  this  re- 

'*  Le  Clcrc’s  Index  Philologicus,  Materia. 
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fpefl,  even  the  learned  of  ancient  times  are 
only  to  be  confidered  as  the  vulgar.  We 
gather  from  Homer,  that  the  belief  of  his 
time  was,  thkt  the  ghoft  bore  the  fhape  of, 
and  exactly  refembled,  the  deceafed  perfon  to 
whom  it  had  belonged,  that  it  wandered  Upon 
the  earth,  near  the  place  where  the  body  lay, 
till  it  was  buried,  at  which  time  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  fhades  below.  In  both  thefe 
ftates  it  was  poffeffed  of  the  intire  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  retained  the  friendfhips  and  enmities 
of  the  man.  But  in  the  cafe  of  deified  per- 
fons,  it  was  fuppofed  that,  befides  this  ghoft, 
there  was  fomething  more  ethereal,  or  divine 
belonging  to  them,  like  another  better  filf\ 
that  afcended  to  the  upper  regions,  and  was 
aifociated  with  the  immortal  gods. 

All  the  Pagans  of  the  Eaft,  fays  Loubiere, 
(quoted  by  Mr.  Locke*)  do  truly  believe,  that 
“ there  remains  fomething  of  a man  after  his 
“ death,  which  fubfifts  independently  and  ie- 
“ parately  from  his  body.  But  they  give  ex- 
“ tenfion  and  figure  to  that  which  remains, 
“ and  attribute  to  it  all  the  fame  members, 
all  the  fame  fubftances,  both  folid  and 
“ liquid,  which  bodies  are  compofed  of. 
“ They  only  fuppofe,  that  fouls  are  of  a mat- 
<e  ter  fubtle  enough  to  efcape  being  feen  or 
((  handled.” 

When  it  had  been  imagined,  that  the  vital 
gnd  thinking  powers  of  man  refided  in  a dif- 

* Effay,  vol.  ii.  page  162. 
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tincft  principle  or  fubftance,  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  afcribe  fuch  a principle  to  every  thing 
that  had  motion , and  efpecially  a regular  mo- 
tion, and  that  had  any  remarkable  influences , 
good  or  bad,  particularly  to  fuch  refplendent 
bodies  as  th s fun,  ?noon>  ftars > and planets.  Ac-, 
cordingly,  we  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  oldeft  opi^- 
nions  in  heathen  antiquity,  that  thofe  heaven- 
ly bodies  were  animated  as  well  as  men.  This 
opinion  was  even  held  by  Origen,  and  other 
philofophizing  chriftians, 

Mr.  Toland,  however,  conjectures  that 
another  Egyptian  cuftom  might  facilatate  the 
introduction  of  this  fyftem.  “ Among  other 
“ methods/'  he  fays^,  “ the  Egyptians  had 
of  perpetuating  events,  thefureftof  all  was 
“ to  impofe  the  napies  of  memorable  perfons 
“ and  things  on  the  conftellations,  as  the  only 
“ eternal  monuments , not  fubject  to  the  vio- 
“ lence  of  men  or  brutes,  nor  to  the  injury 
“of  time  or  weather.  This  cuftom  was  de- 
“ rived  from  them  to  other  nations,  who 
“ changed,  indeed,  the  names,  but  gave  new 
“ ones  to  the  ftars  for  the  fame  end.  And 
“ the  inconfiderate  vulgar,  hearing  the  learned 
“ conftantiy  talk  of  certain  perfons,  as  in  the 
<e  flarsy  believed  them  at  laft  to  be  really 
“ there,  and  that  all  the  others  wer q under 
“ ground One  may  add,  that  this  might 
poffibly  give  rife  to  the  notion  of  a twofold 
foul , one  that  went  under  ground,  and  another 
that  went  to  the  ftars. 

f Letters  to  Serena,  p.  46. 
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Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Toland’s  conjecture 
appears  to  me  not  to  be  deftitute  of  probabi- 
lity. How  far  the  Egyptians  really  carried 
their  notions  concerning  the  ftate  of  human 
fouls,  before  or  after  death,  doth  not  diftinCt- 
ly  appear,  becaufe  we  have  no  Egyptian 
writings.  But  it  is  probable,  that  their  ideas 
never  ripened  into  fuch  a fyftem  as  was  after- 
wards found  in  the  Eaft,  on  account  of  their 
empire  and  civil  polity  having  been  too  foon 
overturned,  and  the  country  having  undergone 
fuch  a number  of  revolutions.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  thofe  who  introduced  as  much 
of  this  fyftem  as  was  received  in  Greece  did* 
in  general,  travel  into  the  Eaft  for  it. 


SECTION  XIX. 

A View  of  the  different  Opinions  that  have  been 
held  concerning  the  divine  essence,  ef~ 
pecially  with  a View  to  tire  Doclrine  of  Im~ 
materiality . 


T HAVE  coniidered  the  dodtrine  of  proper 
**  immateriality  both  by  the  light  of  nature, 
and  alfo  of  the  fcriptures,  without  finding  any 
foundation  for  it  in  either.  I ftiall  now  en- 
deavour to  trace  what  have  been  the  notions 
that  men  in  different  ages,  and  fyftems  of 
philofophy,  have  entertained  with  refpedt  to 
it ; having  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  appear, 
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to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  all  unprejudiced  perfons, 
that  the  ftriCt  metaphyfical  notion  of  imma- 
teriality is  really  a modern  thing , being  un- 
known to  all  the  wife  ancients,  whether  hea- 
thens or  chriftians  ; and  therefore,  that  the  re- 
jection of  it  ought  not  to  give  any  alarm  to 
the  ferious  chriftian.  It  is  no  article  in  his 
faith  that  I am  oppugning,  but  really  an  up- 
fart  thing , and  a nonentity . " 

I fhail  begin  with  an  account  of  opinions 
concerning  the  fuprerne  mind , the  parent  and 
fource  of  all  intelligence,  and  afterwards  con- 
fider  the  doCtrines  relating  to  the  human  foul . 
In  this  hiftorical  detail  I (hall  alfo  occafionally 
mention  a few  other  circumftances,  which 
may  ferve  to  fhew  the  derivation  of  all  the 
philofophical  opinions  concerning  God  from 
the  fame  fource. 

It  will  throw  confiderable  light  upon  this 
fubjeCt,  to  reflect,  that  it  was  a maxim  with 
all  the  ancients,  even  till  the  time  of  the  later 
chriftian  Fathers  and  fchoolmen,  though  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  falfe  in  itfelf,  that  nothing  could 
be  made  out  of  nothing.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit . 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  creation , in  the  modern 
fenfe  of  the  word,  never  occurred  to  them  ; 
they  always  meaning  by  it  only  a forming , or 
new  modelling  of  things ; and  in  this  fenfe 
their  maxim  was  true,  for  a carpenter  muft 
be  provided  with  wood  before  he  can  make 
any  inftrument  of  wood.  The  ancients,  there- 
fore, in  general,  fuppofed  that  two  diftinCt 
things,  or  principle  s7  had  been  from  eternity. 
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yiiz.  matter  and  fpirit;  or  God,  and  fince  infe^> 
rior  intelligences  could  not,  in  their  opinion, 
be  made  from  nothing,  any  more  than  grofs 
bodies,  the  univerfai  opinion  was,  that  they 
were  emanations  from  the  fupreme  mind . And, 
as  they  generally  confidered  the  Divine  Being 
as  a fire , or  light , they  explained  the  produc- 
tion.of  minds  by  the  lighting  of  one  candle  at 
another,  or  by  fome  other  comparifpn  of  the 
fame  nature. 

Now,  fince  thefe  are  ideas  that  are  known 
to  have  run  through  all  the  fyftems  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  whatever  terms 
they  might  exprefs  themfelves,  they  could 
not,  in  reality,  confider  the  Divine  Being  as 
ftridly  fpeaking,  without  extenfion , indivijible , 
or  indfcerptible , which  is  effential  to  proper 
immateriality.  In  fad:,  by  fuch  terms  as  fpi- 
ritual , incorporeal , &c.  as  was  obferved  be- 
fore, they  could  only  mean  a more  fubtle  and 
refined  kind  of  matter,  fuch  as  air,  flame, 
Jight,  &c.  Alfo,  wherever  the  notion  of  the 
abforption  of  all  fouls  into  the  Deity , or  foul  of 
the  univerfe,  prevailed,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
foul  could  not  be  confidered  in  the  light  in 
which  modern  metaphyficians  confider  it;  and 
this  is  known  *o  have  been  a notion,  univer- 
faily  prevalent  in  the  Eaft,  and  in  Greece. 

The  Indian  philofophers,  fays  Beaufobre*, 
think,  that  the  Deity  has  a luminous  body, 
invifible  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  concealed 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
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behind  another,  either  the  heavens,  or  the 
world ; but,  that  it  will  be  revealed  (i.  e.  be- 
come vifibie)  fome  time.  The  Magi,  and 
Chaldeans  alfo  fay,  that  God  in  his  body  re- 
fembles  light,  and  in  his  mind  truth*.  But 
truth  is  only  a property , and  no  fubjlance  what- 
ever. According  to  the  fame  author -f*,  the 
fir  ft  production  of  this  great  intellectual  light 
or  fire,  was  the  the  fupramundane 

light,  which  is  defined  to  be  an  infinite,  incorpo - 
- real , and  lucid  [pace,  the  happy  feat  of  intellectual 
natures.  Of  this  it  is  net  eafy  to  form  an  idea; 
but  it  may  receive  fome  little  illuflration  from 
a notion  of  the  Cabalifts,  who  fay,  that  all 
fpirits  were  made  out  of  the  holy  Ghofi , or 
fpirit  of  God,  which  was  made  firft. 

The  Cabalifts,*  indeed,  fay  that  all  crea- 
tures are  emanations  from  the  eternal  Being, 
and  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  being  in- 
finite, may  produce  an  infinity  of  effeCts.  It 
is  extended  when  this  fubftance  compofes  fpi- 
rits, and  contracted  when  it  makes  matter 
fo  that  it  is  evident,  they  could  have  no  notion 
of  any  thing  properly  immaterial.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  Cabalifts  exifts  in  the  Eaft,  and 
probably  came  from  thence. 

The  divine  fire,  the  Magi  fay,  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  creatures,  and  before  all  to  the 
prima  mens , as  the  oracles  of  Zoroafter  teach, 
and  then  toother  eternal  and  incorporeal  na- 
tures, in  which  clafs  are  included  innumerable 

* Stanley  by  Le  Clerc,  p.  25.  . f P.  26. 

% Bafnage,  vol.  iii.  p.  93. 
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inferior  gods,  angels,  good  demons,  and  the 
fouls  of  men. 

To  come  to  the  Greek  philofophy,  we  find 
that  Pythagoras,  after  the  Magi,  fays  that 
God,  in  his  body,  refembl'es  light,  and  in  his 
foul  truth.  He  is  the  univerfal  fpirit,  that 
penetrates  and  diffufes  itfelf  through  all  na- 
ture Heraclitus  defines  God  to  be  a fubtle 
and  fwift  fubftance,  t0  as-tIoMw  km  tc  t *%/</] w, 
which  permeates  and  pervades  the  whole  uni- 
verfe-f*.  This  is  certainly  no  proper  defcrip- 
tion  of  immateriality.  Democritus  alfo  faid, 
that  God  was  of  the  form  of  fire, 

Auftin  fays,  that  he  learned  of  the  philo- 
fophers  the  incorporality  of  God;  but  it  is 
not  eafy,  fays  Beaufobre§,  to  determine  what 
they  meant  by  the  incorporality  of  God . In 
their  language  it  did  not  exclude  extenfwn , or 
body  in  a philofophical  fenfe.  Xenophanes, 
for  example,  believed  that  God  was  one,  and 
eternal;  but  by  this  he  only  meant,  that  he 
was  not  material,  organized,  and  like  a man. 
The  curoy.ct]*,  or  the  incorporeal  of  the  Greeks, 
he  adds,  means  nothing,  more  than  a fubtle 
body,  for  example,  like  the  air,  as  Origen 
has  fhewed  in  his  Principles . Among  the 
Latins,  Auftin  imagined  that  there  was  a 
Jpiritual  matter  * out  of  which  God  made  fouls  |j, 
which  agrees  with  the  notion  above-mention- 
ed of  the  Jewifh  Cabalifts. 

* Ramfay,  p.  257.  f Cud  worth,  p.  505. 

t Plutarch  De  Placitis  Philofophorum,  lib.  i. 

§ Vol.  i.  p.  482  |1  Ibid. 
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As  to  Plato,  the  fante  writer  fays,  “ I can- 
not  fay  precifely  what  was  his  idea  of  the 
“ fpirituality  of  God.  The  manner  in  which 
he  exprefles  the  formation  of  fouls  implies, 
that  his  indivijible  Jubilance  is  not  abfolutely 
“ without  extenfion.  He  fuppofed  that  God 
“ took  of  both  lubftances,  the  divifible  and 
f<  the  indivifible,  and,  mixing  them  toge- 
ther,  made  a third,  which  is  a foul.  But 
fS  this  mixing  of  two  fubftances,  and  the 
reciprocal  addon  of  the  one  upon  the 
other,  cannot  be  conceived,  if  the  one 
fC  be  extended,  and  the  other  be  abfo- 
“ lutely  without  extenfion  * . ” Befides, 
Plato  fpeaks  of  God  as  <Pia.  vrzflcou  / ofl a per- 
vading all  things,  and  he  derives  the  word 
dW/oj',  which  is  applied  to  God  from  J'/*  w 
pajjing  through , which  does  not  fuggefl  the 
idea  of  a proper  immaterial  being. 

God,  angels,  and  daemons,  fays  Porphyry 
and  Jamblichus,  are  made  of  matter,  but  have 
no  relation  to  what  is  corporeal  *f*. 

According  to  Cudworth  , + Arijlotle  defines 
incorporeal  fubftances  very  properly,  and  fays 
that  God  is  fuch  a fubftahce ; but  if  he  did 
not  make  mind  a mere  property , he  could  only 
mean  that  it  was  fomething  of  a fubtle  nature 
that  eluded  our  fenfes. 

The  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  concerning  God, 
had  nothing  of  incorporeal  in  it,  but  many 

* lb.  482.  + Encyclopedic,  Article  Immateiialifm 
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eircumftances  which  fhew  it  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Oriental  philofophy,  as  were 
other  particulars  of  their  dodrine.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  given  by  the  accurate 
Mrs.  Carter. 

“ The  Stoics  plainly  fpeak  of  the  world  as 
“ God,  or  of  God  as  the  foul  of  the  world, 
^ which  they  call  his  fubftanee,  and  I do  not,” 
fhe  fays,  “ recoiled  any  proof  that  they  be- 
“ lieved  him  to  exift  in  the  extramundanO 
f‘  fpace.  Yet  they  held  the  world  to  be  finite 
<c  and  corruptible,  and  that,  at  certain  periods, 
“ it  was  to  undergo  fucceffive  conflagrations, 
and  then  all  beings  were  to  be  reforbed  into 
“ God,  and  again  reproduced  by  him*.'* 
They  fometimes  define  God  to  be  an  in- 
“ telligent  fiery  fpirit,  without  form,  but 
“ palling  into  whatever  things  it  pleafes,  and 
“ aflimilating  itfelf  to  all ; fometimes  an  ac- 
€C  tive  operative  fire.  They,  moreover,  ex- 
prefily  fpeak  of  God  as  corporeal,  which  is 
“ objeded  to  them  by  Plutarch.  Indeed, 
“ they  define  all  eflence  to  be  body  -f.  They 
“ held  the  eternity  of  matter,  as  a paffive 
(c  principle,  but  that  was  reduced  into  form 
“ by  God,  and  that  the  world  was  made,  and 
“ is  continually  governed  by  him  J.  They 
“ imagined  the  whole  univerfe  to  be  peopled 
“ with  gods  and  daemons,  and  among  other 
“ divinities  they  reckoned  the  fun,  moon,  and 

* Diflertation  prefixed  to  her  Tranfiation  of  Epi&etus, 
p.  7.  f lb.  p.  8.  i P.  9, 
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“ fiars,  which  they  conceived  to  be  animated 
tc  and  intelligent,  or  inhabited  by  particular  dei- 
“ ties,  as  the  body  is  by  the  foul,  who  prefid- 
<c  ed  over  them,  and  directed  their  motions 
The  dodtrine  of  the  early  chriftian  heretics, 
who  are  known  to  have  derived  their  opinions 
from  the  Eaft,  may  help  to  throw  fome  light 
upon  thofe  ancient  tenets,  as  they  may  be 
pre fumed  to  be  very  nearly  the  fame.  The 
Valentinians  and  Manicheans  faid  that  God 
was  an  eternal,  intelligent,  and  pure  light, 
without  any  mixture  of  darknefs,  as  we  learn 
from  Beaufobre-f*,  He  elfewhere  obferves, 
that  this  is  the  language  of  the  Magi,  the 
Cabalifts,  and  many  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers  J.  It  appears  by  another  circum- 
ftance,  that  they  did  not  confider  the  divine 
e Hence  as  fo  far  incorporeal  as  to  be  invifi- 
ble , for  they  maintained,  that  the  luminous 
fubftance  that  was  feen  by  the  apoftles  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  was  God§.  Alfo, 
though  the  Manicheans  faid,  that  God  was 
indivifible  and  fimple,  they  fuppofed,  that 
he  had  real  extenfion,  and  was  even  bounded 
by  the  regions  of  darknefs,  with  which  the 
divine  effence  did  not  mix  ||.  Auflin,  while 
he  was  a Manichean,  thought  that  God  was 
corporeal,  and  extended,  difperfed  through 
the  world ; and  into  infinite  fpace ; becaufe, 
as  he  obferves,  he  could  form  no  idea  of  a 

* DifTertation  prefixed  to  lierTranflation  of  Epidetus,  p.  io. 
+ Vol.  i.  p.  466.  f lb.  p.  468. 

% lb.  470.  |[  lb.  5 03-  5T3- 
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fubftance  that  had  neither  place  nor  extenfon 
From  thefe  circumftances  we  may  learn  in 
what  fenfe  to  underftand  other  philofophers 
and  divines  of  thofe  early  ages,  when  they 
fpeak  of  the  jimplicity , fpirituality , and  indivi- 
Jibility  of  the  divine  effence. 

I now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
opinions  of  fome  of  the  chrijlian  Fathers  on 
this  fubjeft,  which,  I doubt  not,  will  greatly 
furprize  thofe  of  my-  readers  who  are  not 
much  acquainted  with  chriftian  antiquity.  It 
is,  however,  almoft  wholly  taken  from  that 
learned  and  excellent  critic  Beaufobre.  The 
ableft  and  moft  orthodox  chriftian  Fathers,  he 
fays  "I",  always  fay  that  God  is  a light,  and  a 
Jublime  light , and  th^  all  the  celeftial  powers 
which  furround  the  Deity  are  lights  of  a fe* 
cond  order , rays  of,  the  jirjl  light . This  is  the 
general  ftyle  of  the  Fathers  before  and  after 
the  council  of  Nice.  The  word,  they  fay, 
is  a light,  that  is  come  into  the  world,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  felf-exiftent  light,  an  ema- 
nation of  light  from  light  £ . 

The  chriftians,  fays  the  fame  writer,  who 
were  always  unanimous  with  refpect  to  the 
unity  of  God,  were  by  no  means  fo  with  re- 
fpedl  to  his  nature . The  fcriptures  not  being 
explicit  on  the  fubje<ft,  each  adopted  what  he 
thought  the  moft  probable  opinion,  or  that  of 
the  philofophical  fchool  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  Thus  an  Epicurean  who  embraced 

* lb.  473.  t Vol.  i.  p.  468.  { P.  469. 
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fchriftianity  was  inclined  to  clothe  the  Deity 
with  a human  form,  a Platonift  faid  that  God 
Was  incorporeal,  and  a Pythagorean  that  he 
was  an  intelligent  light , or  fire.  Another  ima- 
gined, that  the  effence  of  God  was  corporeal, 
but  fubtle,  and  etherial,  penetrating  all  bo- 
dies. Another,  with  Ariftotle*  that  it  had  no- 
thing in  it  of  the  elements  that  compofed  this 
world,  but  believed  it  to  be  of  a fifth  nature. 

“ In  general,”  fays  my  author*,  “ the 
“ idea  of  a fubftance  abfolutely  incorporeal 
€<  was  not  a coftimon  idea  with  chriltians  at 
ic  the  beginning.  When  I,  he  adds,  confider 
**  with  what  confidence  Tertullian,  who 
u thought  that  God  was  corporeal,  and  figured, 
ic  fpeaks  of  his  opinion^  it  makes  me  fufpedt 
“ that  it  muft  have  been  the  general  opinion 
“ of  the  Latin  church.  Who  can  deny,  fays 
“ he,  that  God  is  a body,  though  he  is  a fpi- 
“ rit  ? Every  fpirit  is  a body,  and  has  a form 
cc  proper  to  it.  Melito,  fo  much  boafted  of  for 
“ his  virtues  and  knowledge,  compofed  a trea- 
€g  tife  to  prove  that  God  is  corporeal^.” 

The  incorporality  of  the  Fathers*,  did 
not  exclude  mfibility,  nor  in  confequence  all 
fort  of  corporality.  For  there  would  be  a 
manifeft  contradiction  in  faying,  that  corporeal 
eyes  can  fee  a being  that  has  abfolutely  no  ex- 
tenfion.  Thofe  bifhops  alfo,  who  compofed 
the  council  of  Conflantinople,  which  decreed 
that  there  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine  . 
effence  of  an  uncreated  light , which  is,  as  it 
* p*  47 4*  t P.  474-  t L 472. 
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Were,  his  garment,  and  which  appeared  at 
the  transfiguration  of  Chrift,  muft  have  be- 
lieved God  to  have  been  a luminous  fubftance  ; 
for  it  is  impofiible  that  a vifible,  and  confe- 
quently  a corporeal  light,  fhould  be  an  ema- 
nation from  a pure  fpirit  *. 

On  the  mention  of  this  fubjedt,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  there  was  a famous 
difpute  among  the  Greeks  of  the  fourteenth 
Century,  whether  the  light  which  furrounded 
Chrift  at  his  transfiguration  was  created  or 
uncreated.  Gregorius  Falamas,  a famous 
monk  of  mount  Athos,  maintained  that  it 
was  uncreated,  and  Barlaam  maintained  the 
contrary  opinion.  It  was  objected  to  P alarms, 
that  an  uncreated  light  could  not  be  feen  by 
mortal  eyes.  But  Leo  Allatius  attempted  to 
remove  this  difficulty,  by  faying,  that  if  mor- 
tal eyes  were  fortified  by  a divine  virtue,  they 
might  fee  the  deity  himfelf  •f*. 

When,  continues  my  author  + , I confider 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  Fathers  ex- 
plain the  incarnation  of  Chrift , I cannot  help 
concluding,  that  they  thought  the  divine  na- 
ture corporeal.  The  incarnation,  fay  they, 
is  a perfedt  mixture  of  the  two  natures,  the 
fpiritual  and  fubtle  nature  penetrates  the  ma- 
terial and  corporeal  nature,  till  it  is  difperf- 
ed  through  the  whole  of  that  nature,  and 
mixed  entirely  with  it,  fo  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  material  nature  that  is  void  of  the 
fpiritual  nature  §. 

* p*  472.  + P.  47°-  t p-  47 § P.  476. 
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Clemens  of  Alexandria  fays,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  God  is  corporeal  *.  Juftin  fays. 
All  fubftance,  which,  on  account  of  its  te^. 
nuity,  cannot  be  fubjedi  to  any  other,  has, 
neverthelefs,  a body , which  conftitutes  its  ef- 
fence.  If  we  call  God  incorporeal,  it  is*  not 
that  he  is  fo  in  reality,  but  to  fpeak  of  him 
in  the  moft  refpedtable  manner.  It  is  becaufe 
the  effence  of  God  cannot  be  perceived,  and 
that  we  are  not  fenfible  of  it,  that  we  call  it 
incorporeal 

Tertullian  believed  God  to  be  a body,  be- 
caufe he  thought  that  what  was  not  a body  was 
nothing . He  fays,  when  we  endeavour  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  divinity,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  it  but  as  a very  pure  luminous  air, 
diffufed  every  where  Origen  obferved, 
that  the  word  incorporeal  is  not  in  the  Bible  §> 
and  Jerom  reproached  him  with  making  God 
corporeal.  Maximus  did  not  believe  the  im- 
menjity  of  the  divine  fubftance,  nor  could  any 
of  thole  who  thought  him  corporeal ; be- 
caufe it  was  a maxim  with  themr  that  two 
fubftances  could  not  be  in  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time  j|,  Auftin  fays,  that  God  is  a 
jpiritual  light , and  that  this  light  is  no  other 
than  truth . Is  truth  nothing,  fays  he,  be- 
caufe it  is  not  diffufed  through  fpace,  finite 
or  infinite  This  is  the  very  language  of 
the  Magi. 

* Encyclopedic,  article  Immaterialifm. 

1 Beaulobre,  p.  477.  \ P.  484. 

**  P.  48 1*. 
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T’hofe  pafifages  of  fcripture  which  fpeak  of 
God  as  a [pint , were  fo  far  from  deciding  this 
controversy  in  favour  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  divine  eflence,  that  thofe  chriftians  who 
believed  God  to  be  corporeal,  alledged,  in  fa- 
vour of  their  opinion,  that  very  expreffion  of 
our  Saviour,  that  God  is  a fpirit . Can  you, 
fays  Gregory  Nazianzen,  conceive  of  a fpirit 
without  conceiving  motion , and  diffujion , pro- 
perties which  agree  only  to  body.  Origen  fays, 
that  every  fpirit,  according  to  the  proper  and 
fimple  notion  of  the  word,  fignifies  a body. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Chalcidius.  The  idea  of 
a lpirit, 'according  to  the  ancients,  was  nothing 
but  an  invifible,  living,  thinking,  free,  and 
immortal  being,  which  has  within  itfelf  the 
principle  of  its  actions  and  motions  *. 

If  the  modern  metaphyfician  be  fhocked  at 
what  he  has  heard  already,  what  will  he  fay 
of  the  Ant  hr  opornorp  bites,  who  maintained, 
that  God  had  even  a human  form  ? and  yet 
Beaufobre  fays  that  this  error  is  fo  ancient, 
that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  find  the  origin 
of  it.  They  fuppofed  that  God  had  a body, 
fubtle  like  light,  but  with  organs  exactly  like 
the  human  body,  not  for  necejjity , but  for 
ornament , believing  it  to  be  the  mod:  excel- 
lent of  all  forms.  This  opinion  muft  have 
been  very  common  in  the  Eaft.  The  con- 
trary opinion  was  even  confidered  as  herefy, 
becaufe  it  was  the  opinion  of  Simon  Magus. 


* P.  485- 
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Melito,  bifhop  of  Sardis,  wrote  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  and  though  it  was  combated 
by  Novatian  in  the  Welt,  and  by  Origen  in 
the  Eaft,  it  ftill  kept  its  ground  in  the  church. 
The  monks,  who  foon  became  very  power- 
ful, undertook  its  defence,  and  almoft  all  the 
anchorites  of  Nitria  were  fo  attached  to  it, 
that,  on  this  account,  they  raifed  violent  fe- 
ditions  againft  their  patriarch  Theophilus,  and 
exclaimed  againft  the  memory  and  writings  of 
Origen 

They  who  did  not  believe  the  immenfity  of 
God,  believed,  neverthelels,  his  infinity , be- 
cause he  knows  all  things,  and  adls  every 
wrhere.  There  is  but  one  true  God,  fays  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies.  He  is 
adorned  writh  the  moft  excellent  form , he  pre- 
fides  over  all  beings,  celeftial  and  terreftrial, 
and  conducts  all  events.  He  is  in  the  world, 
as  the  heart  is  in  the  man ; and  from  him,  as 
from  a center,  there  is  continually  diffufed  a 
vivyfying  and  incorporeal  virtue,  which  ani- 
mates and  fupports  all  things  •f. 

As  we  come  nearer  to  the  prefent  time,  we 
fhall  find,  that  the  metaphyfical  turn  of  thofe 
who  are  ufually  called  JchcQlmen>  refined  upon 
the  notions  of  the  early  Fathers,  as  will  ap- 
pear more  diftincfly  when  I recite  their  opi- 
nions concerning  the  human  foul ; but  ftill, 
home  of  the  properties  of  matter  were  afcribed 
to  fpirits  even  till  very  near  our  times.  It  is 

- P.  5*s.  ' + P.  507. 
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fome thing  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find 
in  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
fiourifhed  in  the  fixth  century,  expreffions 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  modern  lan- 
guage, than  any  that  were  generally  ufed  long 
after  his  time.  The  only  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther he  had  precifely  the  fame  ideas  to  his 
words. 

He  fays,  that  God  penetrates  every  thing 
without  extenuation,  and  furrounds  every 
thing  without  extenlion;  he  is  Jiiperior  et  infe- 
rior fine  loco , amplior  fine  lat it udine , fiubtilior  fine 
extenuatio7ie . Speaking  of  Satan  going  out 
from  the  prefence  of  God,  he  fays,  how  can 
he  go  from  him  who  per  moiem  corporis  nuf- 
quam  efi,  fed  per  incircumfcriptam  juhfiantiain 
nufiquam  deefi  * ? 

Damafcenus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, fays,  that  God  is  not  in  loco , for  he  is  a 
place  to  himfelf,  filling  all  things,  and  him- 
felf  embracing  fiompleSens)  all  things ; for  he, 
without  any  mixture,  pervades  all  things, 
omnia  per  me  at  Jp. 

Photius,  in  the  ninth  century,  fays,  that 
God  is  not  in  the  world  as  created  beings  are, 
but  in  a more  fublime  manner ; that  he  is  in 
every  thing,  and  above  all  things  ; that  he  is 
in  all  things  by  his  operation,  but,  that  his 
cbl  being  his  Jubjlance , one  may  truly  fay,  he 
is,  both  in  adt  and  fubftance,  every  where t. 

* Opera,  p.  6.  H.  I.  t Opera,  p,  281. 

* Dapin,  vol.  vii.  p.  109. 
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Gautier  of  Mauritania,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, maintained  againft  Thierry,  that  God  is 
omniprefent  by  his  effence,  as  well  as  by  his 
power 

T.  Aquinas,  alfo,  and  the  other  fchoolmen, 
fay,  that  God  is  every  where  by  his  effence , as 
well  as  his  power" f.  He  fays  farther,  that 
God  is  a pure  aft,  purus  a£lus\>  that  he  is  in 
all  places  and  all  things,  not  excluding  other 
things,  but  as  containing  them , not  contained 
by  them  : and  as  the  whole  foul  is  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  fo  the  whole  Deity  is  in  all, 
and  every  thing.  Dens  totus  eft  in  omnibus 
et  fmgulis  § . If  they  had  any  ideas  to  this 
language,  which  indeed  is  not  eafy  to  fup- 
pofe,  they  mull  have  confidered  the  divine 
effence  as  not  deftitute  of  extenfion,  and  in 
this  ftate  the  opinion  continued  till  the  re- 
formation, 

Crellius,  giving  a fummary  view  of  what 
was  generally  afferted  concerning  God,  men- 
tions the  following  pofitions,  which  he  juftly 
confiders  as  contradictory : that  God  is  in- 
finite (with  refpecl  to  immenlity)  and  yet, 
wholly  contained  in  the  fmallefl  particle  of 
duff,  or  point  of  fpace ; that  he  fo  exifts  in 
any  whole  body,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
body  that  is  not  full  of  God,  nor,  on  the. 
other  hand,  is  there  any  part  of  the  divine 
effence  that  is  not  in  the  body  ||. 

* Du.pin,  vol.  x.  p.  173.  + Summa,  p.  2S1.  \ P.  7. 

\ P.  7.  16.  |i  De  Deo,  cap,  27. 
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Bayle  fays,  that  till  Defcartes,  all  doctors, 
divines,  and  philofophers,  gave  extenfion  to 
fpirit,  an  infinite  one  to  God,  and  a finite  one 
to  angels  and  rational  fouls.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers, fay  the  writers  of  the  Encyclopedic 
(Article  Immenfite ) fir  ft  denied,  that  God  was 
prefent  any  where  by  his  Jubilance,  but  only 
by  his  knowledge  and  power , having  no  relation 
to  place ; that  otherwife  he  would  be  extended 
and  corporeal,  for  he  made  extenfion  to  be  a 
proper  definition  of  matter. 

Beaufobre,  indeed,  fays*,  that  philofo- 
phers before  Defcartes  made  the  extenfion  of 
fpirits  not  to  be  material,  nor  compofed  of 
parts,  and  that  fpirits  are,  with  refpedt  to  the 
place  that  they  occupy,  toti  in  toto , et  toti  in 
Jingulis  partibus . The  Cartefians,  fays  he, 
have  overturned  all  thefe  opinions ; maintain- 
ing, that  fpirits  have  no  extenfion,  nor  local 
prefence.  But  he  adds  this  fyftem.  is  rejected 
as  abfurd.  It  has  appeared,  however,  that 
local  pre fence  was  not  admitted  by  all  the  wri- 
ters here  referred  to. 

Some  very  refpedtable  writers,  fince  Def- 
crates,  have  rejected  his  metaphyfical  notions. 
Thus,  Beza,  in  anfwer  to  Marnix,  who  main- 
tained, that  the  divine  omniprefence  refpedted 
his  power  and  majejiy  only,  alferted  his  proper 
fub partial  immenfity  -j-. 

We  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  at  Defcartes’s  me- 
taphyfical refinements  with  refpedt  to  the  di- 
vine e fence  and  prefence , when  we  confider  the 

* Vol.  i.  p.  482.  t Beaufobre.  vol.  i.  p .,507. 
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manner  in  which  he  proved  the  being  of  God* 
He  difcovered  within  himfelf  the  idea  of  an 
eternal,  infinite,  and  all-perfeCt  being.  But 
every  idea  having  an  archetype,  this  muft  have 
one;  and  exijlence  being  a perfection,  this  per- 
fect being,  or  God,  muft  actually  and  neceffa- 
rily  exift. 


SECTION  XX. 

An  Account  of  the  different  Opinions  that  have 
been  maintained  concerning  the  Squl. 


/TVHE  ftate  of  opinions  relating  to  the  di- 
-*■  vine  effence  is  a fufficient  guide  to  us  with 
refpeCt  to  the  doCtrine  concerning  the  human 
foul , and  other  finite  intelligences,  as  they  ne- 
ceffarily  correfpond  to  one  another.  But  for 
this  reafon,  in  order  to  gain  intire  fatisfaction 
with  refpeCt  to  either  fubjeCt,  we  muft' ex- 
amine them  both  feparately.  I final!,  there^ 
fore,  in  this  feCtion,  go  over  the  fame  ground 
as  in  the  laft,  in  order  to  feleCt  what  has  been 
advanced  concerning  the  human  foul , as  diftinCt 
from  the  Divine  Being.  And  this  will  be  the 
more  ufeful,  as  it  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fhew 
the  derivation  of  the  philofophical  doCtrine 
on  this  fubjeCt  in  the  Weftern  part  of  the 
world,  from  the  Oriental  fyftem.  So  that  in 
the  more  ancient  times,  there  was  no  material 
difference  of  opinion  with  refpeCt  to  it.  And 

the 
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the  many  wild  opinions  that  have  been  enters 

tained  in  later  times  will  be  anl  inftrudtive 
warning  to  us,  of  the  confequence  of  depart- 
ing from  the  dictates  of  revelation  ; which  are 
indeed  thofe  of  the  founded:  philosophy , and  of 
common  Jenfe . 


PART  I. 

The  Opinions  of  the  Heathens  and] ews. 

THE  opinion  of  the  ancient  Perfians  con- 
cerning the  foul  is  clearly  enough  expreffed  in 
the  following  verfe  from  the  Oracles  of  Zg - 
roafer , whether  they  be  genuine  or  not. 

E ict  ‘zxctvjxt  <zrvpo?  ivo?  L.  29. 

They  are  all  produced  from  one  fire . Souls 
were,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  fire.  We 
find,  however,  in  later  times,  feveral  diftinc- 
tions  with  refpect  to  the  foul,  in  the  Eafliern 
part  of  the  world ; and  thefe  alfo  were  co- 
pied, with  fome  variation,  by  the  Greeks  and 
chriftians.  The  hypothefis  of  two  fouls , one 
of  a celeftial  fubftance,  or  the  rational  foul, 
and  the  other  material,  the  feat  of  thepaffions, 
was  very  generally  received.  It  was,  fays 
Beaifobre  *,  that  of  the  Magi,  the  Chalde-r 
ans,  and  Egyptians ; and  Pythagoras  and  Plato 

* Vo l*  ii.  p.  420. 
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had  it  from  them.  It  was  alfo  an  old. opini- 
on in  the  Barbaric  philofophy,  that  man  de- 
rives his  body  from  the  earth,  his  foul, 
from  the  moon,  and  his  fpirit,  ^nvua,,  from  ' 
the  fun  ; and  that  after  death  each  of  them 
returns  to  its  proper  origin*.  We  find,  alfo, 
fome  difference  of  opinion,  with  refpect  to 
the  place  where  the  fouls  were  difpofed  of  after 
death.  The  Chaldeans  thought  that  the  place 
of  departed  fpirits  was  above  the  world y but 
the  Greeks  thought  it  was  below  *f% 

We  have  no  very  fatisfadtory  account  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  Chine fe.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Confufms  believed  no  future  fiate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Being  afked 
what  angels  or  fpirits  are,  he  anfwered,  they 
are  air;  and  this,  fays  Leland  J,  is  the  notion 
that  the  Chinefe  have  of  the  foul.  They  look 
upon  it  to  be  a material  thing,  though  highly 
rarefied. 

When  we  come  to  the  Greek  philofophy , we 
find  a confiderable  variety  of  opinions  with 
refpedt  to  the  effence  of  the  foul ; but  all  of 
them,  who  believed  that  there  was  properly 
any  fuch  thing  as  a foul,  held  the  opinion  of 
its  being  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Being. 
Cudworth  fays  §,  that  all  the  ancients  who 
aiTerted  the  fours  immortality,  held  that  it 
was  not  generated,  or  made  out  of  nothing  ; 
for  that  then  it  might  return  to  nothing,  and 

* lb.  vol.  i.  p.  309.  T Stanley  by  Le  Clerc,  p.  175. 

I Necdfriy  of  Revelation,  vol.  ii.  p,  295.  § P.38,  39. 
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therefore  they  commonly  began  with  proving 
its  pre-exiftence,  proceeding  from  thence  to 
prove  its  permanency  after  death.  And  Cicero 
fays,  that  it  was  a principle  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged, that  whatever  is  born,  and  has  a 
beginning,  mud  alfo  have  an  end. 

Dicaearchus,  fays  Cicero*,  wrote  three 
books  to  prove,  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
mortal ; but  in  another  place,  he  fays,  that 
he  maintained,  that  there  was  no  foul . Arif- 
toxenus  faid,  that  the  foul  was  harmony , and 
Xenocrates,  that  it  was  number *p.  And  ac- 
cording  to  him  Pherecydes  Syrius  was  the 
firft  that  taught,  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
fempiternos , eternal,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  his  difciple  Pythagoras.  Pherecydes  had 
that  opinion  from  the  Eaft. 

Thales  (fays  Cicero,  in  his  Book  of  Confla- 
tion) afierted,  that  Apollo  himfelf  declared, 
that  the  foul  is  a part  of  a divine  fub fiance , and 
that  it  returns  to  heaven  as  foon  as  it  is  dif- 
engaged  from  this  mortal  body.  All  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  Italic  fchool  were  of  this  fen-' 
timent.  It  was  their  conftant  doctrine,  that 
fouls  defcended  from  heaven,  and  that  they  are 
not  only  the  works  of  the  Divinity,  but  a par- 
ticipation of  his  effence  §.  According  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  Thales  maintained,  that  the 
foul  is  immortal,  becaufe,  that  from  which  it 

* Tuf.  Oueft.  p.  64.  Ed.  Glafg.  t lb.  p.  26,  27. 

X lb.  p.  38.  S Ramfay,  p.  27  1. 
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is  taken  is  immortal*.  Euripides 

alfo  (according  to  Cicero-f*,  held,  that  the 
mind  was  God,  and  that  if  God  be  either 
m'vna,  or  fire,  the  fame  mud  be  the  mind  of 
man  or  if  it  be  a fifth  futftance , of  which 
Ariftotle  fpeaks,  it  mud  be  the  fame  both 
with  refpedt  to  God  and  the  foul. 

It  is  the  dodtrine  of  Plato,  concerning  the 
foul,  that  makes  the  greateft  figure  of  thofe  of 
the  Greek  philofophers,  and  that  which  the 
chriftians  have  made  the  mod  ufe  of.  I fliall, 
therefore,  give  a fuller  detail  concerning  it. 
He  diftinguifhed  three  forts  of  fouls , differing 
in  purity  and  perfection,  the  univerfal  foul , 
thofe  of  the  ftars,  and  thofe  of  men% . Of 
thofe  he  did inguifhed  two  parts,  the  fuperior, 
which  was  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  him- 
felf,  and  the  inferior,  which  derived  its  origin 
from  the  more  fpiritual  part  of  matter§.  But 
according  to  Cicero  ||,  Plato  fuppofed  the 
foul  to  be  threefold , and  placed  reafon  in  the 
head , anger  in  the  breajl 9 and  defire  fitter 
prrecordia, 

Plato’s  account  of  the  caufe  of  the  defcent  of 
the  foul  has  fomething  peculiar  in  it,  but  which 
was  not  unknown  in  fome  of  the  Oriental  fyf- 
terns.  Others  fuppofed,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  a confinement  in  thefe  bodies  for 
offences  committed  in  a pre-exiftent  ftate$ 

|{  Gall's  PhilofopLia  Generalis,  p.  17S. 
i Talc.  OucfL  p.  56.  J Bcaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
fl  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  379.  559.  |S  Tufc.  Queft.  p.  27. 
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whereas  he  reprefents  their  defire  of  thefe  mortal 
bodies  to  have  been  their  original  tin.  He  fup- 
pofed,  fays  Beaufobre*,  that  fouls  were  touch- 
ed with  a fecret  defire  to  unite  themfelves  to 
bodies,  and  that  this  terrefirial  thought  was  a 
weight  which  dragged  them  to  this  lower 
world.  The  E denes,  he  fays,  had  the  fame 
opinion.  The  following  is  his  poetical  ac- 
count of  it  from  Ramfay  -f.  “ Plato  fays 

“ that  every  foul  that  follows  faithfully  the 
“ fublime  law  remains  pure,  and  without 
“ fpotj  but  if  it  content  itfelf  with  nedtar 
**  and  ambrofia,  without  following  the  cha- 
tc  riot  of  Jupiter,  to  go  and  contemplate  truth, 
“ it  grows  heavy,  its  wings  are  broken,  it 
“ falls  upon  the  earth,  and  enters  into  a hu- 
“ man  body,  more  or  lefs  bafe,  according  as  it 
“ has  been  more  or  lefs  elevated  ; and  that  it 
“ is  only  after  ten  thoufand  years  that  thefe 
“ fouls  are  re-united  to  their  principle,  their 
“ wings  not  growing,  and  being  renewed  in 
“ lefs  time.” 

According  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  there 
mufi  be  fomething  very  corporeal  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  fouls  of  the  wicked.  Socrates, 
in  the  Phaedo,  fays,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe 
who  minded  the  body,  and  its  appetites  and 
pleafures,  having  fomething  in  them  ponder- 
ous and  earthy,  mud,  after  their  departure 
out  of  the  body;  be  drawn  down  to  the  earth, 
and  hover  about  the  fepulchres,  till  they  enter 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  332.  I P.  288. 
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again  into  bodies  fuited  to  their  former  ria«* 
ture.  But  that  they,  who  live  holy  and  ex-* 
cellent  lives,  being  freed  from  thofe  earthly 
places,  as  from  prifons,  afcend  to  a pure  re- 
gion above  the  earth,  where  they  dwell;  and 
thofe  of  them  whd  were  fufficiently  purged 
by  philofophy,  live  all  their  time  without  the 
body,  and  afcend  to  ftill  more  beautiful  habi- 
tations In  his  tenth  book  of  Laws , he 
fays,  that  thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of 
fmaller  fins,  do  not  fink  fo  deep  as  others, 
but  wander  about  near  the  furface  of  the  re- 
gion; whereas  they  that  have  finned  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  heinoufly,  fall  into  the 
depth,  and  into  thofe  lower  places  which  are 
called  Hades  *f*. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  writh  refpedt  to  the  opinion 
of  Arifiotie  on  this  fubjedt.  It  is  probable,  that 
he  was  fometimes  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
man  having  no  foul  diftindt  from  the  body ; 
as  when  he  fays,  according  to  Plutarch,  that 
fleep  is  common  to  the  foul  as  well  as  the  bo- 
dy. But  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  foul  as  a fub- 
flance  diftindt  from  the  four  elements,  and 
makes  it  to  be  a fifth  kind  of fubfiance,  it  fhould 
feem  that  he  meant  to  declare  himfelf  to  be 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  held  the  foul  to 
be  of  divine  origin,  and  to  be  eternal.  Cud-1 
Worth  fays,  that  it  mufl  needs  be  left  doubtful 

* Island,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  1 Ibid.  p.  313. 
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whether  he  acknowledged  any  thing  immortal 
in  us  or  not  *. 

Cicero , when  he  fpeak.s  as  a philofopher, 
feems  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  Plato  with 
refpedt  to  the  foul.  He  fays*  Rumanus  ani - 
mus,  decerptus  ex  merit e dim  in  a y cum  nullo  alio 
niji  cum  deo  ipfo  (Ji  hoc  fas  ft  diffiuj  CGmparari 
potef 

“ In  all  the  firft  book  of  Tufculan  Quef-* 
*c  tions,”  fays  Mr.  Locke J,  <£  where  he 
“ lays  out  fo  much  of  his  reading  and 
reafon,  there  is  not  one  fyllable  fhew- 
ing  the  leaf;  thought  that  the  foul  was 
an  immaterial  fubftance,  but  many  things 
“ diredtly  to  the  contrary — That  which  he 
“ feems  mod  to  incline  to  was,  that  the  foul 
*c  was  not  at  all  elementary , but  was  of  the 
“ fame  fubftance  with  the  heavens,  which 
“ Ariftotle,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  four 
elements,  and  the  changeable  bodies  here 
<(  below,  which  he  fuppofes  made  up  of  them, 
“ called  Quinta  EJJ'entia . In  all  which  there 
“ is  nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the 
u contrary.” 

Pie  adds  farther,  that  “ the  exprefiions 
cc  which  drop  from  him,  in  feveral  parts  of 
“ the  book,  evidently  (hew  that  his  thoughts 
ic  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  For  ex- 
<c  ample,  that  the  fouls  of  excellent  men  and 
“ women  afcended  into  heaven,  of  others  that 

* P.  55.  t Leland,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

t EfTay,  vol.  p.  1 60. 
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ec  they  remained  here  on  earth  : that  the  lout 
r<  is  hot,  and  warms  the  body : that,  as  it 
leaves  the  body,  it  penetrates,  and  divides, 
“ and  breaks  through  our  thick,  cloudy,  moift 
16  air  : that  it  Hops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and 
<c  afeends  no  farther,  the  equality  of  warmth 
<c  and  weight  making  that  its  proper  place, 
“ where  it  is  nourifhed,  and  fuftained  with 
“ the  fame  things  wherewith  the  bars  are 
cc  nourifhed  and  fuftained ; and  that  by  the 
“ conveniency  of  its  neighbourhood  it  fhall 
€C  there  have  a clearer  view,  and  fuller  know- 
“ ledge,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  : that  the 
“ foul  alfo,  from  this  height,  fhall  have  a 
“ pleafant  and  fairer  profpedt  of  the  globe  of 
“ the  earth,  the  difpofition  of  whofe  parts 
“ will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view : that  it 
is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation, 
“ fize,  and  place,  the  foul  has  in  the  body  : 
“ that  it  is  too  fubtle  to  be  feen  : that  it  is  in 
ts  tjie  human  body  as  in  a houfe,  or  a veflel, 
or  a receptacle.  All  which  are  expreflions 
“ that  fufficiently  indicate  that  he  had  not  in 
**  his  mind  feparated  materiality  from  the 
“ idea  of  the  foul.”  To  thefe  remarks  of 
Mr.  Locke,  I will  add  that,  had  any  fuch  opi- 
nion as  that  of  an  immaterial  principle , in  the 
modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  been  known  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  who  has  collected  and  dif- 
cufied  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  on  that,  as  well  as  on  almoft  every 
other  queftion  of  importance,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  found  in  his  writings. 
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It  is  much  doubted*  however,  whether,  in 
reality,  Cicero  did  not  give  into  the  Epicu- 
rean and  atheiftical  notions  of  his  time;  fince 
he  exprefles  himfelf  very  much  to  that  pur- 
pofe  in  his  private  letters;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Casfar,  fpeaking  in  open  fenate*  con- 
fiders  all  the  accounts  of  what  became  of  men 
after  death  as  entirely  fabulous,  and  in*  fuch 
a manner  as  if  he  well  knew  he  fpoke  the  fen- 
timents  of  all  his  hearers. 

The  Stoics  fometimes  adopted  the  common 
philofophical  dodtxine,  and  fometimes  depart- 
ed from  it ; but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be 
ranked  with  thofe  who  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Oriental  fyftem  on  this  fubjedf,  as  well 
as  on  feveral  others.  Mrs.  Carter  fays,  “ they 
“ held  both  fuperior  intelligences,  and  like- 
46  wife  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  a portion  of  the 
<c  eflence  of  God,  or  parts  of  the  foul  of  the 
**  world,  and  alfo  to  be  corporeal  and  peri£h- 
“ able.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  maintained 
c<  that  human  fouls  fubfifted  after  death,  but 
“ they  were,  like  all  other  beings,  to  be  con- 
“ fumed  at  the  conflagration.  Cleanthes 
“ taught  that  all  fouls  iafted  till  that  time; 
<c  Chryfippus  only  thofe  of  the  good.  Se- 
“ neca.  is  perpetually  wavering,  fometimes 
“ fpeaking  of  'the  foul  as  immortal,  and  at 
“ others,  as  perifhing  with  the  body ; and 
“ indeed,’’  Ihe  fays,  “ there  is  nothing  but 
“ confufion,  and  a melancholy  uncertainty  to 
“ be  met  with  in  the  Stoics  on  this  fubjedt*.” 

* P.  ii. 
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“ M.  Antoninus,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
4‘  fouls  continue  after  death,  makes  them  to 
remain  for  fome  time  in  the  air,  and  then 
“ to  be  changed,  diffufed,  kindled,  and  re- 
“ .fumed  into  the  productive  intelligence  of 
€<  the  univerfe.  But,  in  another  place,  he  vin- 
dicates  the  conduct  of  providence  on  the 
“ hypothecs,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  are 
t(  extinguifhed  by  death  * <c  In  general, 
“ however,  he  holds  the  language  of  other 
as  philofophers  on  this  fubjeCt,  calling  the 
foul,  rove,  ptloxof  aw  oy.tr  pat,  and  tf-rppo/cf, 

“ and  avor yrctirp*  T«  t.  Thus  alfo  Seneca, 
u Dei  pars  eft',  andManilius,  Pars  tpfe  deorurn 
ic  eft  ” “ Nothing,' ” fays  Mrs.  Carter  |,  “ can 
excufe  their  idolatry  of  human  nature  (on 
44  this  fuppofition)  which  they  proudly  and 
**  inconfiftently  fuppofed  to  be,  perfect  and 
“ felf-fufficient.  Seneca  carries  the  matter 
“ fo  far  as,  by  an  implied  antithefis,  to  give 
<€  his  wife  man  the  fuperiority  to  God.  Even 
EpiCletus  fometimes  informs  his  readers 
ie  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  gods.” 

Galen  declares  he  was  quite  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  foul,  but  that  he  much  fuf- 
pected  that  it  was  corporeal. 

Hitherto  we  have  certainly  found  nothing 
like  a proper  immaterial  foul , as  it  is  defcribed 
by  modern  metaphyficians ; and  it  is  remark- 

* P.  i2.  t See  Suicer,  % P.  17. 

§ Leland,  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 
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able,  that  when  we  come  to  the  opinions  of  the 
chrijlian  Fathers , we  find  that,  inftead  of  their 
ideas  being  more  fpiritualized  on  this  fubjed, 
they  were  confiderably  more  grofs  than  thofe 
of  many  of  the  heathens,  as  we  have  feen  to 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refped  to  their  opi- 
nions concerning  the  divine  effence.  But  be- 
fore I recite  their  opinions,  I fhall  take  fome 
notice  of  thofe  of  the  Jews-. 

Prefen tly  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  not  much,  I imagine,  before,  the  more 
fpeculative  of  the  Pharifees  began  to  adopt 
the  dodrine  of  the  heathens  concerning  the 
foul,  as  a fubftance  diftind  from  the  body. 
If  we  judge  by  the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel,  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  this  was  net  then  the 
common  belief.  At  lead;  Martha,  the  fitter 
of  Lazarus,  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
any  thing  of  it ; nor  does  it  appear  from  that 
part  of  the  hiftory,  that  even  the  Pharifees  in 
general  had  adopted  it.  And  though  it  be 
faid  of  theSadducees,  fo  late  as  the  year  A.D. 
60,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  Pharifees  that 
they  fay  there  is  no  refurre£lion>  neither  angel , 
nor  fpirity  it  is  not  certain,  that  by  fpirit, 
^Trviv^d)  in  this  place,  is  meant  the  foul  of  a 
man,  efpecially  as  it  is  faid  of  the  Pharifees, 
that  they  confefs  both , t&.  as  if  there 

had  been  in  fad  but  two  articles  mentioned 
before. 
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Nor  is  it  quite  certain,  that  even  the  opinions 
of  the  Pharifees  in  general,  in  the  time  of  jo- 
fephus,  were  quite  fo  conformable  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  Greeks  as  he  has  reprefented 
them.  That  himfelf,  Philo,  and  others,  had 
adopted  that  fyftem  is  evident  enough ; but 
the  difpofition  of  Jofephus  to  accommodate 
his  hiftory  to  the  tafte  of  his  readers,  and  his 
defire  to  recommend  his  nation  and  religion  to 
his  mafters,  are  well  knovVn. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
after  the  age  of  Jofephus,  the  philofophizing 
jews  went  into  all  the  depths  of  Oriental 
myfticifm. . Philo  Judaeus  ’ calls  the  human 
foul,  avcavrcL'T^,  or  etir&vfariJMi  from  the  Deity 
The  Cabalifts,  as  I mentioned  before,  fuppofed 
that  fpirits'  are  made  not  from  nothing,  but 
from  the  Holy  Ghoft ; and  that  fpirits  pro- 
duce fpirits,  as  ideas  produce  ideas  •f*.  They 
alfo  thought  that  the  foul,  being  an  emana- 
tion from  the  Deity,  had  the  power  of  multi- 
plying itfelf  without  end,  becaufe  every  part 
of  the  Deity  is  infinite ; fo  that  they  believ- 
ed that  all  fouls  were  contained  in  that  of 
Adam,  and  finned  with  himj.  Like  the 
Greeks,  the  Jews  in  general,  in  the  time  of 
jofephus,  thought  that  the  place  of  departed 
fouls  was  under  the  earth. 

* Gale’s  Philofophia  Generalis,  p.  370. 

t Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  588.  590.  X lb.  vol.  1U  P- 
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PART  II. 

The  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  to 
the  fixth  Century . 

WE  find  nothing  faid  by  any  chriftian  wri- 
ter concerning  the  foul  before  Juftin  Martyr* 
who  had  been  a Platonic  philofopher,  and 
who,  ufing  their  language,  fpeaks  of  fouls 
as  emanations  from  the  Deity  *. 

But  as  this  dodtrine  of  the  high  defcent  of 
the  foul  has  .not  the  lead:  countenance  in  the 
fcriptures,  we  loon  find  that  it  did  not  meet 
' with  a hearty  reception  among  chriflians,  and 
that  it  was  abandoned  by  all  who  were  not 
peculiarly  addidted  to  philofophy.  Irenaeus 
expreffly  denied  the  transmigration  of  fouls ; 
he  believed  that  they  were  immortal  only 
through  grace,  and  maintained  that  thofe  of 
the  wicked  fhall  ceafe  to  be  after  they  fliall 
have  been  tormented  a long  ti.me-f*. 

After  this  time,  we  find  that  the  dodtrine 
of  a diredt  materialifm  crept  into  the  chriftian 
church,  and  it  is  not  ealy  to  fay  from  what 
fource  it  came.  Pofllbly,  however,  thofe  who 
ufed  this  language  did  not,  at  firft,  at  leaft, 
differ  from  other  philofophers ; but  confider- 
ing  what  their  ideas  of  fpirit  really  were, 

i Dupin,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

thought 


* Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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thought  (and  it  was  certainly  with  reafon) 
that  the  term  body  was  more  iuftly  appli- 
cable to  it. 

The  moll  determined  materialift  in  chrif- 
tian  antiquity  is  Tertullian,  who  wrote  his 
treatife,  De  Annua ,•  on  purpofe  to  explode  the 
philofophical  opinion  of  the  dejcent  of  the  foul 
from  heaven.  He  maintained,  that  the  foul  is 
formed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  body,  and 
that  as  the  body  produces  a body,  fo  the  foul 
produces  a foul*. 

To  what,  fays  Tertullian,  did  Chriil,  when 
he  died,  defcend  ? To  the  fouls,  I prefume, 
of  the  patriarchs ; but  why,  if  there  be  no 
fouls  under  the  earth  ? If  it  be  not  a body , it 
is  nothing.  Incorporality  is  free  from  all  con- 
finement, from  pain  or  pleafure,  Alfo  all  the 
inliruments  of  its  pain  or  pleafure  mull  be 
body-'}-.  The  foul  of  Adam,  he  fays*,  came 
from  the  breath  of  God.  But  what  is  the 
breath  of  God  but  vapor,  fpiritus? 

Arnobius,  in  oppofition  to  the  philofophers, 
maintained,  that  it  was  human  vanity  that  gave 
the  foul  a defcent  from. heaven,  that  it  is  cor- 
poreal and  mortal  in  its  own  nature ; that 
the  fouls  of  the  righteous  obtain  immortality 
by  the  divine  fpirit  which  Jefus  Chriil  unites 
to  them ; but  that  thofe  of  the  wicked  are  to 
be  confumed  by  fire,  and  will  be  annihilated 
after  long  torments  §. 

* Dupin,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  f Opera,  p.  268. 

I P.  284  ^ Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
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'This  writer  argues  much  at  large,  that  the 
foul  is  wholly  incapable  of  fenfation,  or  re- 
flexion without  the  body.  After  fuppofing 
the  cafe  of  a child  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  world,  and  barely  fed,  in  a 
hole,  without  light,  he  concludes,  that  he 
would  be  deftitute  of  all  knowledge,  except 
of  the  very  few  ideas  that  he  would  neceffa- 
rily  acquire  by  his  fenfes  in  that  confined  fitua- 
tion.  And  he  concludes  with  faying.  Where, 
then,  is  that  immortal  portion  of  divinity  ; 
where  is  that  foul,  which  enters  into  the 
body,  fo  learned  and  intelligent,  and  which, 
with  the  help  of  inftruXion  only  recollects  its 
former  knowledge  * ? 

Origen  fays,  it  was  not  determined  by  the 
church,  whether  a foul  was  produced  by  an- 
other foul,  whether  it  be  eternal,  or  created 
for  a certain  time,;  whether  it  animates  the 
body,  or  is  only  confined  in  it.  But  himfelf, 
being  a Platonift,  held,  that  fouls  had  been 
from  eternity , that  they  are  fent  into  bodies  as 
into  a prifon,  for  apunilhment  of  their  finsj-. 
Of  courfe,  he  believed  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls  So  alfo  did  the  Cabalifts.  The  Jews, 
however,  limited  the  tranfmigrations  to  three, 
which  they  feem  to  have  taken  from  Plato, 
who  admitted  no  fouls  into  heaven  but  thofe 
which  had  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  the 
practice  of  virtue  in  three  incorporations  § . 

* Opera,  p.  34.  f-  Dupin,  vol.  i.  p.  no. 

t Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.  $ lb.  p.  4.95 
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The  Manicheans  allowed  five  tranfmigrations  ; 
but  the  fouls  of  the  ele5t>  they  faid,  went  im- 
mediately into  heaven  ■*. 

Among  the  later  Fathers,  we  find  three  opi- 
nions relating  to  the  origin  of  the  foul.  Fitft, 
that  fouls  were  created  when  the  body  was 
ready  to  receive  them-f*;  another,  that  they 
came  from  God,  and  are  inclofed  in  the  male 
feed ; another,  that  the  firft  foul,  viz.  that 
of  Adam,  was  made  of  nothing,  and  that  all 
the  reft  came  from  this  by  ordinary  generation. 
It  was  to  this  opinion  that  Auftirr  inclined 

He  was,  however,  far  from  being  deter- 
mined in  his  opinion  on  this  fubjedt,  and  fome- 
times  exprefles  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  as  if 
he  thought  the  foul  to  be  no  fubjlance , but 
only  a property , He  faid,  that  the  foul  has  no 
corporeal  dimenfwnsy  but  that  reafon  and  the 
foul  are  one§.  He  expreftly  denied,  however, 
that  the  foul  is  any  part  of  God  j|,  and  fays, 
that  God's  breathing  upon  Adam  either  was 
his  foul,  or  that  which  produced  it ; but  he 
does  not  determine  whether  fouls  are  created 
daily , or  not. 

Before  his  time,  Gregory  Nyffenus  held, 
that  fouls  are  formed  at  the  fame  moment  with 
the  body;  and  he  firft,  I believe,  made  ufe  of 
an  expreffion  which  was  long  retained  in  the 
chriftian  fchools,  and  was  the  fource  of  much 

* Beaufobre,  p.  499.  + lb.  p.  353. 

% lb.  p,  354.  § Dupiu,  vqI.  iii.  p 131. 
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metaphyfical  fubtlety,  viz.  that  the  foal  is 
equally  in  all  parts  of  the  body* . It  was  after- 
wards added  more  diftindtly,  that  the  whole 
foal  is  in  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  opinion  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul  does  not  feem  to  have  tended  to  a fettle- 
ment  before  the  fifth  century,  when  the  quef- 
tion  feems  at  length  to  have  been,  in  a manner, 
decided  by  Claudianus  Mamertus,  a prieft  of 
the  church  of  Vienne,  whofe  opinions,  and 
manner  of  treating  the  fubjedt,  are  much 
commended  by  Dupin. 

In  this  century,  iBneas  Gazcrus  had  main- 
tained, that  fouls  are  fenfible  of  nothing  with- 
out the  body*!'.  Gennadius  had  advanced, 
that  God  only  is  incorporeal +,  and  Fauftus 
Regienfis  had  fupported  the  fame  opinion 
more  largely,  alledging  the  authority  of  Je- 
fom  and  Caffianus,  and  urging,  that  the  foul 
is  inclofed  in  the  body,  that  it  is  in  heaven 
or  hell,  and  confequently  in  fome  place , and 
that  if  it  was  not  in  place  it  would  be  every 
where , which  is  true  of  God  only. 

It  is  to  this  writer  that  Mamertus  replies. 
But  notwithftanding  the  exceffive  applaufe  he 
has  met  with,  it  will  be  feen  that  his  ideas  on 
the  fubjedt  would  not  .be  entirely  approved  by 
the  more  acute  metaphyficians  of  the  prefent 
age.  In  his  reply  to  Fauftus,  he  fays.  That 
every  thing  that  is. incorporeal  is  not  uncreated, 

* Dupin,  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  t lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  187. 
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that  the  vo l\ lions  of  the  foul  have  their 
r;(  place,  but  are  not  in  place;  that  it  has 
nekhqr  length,  breadth,  nor  height,  that  it  is 
not  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  or  in  a 
circle  ; that  it  has  neither  inward  nor  outward 
parts  ; that  it  thinks,  perceives,  and  imagines, 
in  all  its  Jub fiance ; that  we  may  fpeak  of  the 
quality  of.  the  foul,  but  no  man  knows  how 
to  exprefs  the  q^;antity  of  it.  It  is  neither  ex- 
tended, nor  in  place  *. 

In  feme  of  his  expreffions  we  find  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  of  Defcartes.  For  he  fays,  the 
foul  is  not  different  from  the  thoughts , that  the 
foul  is  never  without  thought,  for  it  is  all 
thought ; and  that  heaven  and  hell  are  not  dif- 
ferent places,  but  different  conditions 

But  I queftion  whether  any  modern  me- 
taphyfician  will  think  him  fufficiently  ac- 
curate, or  indeed,  confiflent,  in  faying  that 
the  foul  is  the  life  of  the  body , that  this  life  is 
equally  in  all  and  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  that  therefore  the  foul  is  in  no  place  J. 
It  feems  to  have  been  this  confounding  of 
the  foul  and  the  life , which  h only  & proper- 
ty, and  not  a fub fiance,  that  gave  rife  to  the 
palpable  abfurdities  of  all  the  fchoolmen,  who 
maintained  that  there  was  a whole  foul  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  and  yet  that  one  man  had 
but  one  foul.  And‘ analogous  to  this  is  their 

* Dupin,  vo I.  iv.  p.  1.5 1*  i lb.  p.  152. 
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other  paradox  concerning  God,  viz.  that  he 
is  completely  in  every  poffible  place. 

Mamertus’s  book  is  dedicated  to  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  who,  in  return,  prefers  him  to 
all  the  writers  of  his  time,  as  the  moft  able 
philofopher,  and  the  moft  learned  man  that 
was  then  among  chriftians.  As  the  compli- 
ment he  pays  him  is  a very  ftngular  one,  I 
fhall,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers, 
infert  it  in  the  note 


PART  IIL 

2 "he  State  of  Opinions  from  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Time  of  Defcrates . 

THAT  we  may  have  a clearer  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  opinions  concerning  the  foul  in  what 
are  generally  called  the  dark  ages , I fhall  note 
thofe  of  the  moft  confiderable  writers  that 
have  fallen  into  my  hands. 

Caffio- 


* He  fays  that  he  was  an  abfolutc  mafter  of  all  the  fei- 
ences,  that  the  purity  of  his  language  equalled  or  furpafted 
Terence’s,  Varro’s,  Pliny’s,  &c.  that  he  knew  how  to 
ufe  the  terms  of  logic  eloquently;  that  his  Ihoft  and  con- 
cife  way  of  writing  contained  the  moil:  deep  learning  in  a 
few  fentences,  and  he  expreffed  the  greatell  truths  in  a few 
words  ; that  his  flyle  was  not  fwelled  with  empty  hyper- 
boles, and  did  not  degenerate  into  a contemptible  flatnefs. 
In  fine,  he  fcruples  not  to  compare  him  with  the  mod 
eminent  philofophers,  the  molt  eloquent  orators,  and  the 

moil 
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Caffiodorus,  who  flourifhed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixth  century,,  in  his  treatife  De 
minima,  in  which  he  profeffes  to  bring  into 
one  view  what  was  moft  approved,  and  beft 
eftablifhed  on  the  fubjeft,  maintains,  that  the 
foul  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thick- 
nefs,  that  the  whole  foul  is  in  all  its  parts 
(faculties)  and  that  it  is  of  a fiery  nature . He 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  the  derivation  of 
fouls  from  fouls , becaufe  he  could  not  other- 
wife  account  for  the  fouls  of  infants  being 
contaminated  with  original  fm*. 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  fixth  century, 
fays  y,  that  the  queftion  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  foul  was  much  agitated  among  the  Fa- 
thers ; fome  maintaining,  that  it  defcended 

moft  learned  Fathers  of  the  church.  He  judges,  fays  he, 
like  Pythagoras,  he  divides  like  Socrates,  he  explains  like 
“Plato,  he  puzzles  like  Ariftotle,  he  delights  like  zEfchines, 
be  ftirs  up  the  paflions  like  Demofthenes,  he  diverts  with  a 
•pleafing  variety  like  Hortenfius,  he  obviates  difficulties  like 
Cethegus,  he  excites  like  Curio,  he  appeafes  like  Fabius, 
he  feigns  like  Craffus,  he  diflembles  like  Csefar,  he  advifes 
like  CatoA  he  dilfuades  like  Appius,  he  perfuades  like  Ci- 
cero. And,  if  we  compare  him  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  he  inftru&s  like  St  Jerom,  he  overthrows  error 
like  La£iantius,  he  maintains  the  truth  like  St.  Auftin,  he 
elevates  himfelf  like  St.  Hilary,  he  fpeaks  as  fluently  and 
as  intelligibly  as  St.  Chryfoftom,  he  reproves  like  St.  Bafil, 
he  comforts  like  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  is  copious  like 
Orofius,  and  as  urgent  as  Ruftinus  ; he  relates  a ftory  as 
well  as  Eufebius,  he  excites  like  St.  Eucherius,  he  Airs  up 
like  Paulinus,  he  fupports  like  St.  Ambrofe. 

Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

from 
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from  Adam,  and  others,  that  a foul  was  given 
to  each  individual;  and  it  was  acknowledged, 
that  this  important  queftion  could  not  be  folv- 
ed  in  this  life.  If,  fays  he,  the  foul  be  of  the 
fubftance  of  Adam,  as  well  as  the  body,  why 
doth  it  not  die  with  the  body  ? But  if  it  have 
another  origin,  how  is  it  involved  in  the  guilt 
of  Adam’s  fin  ? But,  as  he  concludes  with  fay- 
ing, that  the  latter,  viz.  the  doddrine  of  ori- 
ginal jin , is  certain,  and  the  other,  viz.  the 
mortality  of  the  Jbuj  is  uncertain,  he  feems  in- 
clined to  think  the  foul  defcended  from  the 
foul  of  Adam,  ex  traduce , and  therefore  was 
poffibly  mortal. 

It  is  ycry  evident,  that  this  writer  had  a 
notion  that  the  foul  was  corporeal,  as  will  be 
feen  by  a very  curious  circumftance  in  what 
follows.  He  coniidered  the  fouls  of  faints 
and  martyrs  as  continuing  in  or  near  their 
dead  bodies  and  relicks.  For  he  fays,  that, 
as  the  life  of  the  foul  was  difcovered  by  the 
motion  of  the  body  while  it  was  living,  fo 
after  death  its  life  is  manifefled  by  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  But  he  did  not  confi- 
der  the  foul  as  confined  to  the  dead  body ; for 
he  adds,  that  many  perfons,  whofe  minds 
were  purified  by  faith  and  prayer,  had  ac- 
tually feen  fouls  going  out  of  their  bodies 
when  they  died  ; and  he  relates  at  large  fe- 
veral  hiftories  of  fuch  fouls  becoming  vifible. 
Among  others,  he  fays,  that  the  foul  of 
Abbot  Spes  was  feen  by  all  the  brothers  of  his 

monaftery. 
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monaftery,  coming  out  of  his  mouth  in  the 
fliape  of  a dove,  and  flying  up  to  heaven  *. 

As  we  approach  nearer  the  age  of  the 
fchoolmen,  we  find  lefs  of . materialifm,  but  a 
language  proportionably  more  unintelligible, 
though  not  quite  fo  remote  from  all  concep- 
tion, as  that  of  our  modern  metaphyficians. 

Damafcenus,  in  the  eighth  century,  fays 
that  “ the  whole  foul  is  prefent  to  the  whole 
<c  body , and  not  part  to  part , nor  is  it  con- 
€€  tained  in  the  body,  but  contains  it ; as  fire 
€e  contains  the  red-hot  iron,  and,  living  in 
<c  it,  performs  its  functions.”  Though  this 
writer,  as  we  have  feen,  confidered  God  as 
not  exifting  in  place,  we  fee  here  that  he 
confines  the  foul  of  a man  to  his  body. 

From  this  time  the  philofophical  opinion 
of  the  defcent  of  the  foul  was  univerfally  aban- 
doned by  chriftians.  Agobard,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  ninth  century,  confiders  it  as  a 
queftion  decided  by  divines,  that  the  foul  is 
not  a part  of  the  divine  fubflance,  or  nature, 
and  had  no  being  before  its  union  with  the 
body,  being  created  when  the  body  is  form- 
ed J.  Fredegifus,  in  the  fame  century,  fays, 
that  fouls  are  created  in  and  with  the  body, 
though  the  philofophers  afferted  the  con- 
trary, and  Auftin  doubted  it§. 

Another  doubt,  however,  continued  in  this 
century.  For,  Rabanus  Maurus  fays,  it  was 

* Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  f Opera,  p.  282. 
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a dubious  queftion,  whether  God  created  the 
foul  to  be  infufed  into  the  body,  or  whether 
it  was  produced  from  the  fouls  of  the  father 
and  mother.  He  maintained  that  the  foul  has 
no  particular  figure , but  that  it  is  principally 
feated  in  the  head  *.  Hincmarus,  in  the 
fame  century,  fays,  that  the  foul  does  not 
move  locally , though  it  changes  its  will,  and 
manners 

Bernard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  fays,  that 
the  foul  cannot  be  in  corporeal  place,  for 
that  things  incorporeal  cannot  be  meafured 
but  by  time 

Many  of  the  Fathers,  we  have  feen,  were 
pf  opinion,  that  the  foul  is  propagated  like 
the  body,  and  that  the  foul  of  Adam  was  an 
emanation  from  God.  But  Peter  Lombard 
condemns  thofe  who  fuppofed  the  foul  to  be 
a part  of  God,  and  fays,  that  it  was  created 
out  of  nothing  § . 

My  reader  muft  excufe  me  if,  in  relating 
the  opinion  of  the  famous  fchoolman,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  I fhould  not  make  myfelf  perfe&ly 
underftood.'  I fhall  endeavour,  however,  to 
make  his  meaning  as  intelligible  as  I well 
can.  He  fays  that  the  foul  is  not  a body,  but 
the  a£i  of  the  body , f affus  corporis J as  heat, 
which  is  the  principle  of  warmth ; juft  as  the 
foul,  which  is  the  principle  of  life,  is  not  a 

* Dupin,  p.  164.  + lb.  p.  50. 

4 Opera,  p.  466.  $ Sententiae,  DifL  17. 
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body,  but  the  aft  of  a body.  This  looks  as  if  he 
coniidered  the  foul  as  a mere  property  of  body ; 
but  treating  of  the  difference  between  the  fouls 
of  men  and  brutes,  he  fays,  that  the  former 
is  aliquid  fubjlftens , but  the  latter  was  not 
fubjijiens  He  acknowledges,  however,  with 
all  the  Ariftotelians,  that  the  foul  is  the  form 
of  the  body Since  that  .by  means  of  which 
any  thing  a bis,  is  the  form  of  that  to  which  the 
operation  is  attributed  £ . The  whole  foul,  he 
fays,  is  in  every  part  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  whole  of  its  perfeblion  and  e fence,  but 
not  according  to  the  whole  of  its  power  §. 
There  is  but  one  foul,  he  fays,  to  one  man, 
difeharging  the  functions  of  the  intelleftual, 
vegetative,  and  fenfitive  part  ||.  In  order  to 
explain  the  mutual  addon  of  the  foul  and 
body,  he  fays  **,  that  the  contabius  virtutis  is 
oppofite  to  the  contabius  qualitatis,  and  that 
body  may  be  touched  by  what  is  incorporeal, 
fo  that  the  foul  may  move  .the  body. 

In  Pernumia , whofe  treatife  of  Natural 
Philofophy  was  printed  in  1570,  the  foul  is 
faid  •f-f*,  to  be  the  firfl  abi,  primus  ablus , of 
the  body,  and  that  it  is  fo  united  to  the 
body,  that,  with  refped  to  its  quantity,  it  is 
tota  in  toto , ct  pars  in  parte  ; but  with  refped 
to  its  ejfence , and  all  its  faculties,  it  is  tota  in 
toto , et  tota  in  qualibet  parte . In  the  fame 
treatife,  the  natural  and  vital  heat  (which  he 

* P.  160.  +P.161.  JP.  163.  §P.  168. 

p‘P.  165.  **  P.  160.  tf-Foi.  85. 
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fays  is  compofed  of  the  fubftance  of  the  heart , 
the  moft  refined  ( depuratis ) vapours  of  the 
blood,  and  air  attracted  by  it)  is  faid  *,  to  be 
a middle  fubftance,  between  the  body  and 
the  foul. 


PART  IV, 

■ 

T he  State  of  Opinions , from  the  Time  of  Def* 
cartes  to  the  prefen t. 

THUS  flood  the  orthodox  faith  concern- 
ing the  foul  till  the  time  of  Defcartes,  who 
introduced  quite  a new  mode  of  confidering 
the  fubjedt,  beginning  upon  new  principles ; 
which  was  by  doubting  of  every  thing*  and 
then  admitting  nothing  but  what  his  own 
confcioufnefs  abfolutely  obliged  him  to  admit. 
And  yet  his  writings  on  this  fubjedt  have  been 
the  means  of  introducing  more  confulion  into 
it  than  was  ever  known  before. 

The  Cartefians  confidered  the  Ariftotelian 
riodtrine  of  the  foul  being  the  fubft anti al  form 
of  the  body , as  inconfiftent  with  its  imma- 
teriality, and  confequently  deftrudtive  of  the 
doctrine  of  its  immortality  •f-.  But,  in  con- 
fequence  of  feparating  from  the  idea  of  the 
foul  every  thing  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
admit,  Defcartes  defined  the  elfence  of  the  foul 

* Fol.  gt.  t Hiftorical  View,  p.  17. 
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to  confift  in  thinking , the  evident  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  the  foul  is,  in  fad,  nothing 
but  a property , and  no  fubjiance  at  all;  and,, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  boafting  of 
improving  the  doctrine  of  immateriality,  he 
has  been  confidered  by  fome  as  only  a more 
acute  materialift.,  , 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  was  not  the 
cafe,  and  his  meaning  muft  have  been,  that 
there  was  a fubftance  of  the  foul,  and  that  the 
property  of  this  fubftance  was  to  think  with- 
out intermiflion,  which  he  maintained.  He 
is,  therefore,  confidered  by  others,  and  efpe- 
eially  Mr.  Bayle,  as  having  hrft  eftablifhed 
the  true  doftrine  of  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
intirely  without  extension,,  or  relation  to  place. 
And  yet  i do  not  fee  that  his  idea  of  the  foul 
could  be  wholly  abftrafted  from  matter,  when 
lie  fuppofed  that  the  feat  of  it  was  the  pineal 
gland . I therefore  think  that  the  proper 
immaterial  fyftem  is  of  ftill  later  date,  but  who- 
was  the  author  of  it  may  not  be  eafily  dif- 
covered.  Indeed,,  nothing  was  neceffary  to 
make  the  dodtrine  of  the  fchoolmen  a com- 
plete fyftem  of  immaterialifm,  but  the  omif- 
fton  of  a few  portions  which  were  inconfift- 
ent  with  it.  But  in  the  fame  proportion  in 
which  we  cut  off  from  fpirit  every  property 
that  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  in  common  with 
matter,  we  bring  it  to  a ftate  in  which  it 
is  naturally  impoffible  to  adt  upon  matter, 
or  to  be  adied  upon,  by  it,. 


Male- 
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Malebranche  adopted  the  fyftem  of  Def- 
cartes,  maintaining,  that  the  effence  of  matter 
confifts  in  extenfion,  and  that  of  the  foul  in 
thinking.  He,  therefore,  faid  that  the  foul 
thinks  always,  and  moft  of  all  when  it  has  no 
confcioufnefs  of  its  thoughts.  He  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  brought  into  vogue 
the  dodtrine  of  animal  fpirits . 

The  fyftem  of  Defcartes  has  been  generally 
adopted,  but  with  fome  improvements,  by 
more  modern  metaphyficians.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, find  the  ftrict  immaterial  fyftem  in  any 
writer  earlier  than  our  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
who,  in  his  treatife  Of  the  Soul*,  conliders 
it  as  <c  the  great  property  of  the  foul,  that 
iC  it  is  able  to  move,  and  to  work,  without 
“ being  moved  or  touched ; that  it  is  in  no 
*c  place,  and  yet  not  abfent  from  any  place 
*6  that  it  is  alfo  not  in  time,  and  not  fubjedi 
“ to  it,  for  though  it  does  confift  with  time, 
“ and  is  while  time  is,  it  is  not  in  time.” 

To  this  dodtrine  Alexander  Rofs,  in  his 
Philofophical  'Touchjlone  *f*,  very  naturally  and 
fenfibly  replies,  “ If  the  foul  be  no  where, 
<c  it  is  nothing,  and  if  every  where,  it  is 
iC  God,  whofe  property  indeed  it  is  to  be 
“ every  where,  by  his  eftence,  power,  and 
“ providence.” 

The  good  fenfe  of  Mr.  Locke  was  evidently 
ftaggered  at  the  extravagant  pofitions  of  the 
ftridt  immaterialifts,  though  he  had  not  cou- 

* P.  85.  f P.  80. 
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rage,  or  coniiftency,  to  reject  the  dodrine 
altogether.  In  oppofition  to  them,  he  main- 
tains largely  that  fpirits  are  in  placey  and. 
capable  of  motion . He  likewife  maintained 
much  at  large  the  poffibility  of  thinking  be- 
ing fuperadded  to  matter  -f*,  and  was  inclined 

to 

* Eftay,  vol.  i.  p.  259* 

t So  confiderable  a writer  as  Mr.  Locke,  having 
maintained  the  pojfible  materiality  of  the  foul,  I cannot 
fatisfy  myfelf  without  giving  my  reader,  in  this  note,  an  idea 
of  his  manner  of  conhdering  the  fubje<ft,  by  bringing  toge- 
ther his  moft  ftriking  arguments 

“We  have  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking , but  pollibly 
a fhall  never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material 
“ being  thinks  or  no ; it  being  impoflible  for  us,"  by  the 
“ contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to 
u difeover  whether  omnipotency  has  not  given  to  fome 
“ fyftems  of  matter,  fitly  difpofed,  a power  to  perceive  and 
think  ; or  elfe  joined  and  fixed  to  matter,  fo  difpofed, 
u a thinking  immaterial  fubftance : it  being,  in  refped  of 
“ our  notions,  not  much  more  remote  from  our  corn* 
M prehenfion,  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he*  pleafes, 
fuperadd  to  matter  a faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he 
fhould  fuperadd  to  it  another  fubftance  with  the  faculty 
u of  thinking  ; fince  we  know  not  whefein  thinking  con- 
“ lifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  fubftance  the  Almighty  has 
“ been  pleafed  to  give  that  power,  which  cannot  be  in  any 
“ created  being  but  merely  by  the  good  pleafure  and 
“ bounty  of  the  Creator.”  FJfay,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

This  pofition  he  defends  and  illuftrates  very  largely,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
markable paflages  of  which  I fhall  fubjoin. 

14  You  cannot  conceive  how  an  extended  folid  fubftance 
u fhould  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think.  Can 
u you  conceive  how  your  own  foul,  or  any  fubftance  thinks  i 
“ You  find,  indeed,  that  you  do  think,  but  I want  to  be 
“ told  how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed.  This,  I 
H,  confefs,  is  beyond  my  conception.”  Ibid.  p.  146. 

“ You 
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to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of  men  are 
only  in  part  immaterial.  It  is  worth  our 

44  You  cannot  conceive  how  a folid  fubftance  fhould 
44  ever  be  able  to  move  itfelf.  And  as  little,  fay  I,  are  o 
44  you  able  to  conceive  how  a created  unfolicl  fubftance 
44  fhould  move  itfelf’.  But  there  may  be  fomething  in  an 
44  immaterial  fubftance  that  you  do  not  know.  I grant  it, 

44  and  in  a material  one  too.  For  example,  gravitation  of 
u matter  towards  matter  inevitably  {hows  that  there  is 
44  fomething  in  matter  that  we  do  not  underhand,  unlefs  we 
44  can  conceive Jelf-motion  in  matter,  or  an  inexcitable  and 
44  inconceivable  attraction  in  matter,  at  immenle  and  in- 
44  comprehenfible  diftances.”  Ib.  p.  147. 

44  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  by  ways 
u inconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a demonftration  that 
44  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  put  into  bodies  powers  and 
44  ways  of  operation  above  what  can  be  derived  from  our 
Ci  ideas  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  wrhat  we  know  of 
41  matter,  but  alfo  an  unqueftionable  and  every  where  vi- 
44  fible  inftance  that  he  has  done  fo.”  P.  149. 

44  When  you  can  make  it  conceivable  how  any  created 
44  finite  dependent  fubftance  can  move  itfelf,  or  alter  or 
44  ftop  its  own  motion  (which  it  muft  to  be  a free  agent ) 

44  I fuppofe  you  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to  beftow 

45  this  power  on  a folid,  than  an  unfolid  created  fubftance/1 
P.  166. 

44  He  that  confiders  how  hardly  fenfation  is,  in  our 
44  thought,  reconcileable  to  matter”  (it  muft  be  remember- 
ed that  Mr.  Locke  thought  brutes  to  be  wholly  material) 

44  or  exiftence  to  any  thing  that  has  not  extenfion  at  all, 

44  will  confefs  that  he  is  very  far  from  knowing  what  his 
44  foul  is.  It  is  a point  which  feems  to  me  to  be  put  out 
44  of  the  reach  of  our  knowdedge.  And  he  who  will  give 
44  himfelf  leave  to  conlider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark 
44  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypothefis,  will  fcarcely  find 
44  his  reafon  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  againft 
44  the  foufs  materiality.”  P.  168. 
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f*  confideration,  fays  he  *,  whether  adive 
“ power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  fpi- 
€t  rits,  and  paffive  power  of  matter.  Hence 
“ it  may  be  conjectured,  that  created  fpirits 

are  not  totally  feparate  frorn  matter,  be- 
“ caufe  they  are  both  a&ive  and  paffive.  Pure 

fpirit,  viz.  God,  is  only  adtiye,  pure 
“ matter  is  only  paffive ; thofe  beings  that 
f<  are  both  adlive  and  paffive  we  may  judge  tq 
f‘  partake  of  both.’’ 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  he  who  could 
maintain  thefe  pofitions,  viz.  that  fpirits  exift 
in  place , and  have  proper  loco-?notion , that 
matter  may  be  made  to  think , that  the  fouls  of 
men  are  probably  in  part  material , and  alfo 
that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are  not  immortal , was 
not  far  from  a proper  materialifm ; and  that 
to  have  been  confiftent  with  himfelf,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  declared  for  it  without 
regarding  vulgar  prejudices. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  thefe  principles  to 
materialifm  was  fo  evident,  that  almoft  all 
the  fubfequent  defenders  of  the  immateria- 
lity and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul  have 
difclaimed  them.  Among  others.  Dr.  Watts 
has  moft  clearly  and  largely  proved  ft*,  that  the 
neceflary  confequence  of  admitting  fpirits  to 
exift  in  fpace,  and  to  be  capable  of  a proper 
motion  from  one  place  to  another,  is  that  they 
muft  have  proper  ex  tendon,  figure,  and  a cor- 
poreal fubftance. 

* EfTay,vol.  i.p.  264.  I Philofophical  EiTays,  p.  133,  See. 
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“ With  regard  to  confcious  beings,  whe~ 
xc  ther  created  or  uncreated,”  he  fays  *,  “l 
“ confefs  I have  no  clear  idea  how  they  can 
<e  have  any  proper  locality,  refid ence,  fitua- 
“ tion,  nearnefs,  or  juxta-pofition  among 
“ bodies,  without  changing  the  very  offence 
^ or  nature  of  them  into  extended  beings* 
“ and  making  them  quite  other  things  than 
“ they  are.  When  we  fay  that  God,  the 
c<r  infinite  fpirit,  is  every  where,  in  .a  ftridt 
*c  philofophical  fenfe,  we  mean  that  he  has  an 
cc  immediate  and  unlimited  eonfcioufnefs  off 
**  and  agency  upon,  all  things,  and  that  his 
iX  knowledge  and  power  reach  al fo  to  all 
“ poflibles,  as  well  as  to  all  adtual  beings, 
“ When  we  fay  the  foul  of  man  is  in  his 
body , we  mean  he  has  a eonfcioufnefs  of 
certain  motions  and  impreffions  made  on 
“ that  particular  animal  engine,  and  can  ex- 
*c  cite  particular  motions  in  it  at  pleafure.” 

This  being  the  only  confiftent  fyftem  of 
immaterialifm,  it  is  that  which  is  held  by 
Mr,  Baxter,  and  all  the  moft  approved  mo- 
dern writers  upon  the  fubjedt. 

From  the  whole  of  this  fediion,  and  the 
preceding,  it  will  appeal*,  that  the  modem 
idea  of  an  immaterial  being  is  by  no  means  the 
fame  thing  that  was  fo  denominated  by  the 
ancients  ; it  being  well  known  to  the  learned, 
as  has  been  fhewn,  that  what  the  ancients 
meant  by  an  immaterial  being,  was  only  a 

* Ibid,  p. . 381. 
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finer  kind  of  what  we  fhould  now  call  matter 3 
fomething  like  air  or  breath , which  fir  ft  Sup- 
plied a name  for  the  foul , or  elfe  like  fire  or 
flame , which  was  probably  fuggefted  by  the 
confideration  of  the  warmth  of  the  living 
body.  Confequently,  the  ancients  did  not 
exclude  from  mind  the  property  of  extenfion , 
and  local  prefence.  It  had,  in  their  idea,  fome 
common  properties  with  matter,  was  capable 
of  being  united  to  it,  of  adting  and  being 
adted  upon  by  it,  and  of  moving  from  place 
to  place  along  with  it. 

But  it  was  juftly  confidered  by  the  moderns, 
that  fuch  an  immaterial  fubftance  as  this  was, 
in  fadt,  no  immaterial  fubftance  at  all,  but  a 
material  one ; it  being  the  opinion  of  all 
modern  philofophers  (though  it  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients)  that  all  matter  is  ulti- 
mately the  fame  thing,  all  kinds  of  bodies 
differing  from  one  another  only  in  the  fize  or 
arrangement  of  their  ultimate  particles,  or 
atoms.  It  was,  therefore,  feen,  that  if  the 
powers  of  fenfation  or  thought  could  belong 
to  fuch  a material  fubftance  as  the  ancients 
had  denominated  an  immaterial  one  (being 
only  an  attenuated  kind  of  matter)  it  might 
be  imparted  to  the  very  grojfejl  matter ; fince 
it  is  naturally  capable  of  the  fame  attenua- 
tion ; and,  therefore,  that  the  foul  and  body, 
being  in  reality  the  fame  kind  of  fubftance, 
muft  die  together. 

To  avoid  this  conclufion,  of  which  di- 
vines entertained  a very  unreafonable  dread. 
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they  refined  upon  the  former  notion  of  fpirit, 
excluding  from  it  every  property  which  it 
held  in  common  with  matter;  making  it,  in 
the  ftrid:  metaphyfical  fenfe  of  the  term,  an 
immaterial  thing , without  extenfion,  that  is, 
occupying  no  portion  of  fpace,  and  therefore 
bearing  no  relation  to  it ; and  confequently 
incapable  of  motion  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. In  fad:,  there  was  no  other  method 
of  keeping  clear  of  a proper  materia  lf?n . For 
there  can  be  no  medium  between  abfolute 
materialifm,  and  this  proper  and  ftrid:  iinma- 
terialifm.  Now,  what  I maintain  is,  that 
this  dread  of  materialifm  has  driven  thefq 
refiners  among  the  moderns,  to  adopt  a fyftem 
with  refped;  to  human  nature,  that  is  not  only 
contradicted  by  fad:  and  experience,  as  I think 
has  been  fully  proved,  but  is  likewife  abfurd 
and  impofiible  in  itfelf.  For,  by  denying  to 
fpirit  every  property  in  common  with  matter, 
it  neceflarily  makes  them  incapable  of  mutual 
affiion  or  influence ; in  confequence  of  which, 
it  will  be  naturally  impofiible,  that  the  divine 
mind  fliould  either  have  created  ?nattery  or  be 
capable  of  aiding  upon  it. 

After  the  dedudion  that  I have  given  of  the 
hiftory  of  opinions  concerning  the  foul,  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  give  a fummary  view  of 
the  whole,  that  the  feveral  fteps  in  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  their  natural  connexion,  may  more 
eafily  appear. 

Man  is  a being  poflefied  of  various  faculties, 
or  powers.  He  can  fte>  bear,  fin:  el l,  fez1 , walk , 

think , 
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think,  and  [peak.  He  is  alfo  a very  complex 
Being,  con  fitting  of  various  dift-indt  parts,  fome 
of  which  are  evidently  appropriated  to  fome 
of  thefe  powers,  and  others  to  others  of  them. 
T}ius  it  is  the  eye  only  that  fees,  the  ear  that 
hears,  the  nofe  that  frnejls,  the  feet  that  walk, 
and  the  tongue  is  of  principal  ufie  in  modulat- 
ing the  voice.  What  it  is  in  man  that  thinks 
is  not  fo  obvious,  and  the  opinions  concern- 
ing it  have  been  various.  I apprehend,  how-* 
ever,  that  it  was  always  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
thing  within  a man,  and  not  .any  pail  that  was 
confpicuoits. 

The  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament  feern  to 
have  conceived  of  it  varioufly,  fometimes  re-* 
ferring  it  to  the  heart , perhaps  as  the  moft 
central  part  of  man,  as  when  the  Pfalmift  fays. 
My  heart  is  inditing  a good  matter , &c.  but 
at  other  times  to  the  reins , as  My  reins  injirudl 
me  in  the  night  feafon.  The  pajjions  are  gene- 
rally feated  by  them  in  the  heart,  but  the  fen- 
timents  of  pity  and  commiferation  are  more 
frequently  afligned  to  the  bowels , which  are 
faid  to  yearn  over  an  object  of  diftrefs.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  head , or  brain , never  feems 
to  have  been  confidered  by  them  as  having  any 
thing  to  do  in  the  bufinefs  of  thinking,  or  in 
any  mental  attention  whatever.  But  the  rea- 
fon  of  it  may  be,  that  ttrong  mental  affedlions 
were  fooner  obferved  to  afted  the  heart,  reins, 
and  bowels,  than  the  head. 

In  ancient  times  the  fimple  power  of  life  was  , 
generally  thought  to  be  in  the  breath , or  ani- 
mal 
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mal  heaty  becaufe  breathing  and  warmth  are 
the  univerfal  concomitants  of  life.  I do  not, 
however,  recollect  that  the  latter  idea  ever 
occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  but  there  life  is  fome- 
times  faid  to  be  in  the  blood . 

When  men  reflected  a little  farther,  and  be- 
gan to  conceive  that  poffibly  both  the  proper- 
ty of  life,  and  alfo  all  the  powers  that  we  term 
mental , might  belong  to  the  fame  thing,  the 
breath  (the  fuppofed  principle  of  life)  was 
imagined  to  be  competent  to  the  whole ; and 
then  the  idea  of  a fold  was  completely  formed, 
Confequently,  it  was  firft  conceived  to  be  an 
aerial,  or  an  igneous  fubftance,  which  ani- 
mates the  body  during  life,  and  makes  its  ef- 
cape  at  death ; after  which  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  either  detained  near  the  place  where  the 
body  was  depolited,  beir^g  held  by  a kind  of 
of  attraction,  or  an  affection  to  its  former  com- 
panion, or  to  rife  in  the  atmofphere  to  a re- 
gion in  which  it  was  counterpoised  by  the 
furrounding  elements. 

We  may  fmile  at  the  ignorance  of  man- 
kind in  early  ages,  in  fuppofing  that  the 
breath  of  life  could  be  any  thing  more  than 
part  of  the  common  air,  which  was  firft  in- 
fpired,  and  then  expired.  But  though  this  be 
a thing  well  known  in  the  prefen t age,  I can 
ealily  conceive  that,  when  the  nature  of  air  and 
refpiration  were  little  underftood,  men  might 
not  immediately  conceive  that  the  breath, 
though  it  mixed  with  the  air,  and  was  invi- 
fible,  was  therefore  the  very  fame  thing  with 

it. 
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it.  They  might  well  enough  imagine  that 
it  was  fomething  diftinft  from  it,  which  was 
in  part  drawn  in  and  out  d urine:  the  conti- 

JL  O 

nuance  of  life,  and  wholly  difcharged  and 
fet  loofe  at  death.  There  are  other  inftances 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  matters 
of  philofophy,  and  even  in  tolerably  en- 
lightened ages,  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  as 
grofs  as  this. 

When,  at  length,  it  was  difcovered  that  the 
breath  was  nothing  more  than  the  air,  ftill  the 
idea  of  an  invifible  principle  of  life  and  thought 
being  once  fixed,  would  not  be  immediately 
exploded,  but  would  be  fuppofed  to  be  a fub- 
ilance  more  attenuated,  and  refined  ; as  being, 
for  inftance,  of  an  ethereal  or  fiery  nature,  &c. 
ftill  invifible,  and  more  active. 

Whatever  was  the  invifible  fubftance  of 
which  the  human  foul  confifted,  the  univerfal 
foul  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  or  the  divine 
ejfence,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  fame  j and 
all  other  fouls  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  parts 
of  it,  to  have  been  detached  from  it,  and  to  be 
finally  refumed  into  it  again.  In  this  ftate  of 
opinions,  therefore,  the  foul  was  fuppofed  to 
be  what  we  fhould  now  call  an  attenuated  kind 
of  matter , capable  of  divifion,  as  all  other 
matter  is. 

This  was  the  notion  adopted  by  the  chrif- 
tian  Fathers  from  the  Oriental  and  Platonic 
fyftems  of  philofophy,  and  therefore  many  of 
thele  Fathers  did  not  fcrupie  to  afiert  that  the 
foul,  though  conceived  to  be  a thing  diftindt 

front 
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from  the  body,  was  properly  corporeal,  and 
even  naturally  mortal . The  opinion,  however, 
of  its  being  naturally  immortal  gained  ground ; 
and,  matter , according  to  the  phitofophical 
fyftem,  being  confidered  as  a thing  that  was 
neeeflarily  perijhable , as  well  as  impure,  the 
dodtrineof  the  immateriality,  as  well  as  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  was  pretty  firmly 
eftablifhed ; an  immaterial  fubftance  being* 
however,  ftill  confidered  as  only  fo-mething 
more  refined  than  grofs  matter. 

The  idea  of  the  foul  being  immaterial  foora 
led  to  the  idea  of  its  not  having  any  property 
in  common  with  grofs  matter,  and  in  timer 
with  matter  ftridtly  confidered  > and  being 
confounded  with,  and  illuftrated  by,  the  idea 
of  the  principle  of  life,  it  was  after ted  to  have- 
no  length,  breadth,  or  thicknefs,  which  are 
properties  peculiar  to  matter ; to  be  indivijible 
alfo,  and  finally  not  to  ex  ft  in  fpace.  This 
was  the  idea  that  generally  prevailed  after  the 
time  of  Mamertus,  though  various  other  re- 
finements occur  in  the  writings  of  the  fchool- 
men  upon  the  fubjedt. 

But  the  dodfcrine  of  pure  fpiritualf  n was 
not  firmly  eftablifhed  before  Defcartes,  who, 
confidering  extenfion  as  the  eftence  of  matter, 
made  the  want  of  extenfion  the  diftinguifhing 
property  of  mind  or  fpirit.  Upon  this  idea 
was  built  the  immaterial  fyftem  in  its  ftate  of 
greateft  refinement,  when  the  foul  was  defin- 
ed to  be  immaterial,  indivifible , indifcerptible, 
unextended,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 

locality 
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locality  or  motion , but  to  be  a fubftance  pof- 
fefled  of  the  Ample  powers  of  thought,  and 
to  have  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary  con- 
nexion with  an  organized  fyftem  of  matter. 

This  was  the  idea  of  mind  or  fpirit  that 
was  prevalent  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke, 
who  contributed  greatly  to  lower  it,  by  con- 
tending, that  whatever  exifts  mull  exi&Jbme- 
where , or  in  fome  place , and  by  fhewing  that,- 
for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
the  power  of  thought  may  be  fuperadded  by 
the  Divine  Being  to  an  organized  fyftem  of 
mere  matter,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  declar- 
ing himfelf  in  favour  of  the  notion  of  a fe^ 
parate  foul.  From  this  time,  the  dodtrine  of 
the  nature  of  the  foul  has  been  fluctuating* 
and  various  ; fome  ftill  maintaining  that  it  has 
no  property  whatever  in  common  with  matter, 
and  bears  no  relation  to  fpace,  whereas,  others 
fay,  that  it  exifts  in  fpace,  and  occupies  a por- 
tion of  it,  fo  as  to  be  properly  extended,  but 
not  to  have  folidity,  which  they  make  to  be 
the  property  that  diftingui flies  it  from  matter. 

Theobjedtof  this  work  is  to  prove,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a foul  is  altogether  unphilofophi- 
cal,  and  unfcriptural ; for  that,  judging  from 
the  phenomena,  all  the  powers  of  the  fame 
being , viz.  man , ought  to  be  referred  to  'one 
fubjtancey  which,  therefore,  muft  necelfarily 
be  the  body , and  that  the  refined  and  proper 
fpiritualifm  above  defcribed  is  peculiarly  chi- 
merical and  abfurd.  Abfurd,  however,  as  is 
the  notion  of  a fubftance  which  has  no  pro- 
perty 
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perty  in  common  with  matter , which  bears  no 
relation  to  fpace>  and  yet  both  adts  upon  body, 
and  is  adted  upon  by  it,  it  is  the  dodtrine  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  gradual  refinement,  philofo- 
phers  and  divines  were  necefiarily  brought  to, 
and  is  the  only  confiftent  immaterialifm.  For 
every  other  opinion  concerning  fpirit  makes  it 
to  be,  in  fad:,  the  fame  thing  with  matter  ; at 
lead:  every  other  opinion  is  liable  to  objections 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  lie  againft  the  notion 
of  a foul  properly  material. 

SECTION  XXL 

A brief  Hijlory  of  Opinions , concerning  the. 
State  of  the  Dead. 

AFTER  reciting  the  foregoing  feries  of 
opinions  concerning  the  foul  in  gene- 
ral, it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  by  itfelf 
what  has  been  thought  concerning  its  condi- 
tion between  the  death  of  the  body  and  thd 
refurredtion.  And  the  revolution  of  opinions, 
with  refpedt  to  this  queftion,  has  been  not*  a 
little  remarkable.  s 

It  was  unqueftionably  the  opinion  of  the 
apoftles  and  early  chriftians,  that  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  foul,  its  percipient  and 
thinking  powers  ceafe  at  death;  and  they  had 
no  hope  of  the  reftoration  of  thofe  powers, 
but  in  the  general  refurredtion  of  the  dead. 
But  when  it  was  concluded  that  men  had  fouls 

diftindfc 
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diftindt  from  the  body,  and  capable  of  fufc- 
Ming  after  the  body  was  dead,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  provide  fome  receptacle  for  them,  where 
they  might  wait  till  they  were  re-united  to 
their  refpedtive  bodies. 

Before  the  council  of  Florence,  which  was 
held  in  the  year  1439,  under  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  the  current  dodtrine  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  was,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
faints  were  in  abditis  receptaculis $ or,  as  fome 
of  them  expreffed  it,  in  exterioribus  atriis , 
where  they  expedted  the  refurredtion  of  their 
bodies,  and  their  complete  glorification  ; 
and  though  the  Fathers  believed  all  of  them 
to  be  happy,  yet  they  did  not  think  they 
would  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  before  the  re- 
furredtion  *.  How  the  fouls  of  the  wicked 
were  difpofed  of,  little  or  nothing  is  faid  by 
them. 

The  catholics,  as  well  as  heretics,  fays 
Beaufobre  *f*,  believed  that  the  fouls  of  the 
Old  Teftament  faints  were  kept  in  prifon  in 
the  Jhades  below , and  could  not  be  delivered 
from  thence  but  by  the  grace  of  ChrifL 
Chrift,  they  fay,  when  he  was  in  a ftate  of 
death,  went  and  preached  to  them,  and 
brought  from  thence  as  many  as  believed  in 
him.  Irenaeus  maintained  this  opinion  J. 

That  the  genuine  chriftian  dodtrine,  of  the 
Jleep  of  the  whole  man  till  the  refurredtion,  did 

* Hiftorical  View,  p.  1.  I Vol.  i.  p.  290. 

+ Dupin,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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however,  continue  in  the  chriftian  church, 
and  elpecially  among  thofe  who  had  little  in- 
tercourfe  with  philofophers,  there  is  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  Dupin  fays,  that  under  the 
reign  of  Philip,  ah  aflembly  of  bifhops  was 
held  on  the  account  of  feme  Arabians,  who 
maintained  that  the  fouls  of  men  died,  and 
were  raifed  again  with  their  bodies,  and  that 
Origen  convinced  them  of  their  miftake 
He  alfo  fays,  that  Tatian  wrasof  the  fame  opi- 
nion with  thofe  Arabians  q*. 

It  will  be  more  fatisfadtory  to  my  readers, 
if,  befides  this  general  account,  I quote  more 
particularly  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the 
chriftian  writers  upon  this  fubjedl.  I ftlall, 
therefore,  relate  what  is  faid  by  a few  of  thofe 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  opinion  began 
to  change. 

Gregory  the  Great,  fays  j,  that  the  fouls 
of  fome  of  the  righteous,  on  account  of  their 
imperfections,  are  not  immediately  admitted 
to  heaven,  though  others  certainly  are.  But, 
he  fays,  the  fouls  of  all  the  wicked  are  tor- 
mented in  hell*  and  he  explains  how,  like 
the  foul  of  the  rich  man  in  the  gofpel,  and 
of  the  devils,  they  may  be  tormented  with 
corporeal  fire,  though  they  themfelves  be  in- 
corporeal. 

Julian  of  Toledo,  alfo,  in  the  feventh 
century,  maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
wicked,  immediately  after  death,  are  preci- 

Vol.  i.  p.  99,  1 lb.  p.  55.  + Opera,  vol.  i.p.  39. 
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pitated  into  hell,  where  they  undergo  endlefs 
torments  *.• 

Anfelm  fays  that  the  fouls  of  good  men 
do  not  enjoy  perfect  happinefs  till  they  be 
re- united  to  their  bodies  > and  that  even 
then  they  could  not  be  perfectly  happy,  if 
this  union  impeded  their  velocity > in  inftantly 
conveying  themfelves  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, even  the  molt  diftant ; in  which,  he 
fays,  part  of  their  perfection  will  confift. 

Bernard  alTerts  J,  that,  at  the  refurredtion, 
the  foul  recovers  its  life  and  fenfe ; that  is, 
its  knowledge , and  love * But  he  fays  §,  that 
the  fouls  of  the  martyrs , when  loofed  from 
their  bodies,  are  immerfed  in  a fea  of  eter- 
nal light.  This,  however,  was  peculiar  to 
the  martyrs,  and  not  the  neceffary  privilege 
of  all  the  departed  fouls  ofgood  men.  Again, 
he  fays  j|,  that  the  fouls  of  the  juft  go  to  reft 
at  death,  but  not  to  the  full  glory  of  their 
kingdom ; and that  though  they  drink  of 
happinefs,  they  are  not  intoxicated. 

He  hardly  feems  to  think  that  the  wicked 
fuffered  any  thing  in  the  intermediate  ftate* 
For  he  fays  that  white  robes  are  given  to 
the  faints,  in  which  to  wait  till  the  wicked 
are  punifhed,  and  themfelves  are  crowned 
with  double  happinefs. 

In  this  ftate  continued  the  doftrine  con- 
cerning the  dead,  through  the  greateft  part  of 

* Du  pin,  vol.  vi.  p.  44.  f Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 

t Opera,  p.  4S1.  § P-  954  II  P>  290. 

**  P.  1716,  K.  if  lb* 
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the  dark  ages,  between  the  chriftian  Fathers 
and  the  Reformation.  It  feems,  however,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  admiffion  of  the  fouls  of 
the  righteous  to  a fiate  of  perfect  happinefs 
in  heaven,  had  gradually  gained  ground,  and 
had  become  the  general  opinion  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  For  Pope  John  XXII.  made 
himfelf  very  obnoxious  by  reviving,  as  it  is 
faid  by  Dupin,  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  do  not 
enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. He  was  very  ftrenuous  in  afferting  and 
preaching  this  dodlrine,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  divines  at  Paris,  whom  the  king 
of  France  affemhled  for  that  purpofe.  But  it 
is  faid  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  retraced  his 
opinion,  and  acknowledged  that  fouls,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body,  which  are  purged  from 
their  fins,  are  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
in  paradife  with  Jefus  Chrift,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  angels  ; that  they  fee  God  face  to 
face,  and  the  Divine  effence,  as  clearly  as  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  a foul  feparated  from 
the  body  will  permit  *. 

His  fucceflor,  Benedict  XII.  made  a folemn 
•decree  againft  the  opinion  of  his  predeceffor 
But  probably  the  opinion  of  Innocent  had 
many  adherents,  fince  it  was  thought  necef- 
fary,  a confiderable  time  afterwards,  to  bring 
a decree  of  a council  in  aid  of  the  contra- 
ry dodlrine ; and,  it  is  remarkable,  that  it 

f lb.  p.  sg. 
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was  by  the  authority  of  a pope,  who  was  oblig- 
ed to  ufe  great  art  and  addrefs  to  gain  his  point, 
that  the  prefect  faith  of  all  proteftant  churches 
on  this  article  was  properly  eftablifhed. 

In  a council  fummoned  by  Eugenius  IV. 
to  meet  at  Ferrara,  and  adjourned  to  Florence, 
it  was  decreed,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who, 
after  baptifm,  have  incurred  no  ftain  of  fin* 
as  alfo  the  fouls  of  thofe,  who  having  con- 
tracted the  ftain  of  fin,  .whether  in  their 
bodies,  or  diverted  of  their  bodies,  have  been 
purged  by  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  prayers, 
and  alms,  are  received  into  heaven  immedi- 
ately, and  clearly  behold  the  triune  God  as  he 
is 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  which  implies,  that  of  its  feparate  exift- 
ence  after  death,  being  denied  by  many  of  that 
age,  efpecially  by  the  difciples  of  Averroes,. 
and  other  Arabian  philofophers  (who  main- 
tained one  univerfal  foul,  the  derivation  of  all 
other  fouls  from  it,  and  their  abforption  into 
it)  it  was  thought  necefiary  to  reinforce  the 
belief  of  it  in  another  council.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Lateran  council,  held  by  Leo  X.  in 
1513,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  foul  is  not  only 
truly,  and  of  itfelf,  and  effentially  the  form  of 
the  human  body  (as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  canon 
of  Pope  Clement  V.  publifhed  in  the  general 
council  of  Vienne)  but  likewife  immortal , and 
according  to  the  number  of  bodies  into  which 


. * Hikorical  View,  p.  2.. 
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it  is  infufed,  is  Angularly  multiplicable,  mul- 
tiplied, and  to  be  multiplied  ( multiplicabilis , 
multiplicqta , et  multiplicand  a * ) . This  certain- 
ly implies  the  generation  of  fouls  from  fouls, 
contrary  to  the  decilion  of  Damafcenus  men- 
tioned above. 

Pomponatius,  a philofopher  of  Mantua, 
not  at  all  intimidated  by  the  Lateran  thunder, 
publifhed  a book  in  the  year  1516,  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul ; in  which  he  expofed 
the  futility  of  that  argumentation  by  which 
the  followers  of  Aridotle  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  on  the 
principles  of  their  mader,  by  (hewing,  that 
they  either  midook  the  fenfe  of  Aridotle’s 
principles,  or  drew  wrong  conclufions  from 
them.  He  then  examines  the  hypothecs  of 
Aridotle  himfelf,  and  (hews,  that  the  morta- 
lity of  the  foul  may  be  as  eahly  proved  by  it 
as  the  contrary.  After  all  this,  he  dates  the 
moral  arguments  for  the  immortality,  or  rather 
againd  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  under  eight 
heads  and  having  (hewn,  that  they  are  weak 
and  inconclufive,  he  infers,  upon  the  whole, 
in  his  lad  chapter,  that  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  being  a problematical  quedion,  we 
can  have  no  affurance  of  the  thing  but  from 
Revelation  ; and  that  they  who  would  build- 
immortality  upon  any  other  foundation,  only 
verify  the  character  given  to  certain  felf- 
fufficient  reafoners  by  the  apodle,  namely, 

* Hiftorical  View,  p.  6. 
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that  prcfejfing  'themf elves  wife  they  became 
fools  * . 

Though  this  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  as  a fubftance  diftind  from  the  body, 
is  manifestly  favourable  to  popery,  but  few  of 
the  Proteftants  appear  to  have  had  ftrength  of 
mind  to  call  it  in  queftion,  Luther,  however, 
did  it,  though  the  oppofition  almoft  died  with 
him.  In  the  defence  of  his  proportions  (in 
J520)  which  had  been  condemned  by  a bull 
of  Leo  X.  he  ranks  the  opinion  of  the  na- 
tural immortality  of  the  foul , and  that  of  the 
foul  being  the  fubflantial  form  of  the  bodyx 
among  the  monftrous  opinions  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  dunghills  of  decretals  ; and  he  af- 
terwards made  ufe  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Jleep 
of  the  foul , as  a confutation  of  purgatory  and 
faint  worfhip,  and  he  continued  in  that  belief 
to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life  *f\  William 
Tyndale  alfo,  the  famous  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Englifh,  in  defending  Luther’s 
dodrines  againft  Sir  Thomas  More’s  objec- 
tions, conftders  the  fleep  of  the  foul  as  the 
dodrine  of  the  Proteftants  in  his  time,  and. 
founded  on  the  fcriptures 

Calvin,  however,  violently  oppofed  this 
dodrine;  and  this  feems  to  have  given  a dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  fentiments  of  the  reformed 
in  general,  and  Tyndale  himfelf  recanted  his 
opinion.  Calvin  feems  to  have  been  embar^ 

*Hiftorical  View,  p.  8,  i lb.  p.  15. 

{ lb.  p,  16. 
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raffed  with  the  fouls' of  the  wicked.  He  fays, 
it  is  nothing  to  him  ’what  becomes  of  their 
fouls,  that  he  would  only  be  refponfible  for 
the  faithful*.  But  it  appears  from  Calvin’s 
own  writings,  that  thoufands  of  the  reformers 
were  of  a different  opinion  from  him  5 and 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  be  exhibited  in  all  the  prefent  proteftant 
co-nfeffions  of  faith,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
of  it  in  the  earlieft  of  them. 

After  the  long  prevalence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  intermediate  Jlate , that  of  the  fieep  of 
the  foul  has  of  late  years  been  revived,  and 
gains  ground,  not  fo  much  from  confidera- 
tions  of  philofophy,  as  from  a clofer  attention 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures.  No  perfon  has 
done  more  in  this  way  than  the  prefent  excel- 
lent bifliop  of  Carlhle.  Very  important  fer- 
vice  has  alfo  been  done  to  the  fame  caufe  by 
the  author  of  the  Hijlorical  View  of  this  con - 
troverfy , from  which  much  of  this  fedtion  is 
extracted.  Upon  the  whole,  the  dodtrine  of 
an  intermediate  ftate  is  now  retained  by  few 
who  have  the  character  of  thinking  with  free- 
dom and  liberality  in  other  refpedts.,  And 
the  more  attention  is  given  to  the  fubjedt  in  a 
philofophical  light,  the  better  founded,  I 
doubt  not,  will  the  conclufions  that  have  been 
drawn  from  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  appear 
to  be. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  confidered  how 
much  the  doctrine  of  the  infenfible  fate  of  the 
* HiRorical  View,  p.  25. 
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foul • in  death  affeds  the  dodfine  of  the  fepa - 
exifience  of  the  foul , which  it  appears  to 
me  to  do  very  materially.  It  certainly  takes 
away  all  the  ufe  of  the  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore ihould  leave  us  more  at  liberty  from  any 
prejudice  in  the  difcuffion  of  the  quefiion, 
iince  nothing  is  really  gained  by  its  being  de- 
cided either  way.  Though  we  fhouhf  have  a 
foul,  yet  while  it  is  in  a ftate  of  utter  infenji - 
bility , i is,  in  fad',  as  much  deaf  as  the  body 
itfelf  while  it  continues  in  a ftate  of  death. 
Our  calling  it  a ftate  of  feepy  is  only  giving 
another  and  fofter  ’term  to  the  fame  thing  ; 
for  our  ideas  of  the  ftate  itfelf  are  precifely  the 
fame,  by  whatever  name  we  pleafe  to  call  it. 
I flatter  myfelf,  however,  that  in  time  chrif- 
tians  will  get  over  this,  as  wrell  as  other  pre- 
judices; and,  thinking  with  more  refped  of 
matter9  as  the  creation  of  God,  may  think  it 
capable  of  being  endued  with  all  the  powers 
of  which  we  are  confcious,  without  having 
recourfe  to  a principle,  which,  in  the  moft  fa- 
vourable view  of  the  fubjed,  accords  but  ill 
with  what  matter  has  been  conceived  to  be. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

An  Account  of  Opinions  concerning  the  sen-* 
tient  Principle  in  Brutes. 

/TVHE  fouls  of  brutes,  which  have  very 
much  embar raffed  the  modern  fyftems, 
occafioned  no  difficulty  whatever  in  that  of 
the  ancients.  They  confidered  all  fouls  as 
originally  the  fame,  in  whatever  bodies  they 
might  happen  to  be  confined.  To-day  it 
might  be  that  of  a man,  to-morrow,  that  of  a 
horfe,  then  that  of  a man  again,  and  laftly,  be 
abforbed  into  the  univerfal  foul,  from  which 
it  proceeded* . 

But  chrillianity  made  a great  difference  be- 
tween men  and  brutes.  To  the  former  a hap- 
py immortality  was  promifed,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  made  it  impoffible  to  think  that 
brutes  could  have  any  title  to  it.  It  was  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  therefore,  to  make  a change 
in  the  former  uniform  and  comprehenfive 
fyftem;  and  though  fome  philofophical  chrif- 

* It  was  confircent,  however,  with  this  hypothecs,  to 
fuppofe,  that  while  fouls  were  confined  to  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  iheir  faculties  Ihould  differ,  with  refpeff  to  their  ex- 
ercife,  from  thofc  of  men.  Thus  Ariftotle  bellowed  fenfa - 
tion , memory , and  the  pajfions  on  the  other  animals,  and  rea- 
f on  on  man  exclufively.  On  this  principle  the  fchoolmen, 
and  all  the  Peripateticks  proceeded.  Bolingbrooke's  Works, 
vol.  iii.p.  530. 
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tians  ftill  retained  the  doCirine  of  tranfmigra- 
tion,  it  was  generally  given  up,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  doctrines  of  pre-exigence,  and  of  a fe- 
parate  cotjcioufnejs  after  death , which  were 
originally  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem,  conti- 
nued. 

To  account  for  the  great  difference  which 
chriftianity  made  between  the  future  ftate  of 
men  and  brutes,  and  yet  retain  the  feparate 
ftate  of  the  foul,  it  was  neceffary  to  find  fome 
fpecific  difference  between  them.  But  a moil 
unhappy  one  was  pitched  upon,  one  that  is 
contradicted  by  every  appearance.  It  has, 
however,  been  fo  neceffary  to  the  reft  of  the 
now  disjointed fyjlcmr  that  notwithftanding  this 
circumftance,  it  has  maintained  its  ground,  in 
fome  fort,  to  this  day.  It  is  that,  though  the 
foul  of  a man  is  immortal,  that  of  a brute  is^ 
not ; and  yet,  it  is  evident,  that  brutes  have 
the  rudiments  of  all  our  faculties,  without  ex- 
ception ; fo  that  they  differ  from  us  in  degree 
only,  and  not  in  kind . But  the  confequence 
of  fuppofing  the  foul  of  a man,  and  that  of  a 
brute  to  be  of  the  fame  nature,  was  abfolutely 
inadmiflible  ; for  they  muft  then,  it  was 
thought,  have  been  provided  for  in  a future 
ftate  as  well  as  our  own. 

It  has  been  feen,  that  the  Platonifts  thought 
there  was  fomething  corporeal  even  in  the 
human  foul.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
fouls  of  brutes  fhould  have  been  thought  to 
be  'wholly  fo,  and  therefore  mortal,  which  was 
the  opinion,  I believe,  of  all  the  chriftian 
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world  till  very  lately'.  Even  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  entertained  this  opinion.  Anima  fen - 
Jibilis , fays  he,  Jive  brut  arum,  plane  fubjlantia 
corporea  cenfenda  eft  *.  The  celebrated  ana- 
tom i ft  Willis  alfo  profeffed  the  fame  *f*. 

The  opinion  of  Defcartes  was  much  more  ex- 
traordinary, for  he  made  the  fouls  of  brutes  to 
be  mere  automata , and  his  difciples  in  general 
denied  that  they  had  any  perception,  Male- 
branche  fays,  that  they  eat  without  pleafure, 
and  cry  without  pain,  that  they  fear  nothing, 
know  nothing  ; and  if  they  a£t  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  fliews  underftanding,  it  is  becaufe  God, 
having  made  them  to  preferve  them,  has  form- 
ed their  bodies  fo  as  mechanically  to  avoid 
whatever  mffiht  hurt  them. 

The  learned  Dr.  Gale  maintains  at  large, 
that  the  fenlitive  foul  is  corporeal  J ; and  the 
very  juftly  celebrated  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  re- 
vived, for  the  fake  of  helping  this  great 
difficulty,  the  long-exploded  notion  of  the 
foul  of  the  world , from  which  the  fouls  of 
brutes  iffue,  and  to  which  he  fuppofes  they 
return,  without  retaining  their  feparate  con- 
fcioufnefs  after  death.  “ They  may,  if  they 
“ pleafe,”  fays  he  §,  “ fuppofe  the  fouls  of 
“ brutes,  being  but  fo  many  particular  irri- 
dations , or  effluxes,  from  that  life  above , 
-c  whenfoever  and  wherefoever  there  is  any 
fitly  prepared  matter  capable  to  receive 

* Gale,  p.  326.  i lb. 

t Philofopliia  Generalis,  p.  323,  § P.  43. 
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“ them,  and  to  be  actuated  by  them,  to  have 
“ a fenfe  and  perception  of  themfelves  in  it, 
“ fo  long  as  it  continues  fuch.  But  fo  foon 
as  ever  thofe  organized  bodies  of  theirs,  by 
*€  realbn  of  their  indifpoiition,  become  inca- 
“ pable  of  being  farther  acted  upon  by  them, 
then  to  be  refumed  again,  and  retraced 
back  to  their  original  head  and  fountain. 
Since  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  what  creates 
“ any  thing  out  of  nothing,  or  fends  it  forth 
“ from  itfeif,  by  free  and  voluntary  emana- 
tion,  may  be  able  either  to  retradt  the  fame 
“ back  again  to  its  original  fource,  or  elfe  to 
*c  annihilate  it  at  pleafure 

This  writer,  however,  fuggefts  another  me- 
thod of  folving  this  difficulty,  much  more  li- 
beral and  rational  • fuppofing  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  not  to  follow  neceffarily  from  its 
immateriality,  but  from  the  appointment  of 
God.  But  he  injures  the  brutes  very  much, 
when,  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  di- 
vine difpenfations  to  them  and  us,  he  fup- 
pofes  them  to  be  deftitute  of  morality  and 
liberty  . * 

1 am  mod  furprifed  to  find  Mr.  Lccke  among 
thofe  who  maintain,  that,  though  the  fouls 
of  men  are,  in  part,  at  leaft,  immaterial,  thofe 
cf  brutes,  which  refemble  men  fo  much,  are 
wholly  material.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  expreffes  himfelf  on 
the  fubjeft,  not  only  that  this  was  his  own 

* P.  45-  f 45. 
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Opinion,  but  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  his  time.  He  fays  *,  “ Though  to  me 
“ fenfation  be  comprehended  under  thinking 
“ in  general,  yet  I have  fpoke  of  fenfe  in  brutes 
“ as  diftind  from  thinking  • — and  to  fay  that 
“ flies  and  mites  have  immortal  fouls,  will 
“ probably  be  looked  on  as  going  a great  way 
“ to  ferve  an  hypothecs.  Many,  however, 
have  been  compelled  by  the  analogy  between 
“ men  and  brutes  to  go  thus  far.  I do  not 
“ fee  how  they  can  flop  fliort  of  it.” 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  all  the  hypo- 
thefes  that  have  been  framed  to  explain  the 
difference  between  brutes  and  men*  with  re- 
fped  to  their  intelleds  here,  and  their  fate 
hereafter.  I fhall,  however,  mention  that  of 
Mr.  Locke,  who  fays,  “ This,  I think,  I may 
“ be  politive  in,  that  the  power  of  abjlr action 
“ is  not  at  all  in  them,  and  that  the  having 
“ of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a perfed 
ce  diftindion  between  men  and  brutes.  For 
“ it  is  evident,  we  obferve  no  footfleps  in 
“ them  of  making  ufe  of  general  figns  for 
“ univerfal  ideas,  from  which  we  have  rea* 
“ fon  to  imagine  that  they  have  not  the  fa* 
“ culty  of  abflrading,  or  making  general 
“ ideas,  fince  they  have  no  ufe  of  words,  or 
“ any  general  figns  -f.” 

In  fad,  however,  as  brutes  have  the  fame 
external  fenfes  that  we  have,  they  have,  of 
courfe,  all  the  fame  inlets  to  ideas  that  we  have ; 

* EjQTay,  vol,  i.  p.  148.  T EfTay,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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and  though,  on  account  of  their  wanting  a fuf~ 
ficient  quantity  of  brain , perhaps,  chieHy,  the 
combination  and  affociation  of  their  ideas  can- 
not be  fo  complex  as  ours,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  make  fo  great  a progrefs  in  intellectual 
improvements,  they  muft  neceffarily  have,  in 
kind , every  faculty  that  we  are  poffeffed  of. 
Alfo,  fmce  they  evidently  have  memory , pajji~ 
ons , wili9  and  judgment  too,  as  their  actions 
demonftrate,  they  muft,  of  courfe,  have  the 
faculty  that  we  call  abjlradtion , as  well  as  the 
reft  ; though,  not  having  the  ufe  of  words, 
they  cannot  communicate  their  ideas  to  us. 
They  muft,  at  leaft,  have  a natural  capacity 
for  what  is  called  abftradlion , it  being  nothing 
more  than  a particular  cafe  of  the  affociation  of 
ideas , of  which,  in  general,  they  are  certainly 
poffefied  as  well  as  ourfelves. 

Befides,  if  dogs  had  no  general  or  abftract 
ideas,  but  only  fuch  as  were  appropriated  to 
particular  individual  objects,  they  could  never 
be  taught  to  diftinguifh  a man,  as  fuch,  a hare , 
as  fuch,  or  a pat  ridge,  as  fuch,  &c.  But  their 
addons  fhew,  that  they  may  be  trained  to  catch 
hares,  fet  partridges,  or  birds  in  general,  and 
even  attack  men , as  well  as  to  diftinguifh  their 
own  mafter,  and  the  fervants  of  the  family  in 
which  they  live. 

Whether  brutes  will  furvive  the  grave  we 
cannot  tell.  This  depends  upon  other  confi- 
derations  than  their  being  capable  of  reafon 
and  refiedion.  If  the  refurredion  be  proper- 
ly miraculous , and  intirely  out  of  all  the  efta- 
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bliihed  laws  of  nature,  it  will  appear  proba- 
ble that  brutes  have  no  lhare  in  it ; fmce  we 
know  of  no  declaration  that  God  has  made  to 
that  purpofe,  and  they  can  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  any  fuch  thing.  But  if  the  refurrec- 
tion  be,  in  fact,  within  the  proper  courfe  of  na- 
ture, extenfiyely  confidered,  and  confequently 
there  be  fomething  remaining  of  every  or- 
ganized body  that  death  does  not  deftroy, 
there  will  be  reafon  to  conclude,  that  they 
will  be  benefited  by  it  as  well  as  ourfelves. 
And  the  great  mifery  to  which  lbme  of  them 
are  expofed  in  this  life,  may  incline  us  to 
think,  that  a merciful  and  juft  God  will  make 
them  fome  recompence  for  it  hereafter.  He  is 
their  maker  and  father  as  well  as  ours.  But 
with  refpeft  to  this  queftion,  we  have  no  fuf- 
ficient  data  from  which  to  argue,  and  there- 
fore mull  acquiefce  in  our  utter  ignorance ; 
fatisfied  that  the  Maker  and  Judge  of  all  will 
do  that  which  is  right. 
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THE 

INTRODUCTION; 

Containing  the  Outlines  of  the  Philofophical 
Doffirine  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Souls 
of  Men , &c. 

^IpRUE  Religion,  which  confifts  in  the 
obfervance  of  juft  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  life,  and  of  reafonable  expectations 
after  death,  is  neceflarily  founded  on  a juft 
knowledge  of  God,  of  ourfelves,  and  our 
lituation.  But  it  was  naturally  impoflible 
that  mankind,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
Ihould  attain  to  juft  notions  on  thefe  fubjedts. 
It  could  not  be,  but  that  the  philofophy  of 
the  world  around  us,  and  the  various  fubftances 
that  compofe  it,  fhould  precede  the  know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  and  efpecially  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  the  maker  of  all  things.  And 
the  very  flow  progrefs  that  mankind  have 
made  in  the  true  philofophy  of  the  external 
world,  our  acquaintance  with  which  is  at 
prefent  but  very  imperfect,  and  all  the  great 
difcoveries  recent,  is  fuflicient  to  convince 
any  perfon,  who  knows  what  philofophy  is, 
and  how  ready  men  always  are  to  fpeculate 
upon  every  fubjedt,  and  to  attach  themfelves 
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to  general  principles , falfe  as  well  as  true,  of 
what  importance  it  was  that  the  univerfaj 
parent  fhould  make  fome  provifion  for  his 
offspring  in  thefe  refpedts  ; by  imparting  to 
them  that  information,  which,  in  their  cir- 
cuinftances,  it  was  abfolutely  impoffible  they 
fhould  have  acquired.  Without  this  fea- 
fonable  affiftance,  very  abfurd  notions  would 
unavoidably  have  been  formed,  and  foolifh 
and  pernicious  practices  would  have  been 
the  confequence  of  them, 

It  is  not  from  theory  only,  but  from  un- 
queftionable  faffs,  that  we  are  authorifed 
to  pronounce  in  this  manner.  All  authentic 
hiftory  fliows  us,  that  when  mankind,  un, 
furn idled  with  the  rudiments  of  juft  pre- 
vious knowledge,  did  fpeculate  concerning 
the  ftrudture  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of 
it;  concerning  their  own  nature,  and  future 
deftination,  and  efpecially  the  nature  and 
moral  government  of  God,  they  did  adopt  the 
wildeft  and  moft  extravagant  fyftems  ima- 
ginable ; and  that  the  religion  they  thus 
made  for  themfelves,  gave  a fandtion  to  fuch 
practices  as  exceedingly  debafed  their  natures, 
and  funk  them  to  the  loweft  degree  of  de- 
pravity, vice,  and  wretchednefs.  That  the 
religions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  efpeci- 
ally thofe  of  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  were 
of  this  pernicious  kind,  no  perfon  acquaint- 
ed with  hiftory  will  deny. 

It  is,  likewife,  no  lefs  evident  from  hiftory, 
that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  influence  of 

few 
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feW  fundamental  truths,  communicated  by 
God  to  men,  that  the  mifchievous  tendency 
of  the  various  pagan  religions  has,  in  fad:, 
been  counteracted*  and  it  is  from  thefe  alone 
we  are  to  expeCt  the  future  prevalence  of 
found  knowledge,  virtue*  and  happinefs.  I 
do  not  fay,  however*  that  no  juft  principles  of 
religion  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  men 
unaffifted  by  revelation,  but  that  this  know- 
ledge would  have  been  acquired  very  late,  not 
till  error,  fuperftition,  and  vice,  had  become 
too  prevalent  and  inveterate * and  fome  im- 
portant religious  truths,  I may  venture  to  fay, 
would  never  have  been  acquired  at  all. 

That  there  is  one  God * who  made  the  world* 
and  all  things  in  it,  and  who  governs  it  by 
his  providence*  who  loves  virtue,  and  will  re- 
ward it  * who  hates  vice,  and  will  puni£h  it  * 
are  truths  too  fublime  to  have  been  invefti-* 
gated  by  human  fpeculation.  On  the  con- 
trary* a various  and  abfurd  polytheifm , lead-, 
ing  to  the  moil  abotninable  and  horrid  rites* 
was  the  immediate  confequence  of  the  wild, 
undirected  fpeculations  of  men  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world.  The  religion  of 
the  Patriarchs  and  Jews,  which  alone  con- 
tained the  great  truths  above-mentioned,  was 
a moft  feafonable  check  upon  the  polytheifm 
of  the  Eaft,  which  was  of  the  moft  flagiti- 
ous and  horrid  kind.  And  it  has  been 
owing  to  chriftianity,  and  to  nothing  elfe, 
that  the  fame  great  and  generous  principles 
have  now  fpread  into  this  Weftern  part  of 
U 3 the 
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the  world,  overturning  the  polytheifm  that 
prevailed  in  it  before,  and  bidding  fair,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecies  of  the  gofpel,  to 
diffufe  their  beneficial  influence  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  incapacity  of  mankind,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  for  Speculating  concerning 
their  own  nature,  or  that  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  therefore  the  real  importance  of 
revelation,  is  in  nothing  more  confpicuous 
than  in  its  appearing  (now  that  we  are  fome- 
what  better  prepared  to  form  a judgment 
concerning  thefe  fubjedts)  that  the  dodtrines 
of  revelation  only  prove  to  be  truly  rational , 
and  all  the  ingenious  {peculations  of  men, 
how  fpecious  foever,  are  found  to  be  all  chi- 
merical and  vain;  being  contradicted  by  the 
appearances  of  nature. 

This  is  in  nothing  more  evident,  than  in 
the  dodtrine  concerning  human  nature . The 
dodtrines  of  the  ancient  philofophy  on  this 
fubjedt,  even  thofe  that  have  been  in  fome 
meafure  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  virtue, 
will  by  no  means  ftand  the  left  of  juft  rea- 
soning; whereas,  the  Ample  dodtrine  of  reve- 
lation ftands  uncontradidted  by  any  natural 
appearance  whatever  ; and  by  this  means 
proves  its  origin  from  the  God  of  all  truth . 

The  dodtrine  of  the  fcripture  is,  that  God 
made  man  of  the  duft  of  the  ground , and  by 
Amply  animating  this  organized  matter,  made 
him  that  living,  percipient,  and  intelligent 
being  that  he  is.  According  to  revelation, 

death 
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i death  is  a ftate  of  reft  and  infenfibility,  and 
our  only*  though  fure  hope  of  a future  life, 
is  founded  on  the  dodrine  of  the  refurredlion 
of  the  whole  man9  at  fome  diftant  period ; this 
affurance  being  fufficiently  confirmed  to  us, 
both  by  the  evident  tokens  of  a divine  com- 
miffion  attending  the  perfons  who  delivered 
the  dodrine,  and  efpecially  by  the  adual  re- 
furredion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  is  more  au- 
thentically attefted  than  any  other  fad  in 
hiftory. 

On  the  contrary,  the  dodrine  of  philofo- 
phy  on  this  fubjed  is,  that  there  are  two  dif- 
tinft  principles  in  man,  a body , and  a foul \ the 
latter  of  which  comes  from  heaven,  and  re- 
turns to  it  again,  when  the  body  dies ; and 
confequently,  that  the  body  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  whole  ?nan , that  it  is  very  impro- 
perly called  a part  of  him ; being,  in  fad, 
an  incumbrance  to  the  percipient  and  think- 
ing fubftance,  which  alone  is  himfelf ; and  we 
only  begin  to  live  to  purpofe,  when  we  are 
difengaged  from  thefe  impediments  to  our 
highly  adive  powers. 

Contrary  as  this  fyftem  is  to  all  appearances 
whatever,  as  I have  fhewn  at  large  in  the  pre- 
ceding treatife,  it  has  been  to  an  attentive 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  chiefly,  and  not  fo 
much  to  the  confideration  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, that  we  are  indebted  for  the  downfall 
of  it.  We  there  find  a total  and  remarkable 
filence  concerning  the  unembodied fate  of  man . 
Death  is  there  confidered  as  a ftate  of  obli~ 
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vion  and  infenfibility,  and  it  is  only  at  the? 
general  refurredtion  of  the  human  race,  thas 
the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  the  punishments 
of  vice,  are  expreflly  laid  to  commence . 

Thefe  circum fiances  are  fo  Striking  in 
the  fyftem  of  revelation,,  that  divines  (and 
not  philofophers)  were  firft  convinced,  that, 
though  man  has  a foul  diftindt  from  his  body, 
its  powers,  of  perception  and  action  depend 
upon  the  body,,  and  that  the  whole  man  is  in 
a ftate  of  infenfibility  from  death  to  the  re^ 
furrection.  After  this,  we  difcover  that  na- 
tural phenomena  intirely  favour  the  fame 
conclusion,  and  that,'  had  we  known  nothing 
of  man  but  what  we  fee  of  him  here,  we  muffc 
neceflarily  have  formed  the  fame,  judgment ; 
and  that  death  would  be  followed  by  the  ut- 
ter extinction  of  all  our. percipient  and  intel- 
lectual powers. 

This  having  been  the  ftate  of  opinions  for 
a confiderable  time,  and  the  foul  having  ferv- 
ed  no  other  purpofe  but  that  of  an  hypothecs 
(being  deemed  incapable  of  fubfifting,  or  at 
leaft  o iatling  by  itfelf).  we  are  encouraged  to 
lay  afide  all  prejudice,  and  examine  whether 
this  hypothefis  of  a foul,  diftindt  from  the 
body,  be  favoured  by  fact  and  appearances. 
Finding  it  not  to  be  favoured  by  any  one  fact, 
or  appearance  in  nature,  I have  ventured  to 
reject  it  altogether;  and  here,  and  here  only, 
I find  a perfect  confonancy  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation,  and  the  dictates  of  na- 
tural reafom 
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Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I am  tempted 
to  extend  my  views,  and  confider  the  whole 
philofophical  fyftem,  of  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  foul  makes  a part ; endeavouring  to  trace 
it  from  its  fource,  and  to  fhew  the  mifchiev- 
ous  effects  that  have  followed  from  incorpo- 
rating a thing  of  lo  heterogeneous  a nature 
into  the  fyftem  of  Revelation. 

The  importance  of  thefe  inquiries  muft  be 
evident  to  any  perfon  who  attends  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge  and  good  fenfe  in  the 
world.  For  if  the  general  body  of  chriftians 
retain  any  doctrine  as  effential  to  revealed  re- 
ligion, which  true  philofophy  {hall  prove  to 
be  adually  falfe,  the  confequence  will  be, 
that  the  whole  fyftem  will  be  rejeded  by 
thofe  who  confider  that  tenet  as  an  infepara- 
ble  part  of  it.  So  greatly  doth  it  behove  us, 
that  chriflian  knowledge  i hould  keep  pace  with 
philofophicoL 

A conjedure  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
opinion  of  a foul  difindf  from  the  body  of  man 
was  advanced  in  the  preceding  treatife.  I 
{hall  now  obferve,  that  after  the  foul  had,  for 
reafons  there  afiigned,  been  conceived  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  air , or  firey  to  go  above  the 
clouds , and  to  have  come  down  from  thence , all 
which  opinions  have  an  eafy  connexion,  we 
find  the  following  more  extended  philofo- 
phical fyftem  ereded  on  this  bafis.  All  ac- 
counts prove,  that  it  was  firft  eftablifhed  in 
the  Oriental  part  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
was  thence  diffufed  through  Europe,  but  it 

was 
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was  held  with  confiderable  variations  every 
where. 

There  have  exifted  from  eternity  two  prin- 
ciples, effentially  different  from,  and  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  God  and  matter ; the  former 
an  intelligent  and  perfectly  good  being,  ge- 
nerally compared  to  light,  the  other  the 
fource  of  all  evil,  and  generally  compared  to 
darknefs . Either  from  eternity,  or  in  time, 
there  iffued  from  the  fupreme  intelligence 
various  inferior  intelligences.  This  produc- 
tion was  by  way  of  .efflux,  or  emanation  from 
himfelf  it  being  an  inaifputable  maxim,  that 
nothing  can  come  from  nothing . Thefe  intelli- 
gences occupied  the  region  of  light,  bounded 
by  that  of  darknefs,  which  lay  below  it.  The 
fecond  principle,  or  matter,  was  by  fome  re- 
prefented  as  wholly  inert,  but  by  others  it 
was  faid  to  be  animated,  or  to  have  a pecu- 
liar foul. 

Some  of  the  inferior  intelligences  having 
finned,  and  forfeited  their  rank  in  the  re- 
gions of  light,  were  condemned  to  affume 
material  bodies,  feveral  of  which  they  fome- 
times  animated  in  fucceffion,  till  by  this 
courfe  of  fuffering  and  purgation,  they  were 
fufficiently  purified  from  their  original  lfains 
after  which  they  were  to  re-afcend  to  the  re- 
gions of  light,  and  be  finally  abforbed  into 
the  fupreme  mind  from  which  they  iffued. 

For  the  purpofe  of  forming  thefe  material 
bodies,  and  preparing  a habitable  world  for 
their  reception,  there  was  a peculiar  emana- 
tion 
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Lion  from  the  fupreme  mind,  ora  fecond  God* 
ftnce  the  prefent  habitable  world,  contain- 
ing a mixture  of  good  and  evil,  could  not 
come  from  a being  perfectly  good.  Others, 
however,  fuppofed,  that  this  peculiar  emana- 
tion was  prior  to  all  others,  and  co-eternal 
with  the  fupreme  mind. 

The  moft  considerable  variation  in  this 
fyftem  refpedis  the  origin  of  matter . For 
fome  did  not  fuppofe  it  to  be  eternal,  but,  like 
all  other  things,  to  have  iffued  dir  eddy,  or 
indirectly,  from  the  one  great  original  being, 
and  fource  of  all  exiftence;  and,  therefore, 
that  this  alfo  will,  at  length,  be  re-abforbed, 
and  nothing  will  exift  but  the  Divine  Being 
himfelf. 

The  next  conftderable  variation  is,  that 
fome  reprefen t the  defcent  of  fouls  into  bo- 
dies, to  have  been  at  the  fame  time  a fin , and  a 
funijhment ; thofe  fouls  having  fir  ft  been  fmit- 
ten  with  a deftre  to  animate  fuch  bodies,  for 
the  fake  of  the  corporeal  pieafures  they  might 
enjoy  in  them. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a fyftem,  which, 
though  founded  on  nothing  but  imagination, 
without  a fingle  fa£l>  or  appearance^  in  na- 
ture to  fupport  it,  has  dazzled  and  captivated 
the  philofophical  part  of  the  world  from  the 
earliefl  ages.  And,  though  the  humble 
fyftem  of  revelation  be  diametrically  oppoftte 
to  it,  in  all  its  parts;  reprefenting  one  God 
as  being  himfelf  the  maker  of  all  things, 
the  author  of  good  and  evil,  and  as  having 

made 
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made  man  of  the  dufi  of  the  earth , to  whicli 
he  is  to  return,  and  from  which  he  is  to  be 
raifed  at  laft;  and  though  this  fyftem  of  re- 
velation has  not  failed,  wherever  it  has  been 
received,  to  overturn  the  heathenijh  fyftem  in 
part,  much  of  it,  however,  was  unnaturally 
incorporated  into  chriftianity  in  early  times  ; 
and  there  are  no  fmall  remains  of  it  in  the 
chriftianity  of  the  prefent  time,  both  popifli 
and  proteftant,  as  will  abundantly  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  general  fpread  of 
this  philofpphical  fyftem,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  minds  of  the  Jews  were  long  uncon- 
taminated with  it.  The  dodtrine  of  revela- 
tion concerning  a future  life  for  njan,  de- 
pends upon  the  refur  redlion  of  the  dead,  and 
has  no  other  foundation  whatever.  No  other 
ground  of  hope  is  fo  much  as  hinted  at  in 
any  part  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament ; and 
though  it  is  poffible,  that  fome  of  the  learned 
Pharifees  in  our  Saviour’s  time  might  have 
been  infedied  with  other  notions,  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  or  from  the  Eaft,  they  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  then  known  to  the 
vulgar  among  the  Jewifh  nation,  as  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  the  death 
and  refurredtion  of  Lazarus. 

From  this  valuable  hiftory,  we  find  that 
Martha,  the  fifter  of  Lazarus,  had  no  hope 
refpedting  her  brother,  but  from  the  re  fur- 
redlion  of  the  lafl  day,  John  xi.  24.  and  our 
Lord  gives  her  no  confolation  but  on  the  fame 

ground** 
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ground.  I am  the  refurreffiion  and  the  life 
Had  the  notion  of  a feparate  foul,  releafed 
from  the  fetters  of  flefh,  and  enjoying  con- 
fummate  happinefs  in  another  life,  been 
known  to  them,  and  believed  by  them,  it 
could  not  but  have  been  uppermoft  in  their 
minds;  and  fome  mention  of  it,  or  fome 
allufion  to  it,  wxmld  certainly  have  been 
found  in  the  hiftory  : whereas  no  fuch  thing 
appears. 

This  belief  of  a refurredtion,  as  the  only 
foundation  of  a future  life,  evidently  exift- 
ing,  and  being  univerfally  received  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt,  but  that  it  muft  have  been  the  belief 
of  the  moft  early  Jews  and  Patriarchs.  And 
ftnce  this  doctrine  could  never  have  been  fug- 
gefted  by  any  appearance  in  nature,  it  muft 
have  been  derived  from  fome  original  reve^ 
lation,  probably  prior  to  the  flood. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  dodtrine  of  a 
refurredtion  appears  to  have  been  a part  of 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians  and  Chal- 
deans,  as  may  be  feen  in  Le  Clerc’s  edition  of 
Stanley’s  Bijtory  of  the  Chaldean  Religion,  and 
Beaufobre’s  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  in  his  excellent  Hijlory  of  Munich e- 
ifm ; but  it  feems  to  have  become  extindt  in 
time,  and  to  have  given  place  to  the  more 
flattering  account  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  and  its  future  deftination,  men- 
tioned above.  For  after  this,  it  is  remarkable, 
as  all  writers  acknowledge,  that  no  philofo- 
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pher  admitted  any  future  life  but  on  the  fup~ 
pofition  that  the  foul  furvived  the  body ; or 
admitted,  that  the  foul  furvived  the  body, 
who  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppole  that 
it  had  exifted  before  its  union  to  the  body, 
and  who  inferred,  that  it  would  furvive  the 
body  from  the  confideration  of  its  having 
pre-exifted  ? This,  then,  was  the  only  ground 
of  hope  on  the  heathen  fyjiem , as  oppofed  to 
that  which  revelation  holds  out  to  us,  and 
which,  though  utterly  inconfiftent  with  it, 
has  kept  its  place  along  with  it  in  almoft  all 
our  public  creeds  to  this  day. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Indian,  or  the  proper  Oriental 
Philofophy , • 


IT  is  in  the  Baft,  and  efpecially  in  the  em- 
^ pire  of  Indoftan,  where  the  fame  people, 
and  the  fame  government,  continued  for  many 
ages,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  genuine 
Oriental  philofophy  with  refpedt  to  the  foul. 
We  have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  all  an- 
cient writers,  that  the  fyftem  I have  men- 
tioned prevailed  there,  and  that  from  thence 
it  was  propagated  Weft  ward,  but  later  travel- 
lers into  thofe  countries  give  us-  the  moft  fa- 
tisfadlory  information  concerning  it.  It  is  at 

this 
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this  very  day  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  of  a great  part  of  the  Baft  $ 
and  the  attachment  of  thefe  people  to  it,  is 
exceeded  by  nothing  but  by  that  of  the  Jews 
to  theirs. 

Ramfay  * informs  us,  from  Abraham  Fo-r 
ger , concerning  the  religion  of  the  Bramins , 
and  Kerchers  Sina  Illujlrata>  that  the  Bra- 
mins believe  that  fouls  are  an  eternal  ema- 
nation from  the  Divine  eflence,  or  at  lead: 
that  they  were  produced  a long  time  before 
the  creation  of  the  world  ; that  in  this  pure 
ftate  they  finned,  and  from  that  time  are 
fent  into  the  bodies  of  men  and  beafts,  each 
according  to  its  defert ; fo  that  the  body 
which  the  foul  inhabits  refembles  a chaos 
or  prifon.  They  teach  that,  after  a certain 
number  of  tranfmigrations,  all  fouls  are  re- 
united to  their  original,  will  enter  into  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  become  divinities. 

The  Baudiftes  (fays  the  author  of  Ex - 
amen  du  Fatalifme  -f*)  a fed:  of  Indian  phi- 
lofophers,  fay  that  it  is  fenfual  fleafure  that 
weighs  down  the  foul,  corrupts  it,  and 
chains  it  to  matter  fo  that  the  foul,  in 
order  to  recover  its  natural  dignity,  muft 
make  itfelf  independent  of  the  wants  of  the 
body,  and  be  fenfible  of  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
the  pleafures  it  procures.  The  Baudiftes, 
therefore,  convinced  of  thefe  principles,  re- 
nounce pleafure,  the  world,  and  their  fami- 

* Travels  of  Cyrus,  p.  300,  i Vol,  i.  p.  213. 
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lies,  and  give  themfelves  up  to  contempla- 
tion, and  incredible  aufterities. 

Later  travellers  have  given  us  much  more 
extenfive  and  exaft  information  concerning 
the  religion  of  Indoftan ; and  in  them  we 
have  more  particulars  of  the  Oriental  fyftem 
Unfolded,  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  from  this  fource  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived their  boafted  wifdom,  and  the  chriftians 
the  frft  taint  that  was  given  to  their  purer 
principles.  T wo  Englifh  travellers  have  par- 
ticularly diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their 
attention  to  this  fubjeft,  Mr.  Holwell,  and 
Mr.  Dow,  who,  though  they  differ  in  fome 
particulars,  agree  fufficiently  in  many  things, 
for  which  I fhall  quote  them. 

Mr.  Holwell  gives  his  account  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hindoos,  from  the  Chartah 
Shade , which,  he  fays,  contains  a genuine 
uncontaminated  account  of  their  religion,  in 
cppofition  to  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade , which, 
he  fays,  is  a corruption  of  it*.  He  fums 
up  the  whole  in  the  following  manner  : 

“ That  there  is  oneGod, eternal,  omnifick, 
“ omnipotent,  and  omnifcient ; that  God, 
“ from  an  impulfe  of  love  and  goodnefs,  firft 
“ created  three  angelic  perfons,  to  whom  he 
**  gave  precedence,  though  not  in  equal  de- 
“ gree  ; that  he  afterwards,  from  the  fame 
“ impulfe,  created  an  angelic  hoft,  whom  he 
placed  in  fubjeilion  to  Birmah , his  firft 

* Inte.refling  Hjflorical  Events,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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**  created,  and  to  Biftnoo,  and  Sieb,  as  co~ 
44  adjutors  to  Birmah.  God  created  them  all 
44  free,  and  intended  that  they  fhould  all  be 
44  partakers  of  his  glory  and  beatitude,  on 
44  the  eafy  conditions  of  their  acknowledging 
44  him  as  their  Creator,  and  paying  obedience 
44  to  him,  and  to  the  three  primary  created 
44  perfonages  whom  he  had  put  over  them.” 

4 6 In  procefs  of  time,  a larger  portion  of 
44  the  angelic  hoft,  at  the  inftigation  of  Moi- 
44  fafoor,  and  others  of  their  chief  leaders, 
4,4  rebelled,  denied  the  fupremacy  of  their 
44  Creator,  and  refufed  obedience  to  his  com- 
44  mands.  In  confequence,  the  rebels  were 
44  excluded  heaven,  and  the  fight  of  their 
44  Creator,  and  doomed  to  languifh  for  ever 
44  in  forrow  and  darknels.  After  a time,  by 
44  the  intercefiion  of  the  three  primary,  and 
44  the  reft  of  the  faithful  angelic  beings,  God 
44  relented,  and  placed  the  delinquents  in  a 
44  lufferable  ftate  of  punifhment  and  proba- 
44  tion,  with  powers  to  regain  their  loft  hap- 
44  py  fituation.  For  that  purpofe,  a new  crea- 
44  tion  of  the  vifible  and  invifible  worlds 

inftantaneoufly  took  place,  deftined  for  the 
44  delinquents. 

44  The  new  creation  confifted  of  fifteen  re- 
44  gions,  feven  below,  and  feven  above  the 
44  terraqueous  globe,  and  this  globe  is  the 
44  laft,  and  chief  place  of  punifhment,  pur- 
44  gation  and  trial.  Mortal  bodies  were  pre- 
44  pared  by  God  for  the  rebel  angels,  in  which 
44  they  were  for  a fpace  to  be  imprifoned,  and 
Vol,  I#  X “ fubjedt 
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“ fubjedt  to  natural  and  moral  evils,  more 
or  lefs  painful,  in  proportion  to  their 
“ original  guilt;  and  through  which  they 
“ were  doomed  to  transmigrate,  under  eigh- 
“ ty-nine  different  forms,  the  iaft  into  that 
• ‘ of  man,  when  the  powers  of  the  animat- 
ff  ing  rebel  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  be  enlarg- 
€(  ed,  equal  to  the  ftate  of  their  firft  creation. 
■c  The  rebel  leaders  had  power  given  them 
tc  of  God  to  enter  the  eight  regions  of  pu- 
<e  nifhment  and  probation,  and  the  faithful 
€<  angelic  fpirits  had  permiffion  occafionally 
“ to  defcend  to  thofe  regions,  to  guard  the 
“ delinquents  againft  the  future  attempts  of 
‘c  their  leaders.  Confequently,  the  fouls, 
tc  or  fpirits,  which  animate  every  mortal 
f<  form  are  delinquent  angels , in  a ftate  of 
“ puaifhment,  for  a lapfe  from  innocence  in 
“ a pre-exiftent  ftate 

In  this  fummary  the  word  creation  is  made 
ufe  of  by  lyir.  Holwell ; but  in  the  work  from 
which  the  fummary  is  made,  it  is  faid,  that 
16  the  eternal  One  formed  the  angelic  hoft,  in 
?f  part,  of  his  own  eff'encef”  It  is  alfo  faid;]:, 
that  the  rebel  angels  were  driven  from  hea- 
ven into  the  Onderah , or  interfe  darknefs , the 
origin  of  which,  not  being  mentioned,  may 
fe  fuppofed  to  have  been  from  all  eternity; 
and  it  is  no  where  faid  in  this  account,  that 
any  thing  was  made  from  nothing. 

* Interefting  Events,  vol.  ii.  p,  6p,  8 cc. 

+ p.  35.  % p-  44: 
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««  It  is  an  eftablilhed  dodrine,”  he  fays 
of  the  Aught  or  rah  Bhade,  that  the  three 
“ primary  created  perfonages,  as  well  as  the 
■**  reft  of  the  heavenly  angelic  faithful  fpirits, 
“ have,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
“ permiffion  given  them  by  God,  defcended 
“ to  the  place  of  punifhment,  and  have  vo- 
luntarily  fubjeded  themfelves  to  the  feel- 
“ ings  of  natural  and  moral  evil  for  the  fake 
of  their  delinquent  brethren.” 

Thefe  extracts  from  Mr.  Holwell  contain  a 
pretty  full  detail  of  moft  of  the  tenets  that  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  Iketch  of  the  Oriental 
fyftem,  Some  other  particulars  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Dow. 

According  to  him  the  Beda’s , written  in 
the  Shanfcritt  language,  are  faid  to  have  been 
colleded  by  Beafs,  who  divided  them  into 
four  diftind  parts,  four  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  years  before  1776  of  the 
chriftian  sra-f.  “ The  Hindoos,”  he  fays, 
“ are  divided  into  two  feds,  the  followers  of 
**  the  dcdrine  of  the  Bedang , and  thofe  who 
“ adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Neadirfen 
*c  The  Bedang  is  an  expofition  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Beda’s  by  Beafs  Muni.  It 
“ was  revived  fome  ages  after  by  Serrider 
“ Swami.  Almoft  all  the  Hindoos  of  the 
“ Decan,  and  thofe  of  the  Malabar  and  Co- 

*P,7i. 

+ Diflertation  prefixed  to  his  Hiftoryof  Hindoftan,p.  27. 

I P.38. 
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“ romandel  coafts  are  of  the  fed  of  the  Be-* 
“ dang*.,? 

According  to  the  Bedang,  “ affeflion  dwell- 
“ ed  with  God  from  all  eternity.  It  was  of 
“ three  different  kinds,  the  creative,  pre- 
“ ferving , and  dejlruffiive . The  firft  is  re- 
“ prefented  by  Brimha , the  fecond  by  Bijhen , 
<e  and  the  third  by  Shibat.  The  affedion  of 
€<  God  then  produced  power,  and  power,  at 
€t  a proper  conjuncture  of  time,  and  fate,  em- 

braced  goodnefs,  and  produced  matter . The 
li  three  qualities  then,  ading  upon  matter, 
**  produced  the  univerfe  -f*.  According  to 
this  fyftetn,  fince  nothing  is  faid  to  be  made 
out  of  nothing,  matter  muft  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a kind  of  generation  from  beings 
whofe  fubftance  was  originally  derived  from 
God  himfelf,  which  was  agreeable  to  the 
avowed  opinion  of  the  Cabalifts. 

“ God  feeing  the  earth  in  full  bloom  call- 
“ ed  forth  intellect,  which  he  endued  with 
“ various  organs  and  fhapes,  to  form  a diver- 
**  fity  of  animals  upon  the  earth.  Intelled 
“ is  a portion  of  the  great  foul  of  the  univerfe , 
“ breathed  into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them 
“ for  a certain  time.  After  death  it  animates 
<c  ether  bodies,  or  returns  like  a drop  into 
“ that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  firft 
“ rofe,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  fouls  of 
f‘  the  good.  But  thofe  of  the  wicked  are 
H after  death  immediately  clothed  with  a 

* P.  38.  tP.  41. 
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*tf  body  of  fire,  earth,  and  akafh”  (a  fubtle 
ethereal  matter,  from  whence  the  Greeks 
probably  had  their  notion  of  the  materia 
prima ) “ in  which  they  are  for  a time  pu- 
**  nifhed  in  hell.  After  this  they  animate 
other  bodies,  and  when  they  are  arrived  at 
“ a ftate  of  purity,  they  are  abforbed  into 
“ God.  This  abforbed  ftate  is  a participa- 
tion  of  the  divine  nature,  where  confci- 
<c  oufnefs  is  loft  in  blifs  *. — At  length  all 
things  will  be  involved  in  fire,  and  the 
“ world  reduced  to  afhes.  God  will  then 
“ exift  alone,  for  matter  will  be  totally  anni- 
*4  hilated  *f*.”  This  dodtrine  of  a final  con- 
flagration was  adopted  by  the  Stoics. 

“ The  more  learned  Bramins,”  he  fays 
<c  maintain  that  hell  is  a mere  bugbear  to 
**  terrify  the  vulgar ; for  that  God  has  no 
<€  paftion,  but  benevolence ; and  men  are 
never  punifhed  for  their  vices,  but  by  the 
“ natural  confequences  of  their  addons.” 
This  we  find  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  all  the  Greek  philofophers,  without  ex- 
ception.  Such  are  the  dodtrines  of  the 

Bedang. 

The  Neadirfen  is  not  reckoned  fo  ancient  as 
the  Bedang,  but  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  Goutam,  near  four  thoufand  years  ago, 
and  is  received  as  facred  in  Bengal,  and  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  Indoftan,  but  is  re- 
jedted  by  the  reft  §. 

* p-  44-  4 p-  45-  t p-  5o«  § p’  56* 
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According  to  this  fyftem,  “ the  foul  is  a 
**  vital  principle,  a fubtle  element,  which 
pervades  all  things,  diftiridt  from  organ!- 
zation,  and  vital  motion  *. 

**  Five  things,”  he  fays,  “ muil,  of  neceffi- 
ty  be  eternal,  the  firft  is  the  great  foulx 
which  is  immaterial  and  invifible ; the  fe- 
tc  cond  is  the  vital foul,  which  he  fuppofes  to 
“ be  material,  poffeffed  of /the  following  pro- 
“ perties,  number,  quality,  motion,  con- 
tra&ion, extenfion,  divifibility,  perception, 
“ pleafure,  pain,  defire,  averfion,  accidents, 
g‘  and  power.  Upon  the  difference  of  the 
4C  vital  foul  from  the  great  foul,  the  followers 
of  the  Bedang  and  Neadirfen  principally 
“ differ  f*.  From  this  vital  foul  arifes  all 
“ evil  jV* 

It  is  remarkable,,  that  we  find  the  fame  dif- 
ference  of  opinion  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Stoics  maintaining  that  inferior  intelligences 
are  detached  from  th tfupreme  mind  itjelf  and 
are  to  be  abforbed  into  it  again  ; whereas 
other  fed:s  make  the  human  foul  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  a prin- 
ciple diftin£t  from  the  fupreme  mind,  or  to 
be  compofed  in  part  of  the  one,  and  in  part 
of  the  other. 

“ The  third  eternal  principle  is  time,  and 
**  duration,  the  fourth  is  J pace  and  extenfion , 
*c  the  fifth  is  akafh,  a fubtle  and  pure  ele- 
ment,  which  fills  up  the  vacuum  of  fpace, 

P.  58.  f Ibid  • | Ibid. 
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*c  and  is  compounded  of  quantities  infinitely 
fmall,  indivifible,  and  perpetual.  God/5  he 
fays,  “ can  neither  make  nor  unmake  thefe 
atoms  ; but  they  are  in  other  refpeCts  to- 
tally  fubfervient  to  his  pleafure. 

“ God,  at  certain  feafons,  endues  thefe 
“ atoms  with  plafticity,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  arrange  themfelves  into  the  four  grofs 
“ elements  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 

*c  And  thefe  atoms,  being  from  the  begin- 
€C  nin-g  formed  by  God  into  the  feeds  of  all 
**  productions,  the  vital  foul  aflociated  with 
*c  them  ; fo  that  animals  and  plants  of  va- 
c<  rious  kinds  were  produced  upon  the  free  of 
“ the  earth.  The  fuperiority  of  man,  ac- 
ie  cording  to  this  philofophy,  confifts  in  the 
“ finer  organization  of  his  parts.55 

<c  The  doCtrines  of  tranfmigration  and  ab- 
forption  into  the  Deity  he  holds  in  com- 
mon  with  others  *.55 

“ He  maintains,  that  the  world  is  fubjeCfc 
to  fucceflive  diflolutions  and  renovations, 
€C  at  certain  ftated  periods.  He  divides  thefe 
€C  revolutions  into  the  lefler  and  the  greater. 
€C  At  the  lefler  the  world  will  be  confumed 
-**  by  fire,  and  the  elements  will  be  jumbled 
* * together ; and  after  a certain  fpace  of  time 
**  they  will  again  refume  their  former  or- 
“ der  •f*.55  This,  alfo,  was  the  doCfrine  of 
dome  of  the  Greek  feds. — “ Thefe  repeated 
“ diflolutions  and  renovations,55  Mr.  Dow 

* t P.  66.  - 
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fays,  “ have  furnifhed  a moft  ample  field 
“ for  the  invention  of  the  Bramins.  Many 
*c  allegorical  fyftems  of  creation  are,  on  this 
u account,  contained  in  the  Shaders,  and  it 
was  for  this  reafon  that  fo  many  different 
*c  accounts  of  the  cofmogony  of  the  Hin- 
doos  have  been  promulgated  in  Europe; 
“ fome  travellers  adopting  one  fyftem,  and 
es  fome  another 

The  do&rine  of  the  reftitution  of  all  thing3 
is  alfo  found  farther  to  the  Raft.  F.  Longo- 
bardi,  in  his  treatife  concerning  a learned  feci 
in  China,  obferves,  that  it  is  a do&rine  of 
theirs,  that  this  univerfe  will  expire,  and 
“ all  things  in  it.  All  things  fhall  return  to 
“ their  fir  ft  principle,  which  fhall  produce 
“ another  world,  after  the  fame  manner  ; 
“ and  this  alfo  ending,  another  will  fucceed, 
and  fo  another  without  end  •f*.” 

The  curious  reader  will  be  amufed  with 
feeing  a manifeft  refemblance  between  the 
mythological  fyftem  of  Indoftan  and  that  of 
Greece  in  feveral  other  refpedts,  befides  thofe 
which  I have  had  occafton  to  point  out. 

It  appears  from  the  tenets  of  the  early 
chriftian  heretics,  which  are  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Eaft,  that  an  opinion  was  entertained  by  fome 
of  them,  that  the  intelligence  employed  to 
make  the  world  became  puffed  up  with  pride, 

* P.  66. 
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and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  fupreme 
mind.  The  following  is  the  account  that 
Mofheim  gives  of  the  Oriental  fiyilem  in  ge- 
neral, as  it  was  entertained  by  many  about 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity, 
and  which  the  reader  may  compare  with  the 
preceding  accounts. 

“ According  to  the  Oriental  philofophers, 
“ the  eternal  nature,  infinitely  perfed:,  and 
“ infinitely  happy,  having  dwelt  from  ever- 
“ Tailing  in  profound  folitude,  produced  at 
“ length  from  itfelf  two  minds  of  different 
“ fexes,  which  refembled  the  fupreme  parent 
“ in  the  mo.fl  perfect  manner.  From  the  pro- 
“ lific  union  of  thefe  two  beings  arofe  others, 
“ which  were  alfo  followed  by  fucceeding 
t€  generations  ; fo  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  a 
€C  celefiial  family  was  formed  in  the  pleroma . 
“ This  divine  progeny  being  immutable  in 
“ its  nature,  and  above  the  power  of  mor- 
“ tality,  was  called  by  the  philofophers  ceon. 
“ How  many  in  number  thefe  oeons  were, 
“ was  a point  much  controverted  among  the 
“ Oriental  fages.” 

“ Beyond  the  manfions  of  light  lies  a rude 
te  mafs  of  matter , agitated  by  innate,  irregular 
“ motions.  One  of  the  celefiial  natures  de- 
<c  lcending  from  the  pleroma,  either  by  a 
“ fortuitous  impulfe,  or  by  the  divine  mind, 
(C  reduced  into  order  this  unfeemly  mafs, 
“ created  men  and  inferior  animals  of  dif- 
“ ferent  kinds,  and  corrected  its  malignity, 
“ by  mixing  with  it  a certain  portion  of 

“ divine 
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“ divine  light.  This  author  of  the  world  i£ 
“ diftinguifhed  from  the  fupreme  Deity  by 
**  the  name  of  demiurge . His  character  is  a 
c‘  compound  of  fhining  qualities,  and  infup-^ 
“ portable  arrogance.  He  claims  dominion 

over  the  new  world  he  has  formed*  as  his 
ic  fovereign  right,  and,  excluding  the  Deity 
“ from  all  concern  in  it,  demands  from  man- 
“ kind,  for  himfelf  and  aflociates,  divine 
u honours 

This  was  the  fpecies  of  Oriental  philofophy 
adopted  by  the  early  Gnoftics,  who  maintain- 
ed that  this  imperious  demiurge  was  the  god 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  law  of 
Mofes.  And  Mofheim  fays  J*,  that  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  was  of  fome  ufe  to  chrif- 
tianity  in  combating  thefe  Gnoftics,  and 
afierting,  that  the  maker  of  the  world,  though 
not  the  fupreme  mind  himfelf,  was  a bene- 
volent being. 

One  practical,  and  horrid  confequence  of 
the  notion  of  the  evil  nature  of  matter , and 
of  its  ferving  for  a clog  or  prifon  to  the  foul* 
we  fee  in  the  difpofition  to  mortify  the  body, 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  the  Eaft;  where  the 
Fakeers  torment themfelves  in  themoft  fhock- 
ing  manner.  The  fame  notions  led  to  the 
•' mortification  of  the  fleflo  in  thofe  chriftians  that 
adopted  them,  viz.  falling,  corporal  penance, 
abftinence  from  marriage,  folitude,  filence, 
and  various  other  aufterities* 

* Ecclefiaflical  Hift  v.  i.  p.  73.  t Differtations,  p<  ig. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Chaldeans. 

OUR  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Perfians  and  Chaldeans  is  very 
imperfedt,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  our  know- 
ledge of  that  of  the  Egyptians  is  fo  ; the  peo- 
ple having  been  fubjugated,  their  priefts  dif- 
perfed,  and  no  writings  of  their  own  having 
come  down  to  us.  But  it  appears  fufiiciently 
from  the  collections  of  learned  men,  that  the 
religion  of  this  part  of  the  world  was  con- 
tained within  the  fame  general  outlines  with 
the  Oriental  fyftem  above  defcribed. 

According  to  Zoroaffer,  fays  Beaufobre, 
(in  his  Hijlory  of  Manic heiftn *)  God,  who 
“ is  felf-exiftent,  before  all  ages,  formed  the 
“ world  of  pure  and  happy  fpirits,  the  fame 
“ that  the  Valentinians  called  aeons,  the  in- 
“ telllgences  of  the  Platonifts,  and  the  angels 
“ of  the  Jews  and  chrifti-ans.  Three  thou- 
tc  fand  years  after  he  fent  his  will,  under  the 
“ form  of  a glorious  light,  and  which  ap- 
“ peared  in  the  figure  of  a man,  accompani- 
<(  ed  by  feventy  of  the  moft  honourable  of 
“ the  angels.  Then  were  formed  the  fun, 
“ moon,  liars,  and  men.  Three  thoufimd 

* Vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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“ years  after  evil  appeared,  when  God  form- 
“ ed  this  lowTer  world,  bounded  by  the 
“ vortex  of  the  moon,  where  the  empire  of" 
<c  evil  and  of  matter  ceafes.  The  Magi,  he 
“./■fays’*,  thought  matter  animated,  and  had 
“ a power  of  producing  from  itfelf  an  in- 
“ finity  of  beings,  partaking  of  its  imper- 
“ feCtions,  This  matter,  according  to  the 
“ Magi,  lay  in  the  lowed:  regions  •f*.” 

It  is  faid  by  fome,  that  the  original  Magi 
believed,  that  God  only  was  from  eternity, 
and  that  darknefs  had  been  created^.  But 
Zoroafter  appears  to  have  held  two  eternal 
principles  §. 

All  this  fufficiently  agrees  with  the  account 
of  the  Oriental  philofophy  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
publiffied  with  many  corrections  and  addi- 
tions by  Le  Clerc.  From  this  treatife  it  ap- 
pears too,  that  the  doCtrines  of  the  defcent  and 
tranfmigratmi  of  human  fouls  was  part  of  this 
philofophy.  The  foul,  it  is  faid||,  defend- 
ing from  the  region  of  light  into  this  body, 
if  it  behave  well,  returns  to  the  light  from 
which  it  came*  but  if  it  behave  ill,  it  is  fent 
to  aftillworfe  fituation,  according  to  its  de- 
fert. 

The  Chaldeans  thought,  that  there  was  an 
intelligent  principle  in  the  ftars  and  planets, 
the  latter  of  which  are  called  •uKa.va^va.  in 
the  oracles  of  Zoroafter**. 

* P.  1 68.  t P-  175*  t p*  iT°- 

§ P-172*  II  p--36- 

**  Le  Clerc's  Index  Philologicus.  Stella. 
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Some  of  the  Perfians  thought,  that  there 
were  two  gods,  of  different  natures,  the  one 
good,  called  Horomazes , and  the  other  evil, 
called  Arimanhts , the  one  refembling  light, 
and  the  other  darknefs ; and  that  in  the  me- 
dium between  thefe  was  Mithras , who  was 
therefore  called  the  Mediator* . This  MiT 
thras  feems  to  correfpond  to  the  Bir/nah  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  of  Plato  $ being  a 
peculiar  emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  formation  of  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  was  fuppofed  by  philofophiz- 
ing  chriftians  to  be  the  fame  with  ChriJK 

SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Introduction  of  the  Oriental  Philofphy 
into  Greece, 

E may  clearly  diftinguifh  feveral  pe- 
riods of  philofophy  in  Greece,  the 
firft  before  they  began  to  fpeculate  much, 
and  while  they  retained  a general  idea,  derived 
from  tradition,  but  mixed  with  many  fables, 
of  a God,  a providence,  and  a future  flate ; 
the fecond  when  they  began  to  fpeculate  with- 
out much  foreign  affiftance,  or  neglecting  and 
defpifing  it,  when  they  rejected  all  belief  of 
a God  or  future  life ; the  third  when  they 
gdopted  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  philo- 

* lb.  p.  *05, 

fophy. 
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fophy,  either  in  its  more  imperfeCt  ftate  from 
Egypt,  or  when  it- was  more  ripened  into  a 
fyftem  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Eaft. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  philofophy  in  Greece 
in  its  moft  fplendid  time,  after  the  age  of 
Socrates,  and  in  this  ftate  it  continued  till  near 
the  age  of  Auguftus,  when  every  thing  in  the 
whole  fyftem  that  could  poffibly  influence  the 
conduct  of  men  funk  into  contempt,  and  was 
confidered  as  a pleafing  dream.  But  after  the 
fpread  of  chriftianity,  fome  of  the  feds  which 
inculcated  a ftriCter  regard  to  morals,  and 
favoured  elevation  of  foul,  as  that  of  Plato, 
and  the  Stoics,  were  revived.  In  a much 
later  period  fucceeded  the  revival  of  the  Arif- 
totelian  philofophy,  by  the  fchoolmen,  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  Defcartes. 

Of  the  ftate  of  mere  tr  adit  ton  in  Greece 
we  know  very  little ^ but  of  the  period  of  the 
aiheijlical  philofophy  we  have  pretty  diftind: 
accounts,  as  it  fubiifted  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Oriental,  and  was  often  the 
more  prevalent  of  the  two,  though  even  this 
fpecies  of  philofophy  borrowed  fomething 
from  the  Oriental  fyftem. 

It  is  expreffly  afferted  by  Ariftotle,  and 
others,  fays  Mr.  Toland  *,  that  “ the  moft 
“ ancient  Greek  philofpphers  did  not  dream 
“ of  any  principle,  or  affiliating  fpirit  in  the 

univerfe  itfelf,  no  more  than  in  any  of  the 
<<  parts  thereof ; but  explained  all  the  phe- 
<c  nomena  of  nature  by  matter  and  local 
* Letters  to  Serena,  p.  22. 
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**  motion,  levity  and  gravity,  or  the  like * 
and  rejected  all  that  the  poets  faid  of  God, 
f*  demons,  fouls,  ghofts,  heaven,  hell,  vi- 
fc  fions,  prophecies,  and  miracles,  &c.  as 
((  fables  invented  at  pleafure,  and  fidlions 
to  divert  their  readers.” 

That  the  dodtrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  was  not  of  Grecian  origin,  may  be 
concluded  even  without  hiftorical  evidence  (of 
which*  however,  there  is  abundance)  from 
fhe  circumftances  of  the  thing*  it  being  al- 
ways accompanied  with  other  opinions,  which 
were  certainly  of  Oriental  extraction.  All  the 
philofophers  who  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  believed  its  pre-exijlence,  thinking  it 
jmpoffible  that  the  foul  fhould  fubfift  after  the 
body,  if  it  had  not  exifted  before  it;  and  Lac- 
tantius  has  remarked,  that  all  the  ableft  Greek 
Fathers  embraced  this  opinion,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  it  by  the  ableft  of  the  Latins  alfo*. 

The  Oriental  dodtrine  was,  however,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Greeks  with  confiderable  variations, 
fome  of  the  philofophers  holding,  that  fouls 
were  fent  into  bodies  for  offences  committed 
in  a pre-exiftent  ftate,  but  others,  by  the  fow 
vereign  will  of  God-f*.  The  opinion  of  the 
evil  nature  of  matter  alfo  appeared  in  Greece, 
together  with  the  firft  idea  of  a God,  the 
dodtrine  of  two  principles  being  very  appa- 
rent* and  the  philofophers,  who  acknow- 
1 ledged  two  eternal  principles,  believed  the 

* Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  t lb.  p.  331. 
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world  not  to  have  been  made  by  God,  but  by 
angels,  fome  by  good  ones,  and  fome  by 
bad  *.  And  this  is  no  other  than  the  Ori- 
ental dodrine. 

The  firft  intimation  that  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers  had  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
they  feem  to  have  imported  from  Egypt,  and 
it  was  even  then  accompanied  with  the  doc- 
trine of  tranfmigration.  Diodorus  fays,  that 
Orpheus  brought  from  Egypt  the  greateft 
part  of  the  mylterious  rites  ufed  in  Greece, 
with  the  orgies  that  are  celebrated  at  their 
explanation,  and  the  fidion&  of  hell;  and  he 
explains  particularly  thofe  cuftoms  which 
were  the  foundation  of  the  Grecian  notions -f*. 
According  to  Cebes,  Orpheus  called  the  body 
a prifon,  becaufe  the  foul  is  in  it  in  a fiate  of 
puniflimentj  till  it  has  expiate'd  the  faults 
committed  in  heaven 

Orpheus,  however,  was  long  before  the 
a?ra  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  and  his  hiftory 
is  very  uncertain.  Of  the  proper  philofo- 
phers,  both  Cicero,  and  Maximus  Tyrius 
fay,  that  Pherecydes  was  the  firft  among  the 
Greeks  who  openly  maintained,  that  the  body 
only  died,  but  that  the  foul  was  immortal 
f fempiternum ) and  that  he  alfo  taught,  that 
it  exifted  before  it  came  hither,  fo  that  he 
rauft  have  had  his  dodrine  from  the  Eaft. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Warburton, 
notvvithftanding  the  exprefs  authority  of  He-  # 
* lb.  p.  n,  * Toland’s  Letters,  p.  50, 

f Ramfay,  p.  28?. 
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rodotus  to  the  contrary,  quoted  before,  and 
on  no  ancient  authority,  but  the  paflage  of 
Cicero  above  referred  to,  fhould  maintain  *, 
that  this  doftrine  was  of  no  other  than  Gre- 
cian original  y when  almoft  all  the  ancients 
who  fpeak  of  Pherecydes*  fay  that  he  had 
his  dodlrine  from  the  Eaft.  Hefychius  fays, 
that  he  had  no  mafter,  but  that  he  inftrudted 
himfelf,  after  having  found  fome  fecret 
writings  of  the  Phenicians.  SuidaS  and 
Euftathius  fay  the  fame  thing.  Homer  ex- 
preffly  fays,  that  the  Phenician  veffels  fre- 
quented the  ifle  of  Scyros,  where  he  lived. 
Jofephus  alfo  fays,  that  the  firft  who  treated 
of  celeftial  and  divine  things  among  the 
Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  Pythagoras, 
and  Thales,  learned  their  opinions  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  Both  Hefychius 
and  Suidas  fay  that  Pherecydes  firft  introduc- 
ed the aodtrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls'f*. 

The  next  Greek  philofopher  who  taught 
this  dodtrine,  viz.  Pythagoras,  befides  being 
the  difciple  of  Pherecydes,  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  had  it  from  the  Eaft.  He 
converfed  with  the  Chaldean  Magi,  the  In- 
dian Gymnofophifts,  and  particularly  with 
the  Egyptian  priefts ; fuffering  himfelf  to 
be  circumcifed,  that  he  might  be  admitted 
to  the  fecret  doctrines  of  the  latter 

* Divine  Legation,  voL  ii.  p.  521,  8cc. 

+ See  a Differtation  by  Mr.  Heinius  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  8cC. 

\ Toland’s  Letters  to  Serena,  p.  31. 
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“ Pythagoras/’  fays  Beaufobre  *,  “ a t- 
“ knowledged  two  principles,  God  and 
matter,  the  latter  of  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  caufe  of  all  evil.  He  alfo  taught 
“ the  doctrine  of  divine  emanations,  calling 
“ thefe  firft  intelligences  numbers,  being 
“ the  fame  with  the  awns  of  the  Valent  in  ians, 
“ thofe  fpirits  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
“ eldeji  Jons  of  God  ~j~.  Plato  called  them 
ideas , or  The  others  eonfidered  the 

“ ceons  as  divine  virtues,  remaining  in  the 
“ divine  eflence.  The  Sepbiroth  of  the  Ca- 
**  balifts  are  the  fame  §.” 

The  Pythagorean  philofophy  feems  not  to 
have  lpread  much  in  Greece,  but  to  have  been 
confined  pretty  much  to  Italy,  whither  that 
phiiofopher  retired.  For,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  firft  perfon  who  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  a God  in  Greece,  properly  fo  called, 
was  Anaxagoras  ; who,  coming  after  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  others,  who 
had  taught  the  univerfe  to  be  infinite,  and 
matter  eternal,  though  the  forms  of  it  were 
changeable,  added  another  principle , which 
he  called  mindr  as  that  which  moved  and 
difpofed  matter;  from  which,  as  being  a. 
new  thing  in  Greece,  he  was  furnamed  von.- 
But  this  philofophy  was  not  his  own  dif- 
covery.  It  is  faid  that  he  alfo  was  taught 
by  the  Magi,  having  been  twenty  years  of  age 

* Vol.  i.  p.  33.  + lb.  p.  570.  i P.  571- 

$ lb.  ' * ; 
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at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  ; and 
as  Dionyfius  Phalareus  relates,  he  began  to 
philofophize  at  Athens  at  thofe  years ; and 
as  Theodoret  and  Ammianus  inform  us, 
had  travelled  likewife  into  Egypt  *.  The 
Greeks  learned  feveral  things  of  the  Magi 
in  thofe  days,  which  afterwards  infpired 
others  with  the  defire  of  going  into  thofe 
parts  for  perfecting  their  knowledge  *f\  Pli- 
ny alfo  relates  thart  Ofthanes,  who  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  Grecian  expedition, 
propagated  his  knowledge  wherever  he  came. 
Hie  maxime  Ofthanes  ad  rabiem , non  avidi - 
tatem  ?nodo  fcientice  ejus , Greecorum  populos 
egit  +. 

None  of  the  heads  of  the  Grecian  fedts 
made  fo  much  account  of  a future  life  as 
Plato,  and  no  philofophical  fyftem  bears  more 
evident  marks  of  an  Oriental  origin  than  his. 
It  is,  in  fadt,  the  Oriental  fyftem  itfelf,  with 
very  little  variation;  no  greater,  probably, 
than  might  have  been  found  in  the  Eaft  at 
the  time  that  he  vifited  it.  Paufanius  par- 
ticularly fays,  that  he  learned  his  dodtrine- 
from  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Indian  Magi  §. 

Plato  believed  two  co-eternal  principles, 
God  and  matter,  and  that  matter  is  th? 
lource  of  all  evil  ||.  This  he  had  from 
Pythagoras,  and  Pythagoras  from  the  Ma- 

'*  Toland’s  Letters,  p.  32.  + lb.  p.  32. 

J Hift.  Nat,  lib.  30.  cap.  i,  ^ Tolasufs  Letters,  p.  32. 

||  Beau  fob  re,  yol.  i.  p.  479. 
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gi*.  He  maintained  the  pre-exiftence  of 
the  foul,  and  afferted  all  human  fouls  to 
be  in  a lapfed  ftate,  wanderers,  ftrangers* 
and  fugitives,  from  heaven ; declaring  that 
it  was.  a divine  law~,  that  fouls  finning 
fhould  fall  down  into  thefe  earthly  bodies 
Agreeably  to  this,  Cicero  informs  us,  that 
he  maintained  that  all  acquired  fcicnce  was 
nothing  but  the  recolle&ion  of  former  know- 
ledge. * 

Without  any  foftening,  he  frequently  calls 
fouls , god , an  & part  of  God , vow  asideor.  Plu- 
tarch fays  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  held  the 
foul  to  be  immortal;  for  that,  launching  out 
from  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  it  returns  to  its 
great  parent  and  original.  Eufebius  expreflly 
lays,  that  Plato  held  the  foul  to  be  ungenerated, 
and  to  be  derived  by  way  of  emanation  from 
the  firft  caufe,  as  being  unwilling  to  allow 
that  it  was  made  out  of  nothing ; which  ne- 
ceffarily  implies  that,  according  to  Plato's 
dodtrine,  God  was  the  material  caufe  of  the 
foul,  or  that  the  foul  was  part  of  his  fub- 
ftance  +. 

This  account  of  the  Deity,  and  the  fub- 
divifion  of  his  nature  by  emanation , could  not 
have  been  derived  from  any  other  fource  than 
the  Eaft.  Butbefides  thefupreme  intelligence, 
and  the  emanation  of  human  and  other  foills 
from  it,  Plato  fuppofed,  agreeably  to  theOri- 

* Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  479.  i Cudworth.  p.  23. 

{■  Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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cntal  do&rine,  that  there  was  another  peculiar 
emanation  from  him,  which  he  calls  rot*,  and 
alfo  ; as  having  been  employed  in 

making  the  world,  which  world  had  alfo  a 
foul  peculiar  to  itfelf ; and  this,  together 
with  the  two  higher  principles,  make  a kind 
of  trinity  of  minds . The  fecond  perfon  in 
this  trinity  is  alfo  fometimes  called  atfaWjop, 
from  his  producing  other  beings, and  &v%fan)Qt9 
from  being  the  emanation  of  the  fupreme 
Being  *. 

There  is,  however,  fomething  peculiar  to 
the  Platonic  fyftem,  which  is,  that  the  world 
is  as  ancient  as  its  calife,  a mind  not  being 
capable  of  exifting  without  adtion  •f*,  fo 
that  the  divine  emanations  were  as  eternal  as 
himfelf.  This  doftrine  was  of  capital  ufe 
to  the  chriftian  Fathers,  who  maintained  the 
eternal  procefjion  of  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
as  well  as  his  being  of  the  fame  ( ubjlance 
with  him.  Nor  has  it  been  of  lefs  ufe  to 
thofe  Arians,  who  maintain  the  eternal  cre- 
ation of  the  Son  out  of  nothing. 

“ Ariftotle,”  fays  Warburton,  “thought 
“ of  the  foul  like  the  reft,  as  we  learn  from  a 
“ paffage  quoted  by  Cudworth,  where,  having 
*c  fpoken  of  the  fenftive  foul , and.  declared 
“ it  to  be  mortal,  he  goes  on  in  this  manner. 
“ It  remains  that  mind,  or  intellect  (pre-ex- 
“ ifting)  enter  from  without,  and  be  only 

* Cudworth,  p.  579.  f Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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divine.  But  then  he  diftinguifhes  again 
“ concerning  this  mind  or  intellect,  and 
“ makes  it  twofold,  agent  and  patient , the 
ic  former  of  which  he  concluded  to  be  im- 
“ mortal,  and  the  latter  corruptible 

As  for  the  Getes,  Celtes,  and  other  nor- 
thern nations,  who  held  the  doftrine  of  the 
future  exiitence  of  the  foul,  they  alfb  held 
the  doftrine  of  tranfmigration,  and  are  known 
to  have  had  both  from  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Eaft.  Xamolxis,  the  philofopher  of  the 
Getes,  and  of  Thrace,  was  a fervant  and 
difciple  of  Pythagoras  -f*. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  mixture  of  the  Oriental  and  Greek 
Philofophy  with  Christianity. 

HAT  the  leaven  of  this  Oriental  phi- 
lofophy  was  mixed  with  chriftianity, 
at  a very  early  period,  even  in  the  times  of 
the  apoftles,  all  antiquity,  and  even  their  own 
writings, fufficiently  teftify;  and  it  is  far  from 
being  wholly  purged  out  even  at  this  day. 
But  whether  the  firft  introduction  of  it  was 
direftly  from  the  Eaft,  or  by  the  medium  of 
the  Greek  philofophy,  is  not  quite  clear.  I 


* Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii  p.  211, 
+ Toland’s  Letters,  p.  42. 
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rather  think  from  Greece,  though  not  long 
after,  more  was  introduced  than  the  Greek 
philofphy  could  well  fupply*  It  happened, 
however,  that  by  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,  who  embraced  chriftianity,  and 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  writers,  a great 
deal  of  that  which  came  by  this  channel  was 
firmly  retained,  and  became  incorporated  in- 
to the  fyftem,  while  much  of  that  which  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  Eaft,  being  more 
glaringly  inconfiflent  with  the  chriftian  prin- 
ciples, was  rejected,  and  thofe  who  intro- 
duced it  were  condemned  as  heretics. 

On  the  firft  view  of  things,  we  are  apt  to 
wonder  at  the  propenfity  of  the  primitive 
chriftians,  to  adopt  a fyftem  fo  utterly  repug- 
nant to  their  own.  But  it  is  not  more  ex- 
traordinary than  the  propenfity  of  the  If- 
raelites  to  idolatry ; and  both  were  deceived 
by  very  fpecious  reafons,  that  is,  by  reafons 
which  could  not  but  appear  fpecious  in  their 
circnm fiances * 

The  Oriental  fyftem,  belides  other  flatter- 
dug  allurements,  was  wonderfully  calculated 
to  remove  the  two  great  obje&ions  that  were  in 
thofe  times  made  to  chriftianity,  and  at  which 
the  minds  of  men  moft  revolted,  viz.  the 
dodtrine  of  a crucified  man  for  the  founder  pf 
their  religion,  and  of  a refur  rediion  from  the 
dead . The  former,  we  learn  from  the  apoftle 
Paul,  was  a great  {tumbling  block  both  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles ; and  at  the  latter,  all  the 
Y 4 wife 
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wife  men  of  Greece  abfolutely  laughed,  as  % 
thing  utterly  incredible. 

How  ready,  then,  muft  thofe  who  were 
dazzled  with  the  wifdom  of  this  world , more 
than  with  the  true , but  hidden  wifdom  of 
God , have  been  to  catch  at  the  fplendid  doc- 
trine of  the  emanation  of  fouls  from  the  divine 
mind,  which  was  already  received  in  the  Gen- 
tile world,  and  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
advancing  their  mafter,  the  too  humble  Jefus , 
to  the  high  rank  of  the  firft  and  principal 
emanation  of  the  Deity,  the  vou<  or  a oyoi  of 
the  Platonifts,  and  the  under  God, 

in  making  the  world. 

More  effectually  to  wipe  away  the  reproach 
of  the  crofs , and  make  their  fyftem  more  co- 
herent, how  natural  was  it  to  fuppofe,  that 
this  great  Being  did  not  really,  but  only  in 
appearance  put  on  flefh,  and,  therefore,  did 
, not  really  fuffer  and  die,  but  only  feerned  to 
do  fo  ? 

Alfo,  when  the  philofophers  of  that  age 
fneered  at  the  dodtrine  of  a refurreclion , with 
what  pride  would  thefe  weak  chriftians  pre- 
tend to  equal  wifdom  and  refinement  with 
themfelves,  by  alledging,  that  the  true  chrif- 
tian  refurredtion  was  not  the  refurredtion  of  a 
vile  body  of  fief b and  blood , which  could  only 
be  a burden  to  the  foul,  but  either  a myftical 
refurredtion  to  a new  Ife,  or  indicated  the  glo- 
rious time  when  the  foul,  being  freed  from 
all  its  impurities,  would  join  its  bright  orir 
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ginal,  in  a vehicle  of  light,  a true  fpiritual 
body,  and  not  that  carnal  one,  which  had 
been  its  punifhment  here  ? 

Laftly,  the  dodlrine  of  the  impurity  of  mat- 
ter, has  in  all  ages  led  to  fuch  mortifications, 
and  aufterities,  as,  requiring  great  refolution 
and  fortitude,  have  never  failed  to  ftrike  man- 
kind with  refpedt  and  reverence ; giving  an 
idea  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  abftraded- 
nefs  from  the  world,  and  of  greatnefs  and 
elevation  of  foul. 

It  is  very  probable,  alfo,  that,  as  in  later 
times,  and  alfo  in  our  own  days,  perfons  who 
pretended  to  extraordinary  purity,  more  than 
they  really  had  refolution  to  keep  up  to,  by 
expofing  themfelves  to  temptations  too  flrong 
for  them,  were  feduced  into  lewdnefs,  and 
other  vicious  pradtices*  and  then  found  pre- 
tences for  continuing  in  them,  as  not  affect- 
ing the  mind,  but  the  body  only,  which  is  no 
part  of  our  proper  /elves,  and  of  fmall  confe- 
quence  in  itfelf.  I am  led  to  think  fo  from 
what  we  may  colled:  concerning  the  firft 
chriftian  fedtaries  in  the  writings  of  the  apof- 
tles,  who  always  fpeak  of  great  irregularities 
of  condudt,  as  joined  to  a departure  fronffthe 
true  faith  of  the  gofpel.  Perhaps  their  writ- 
ings might  check  thofe  enormities,  fo  that 
thofe  who  retained  the  fame  general  fyftem 
of  principles  would  afterwards  be  more  upon 
their  guard  againft  fuch  an  abufe  of  them. 
For  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Valentinians, 
Manichasans,  and  others  alfo,  in  later  times, 

who 
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who  went  the  fartheft  into  the  Oriental  fyf- 
tem,  were  juitly  reproachable  with  refpedt  to 
their  lives  and  manners. 

The  firft  trace  that  we  had  of  any  thing 
like  the  Oriental  lyftem  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  is  in  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, fuppofed  to  be  written  about  the  year 
J6..  For  though  the  fameapoftle  inculcates  the 
doctrine  of  a refurredtion  upon  the  Theflalo- 
nians,  in  the  year  52,  what  he  fays  upon  that 
fubjedt  to  them  does  not  imply  that  they  de- 
fied the  doctrine,  but  only  that  they  had  not 
.been  well  informed  concerning  it,  or  had  not 
rightly  apprehended  it.  But  what  he  fays 
to  the  Corinthians*,  Shews,  that  fome  among 
them  had  abfoiutely  difbelieved  the  dodtrine. 
fiefides,  other  hints  that  he  drops  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  epiftle,  Shew  that  their 
minds  had  been  infedted  with  fome  Specious 
.lyftem  of  pbiiojhphy. 

Speaking  of  his  own  preaching  the  gofpel, 
he  fays  F was  not  with  the  wifdom  of 
words , left  the  crofs  of  Chrif  fhould  be  made  of 
none  ejf  'eB.  For  the  preaching  of  the  crofs  is  to 
them  that  perif  fooiijlonefs , but  unto  us  who  are 
faved  it  is  the  power  of  God . For  it  is  writ- 
ten, I will  defray  the  wifdom  of  the  wife , and 
will  bring  to  nothing  the  underfunding  of  the 
prudent . IF here  is  jhe  wife,  where  is  the  fcribe , 
where  is  the  difputer  of  this  world  ? Hath  not 
God  made  foolijh  the  wifdom  of  this  world  ? For 

* 1 Cor.  15.  t Ch.  i.  17. 
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after  that , in  the  wifdom  of  God,  the  world  by 
wifdom  knew  not  God,  it  p leafed  God  by  the 
foolifhnefs  of  preaching  to  fave  them  that  believe . 
For  the  Jews  require  a jign , and  the  Greeks 
feek  after  wifdom , but  we  preach  Chrijl  cruci- 
fied, to  the  Jews  a fiumbling-block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolifhnefs  ; but  to  them  who  are  called , 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Chrifi  the  power  of 
God , a?id  the  wifdom  of  God . Becaufe  the  fool- 
ifhnefs of  God  is  wifer  than  men,  and  the  weak - 
nefs  of  God  is  fironger  than  men . 

It  is  probable  alfo,  from  the  inftru&ions 
which  the  apoftle  gives  concerning  virgins,  in 
the  feven th  chapter  of  this  epiftle,  that,  too 
favourable  an  idea  of  continence , and  jabfii - 
nence  from  marriage  had  crept  in  among  them, 
from  the  fame  fyftem. 

This  epiftle  appears  to  have  had  a great  ef- 
fect. In  his  fecond,  however,  he  repeats  his 
cautions  with  refpedl  to  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
worldly  wifdom,  and  he  ftill  expreffes  his 
fears  of  their  being  feduced  by  it  *.  For 
I am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealoufy , for 
I have  ejpoufed  you  to  one  hujband,  that  I 
may  prefent  you  as  a chafe  virgin  to  Chrifi . 
But  I fear,  left  by  any  means,  as  the  ferpent 
beguiled  Eve  through  his  fubtlety,  fo  your  minds 
fhoula  be  corrupted  from  the  fimphcity  that  is  in 
'Chrifi.  But  if  he  that  cometh  preacheth  ano- 
ther Jefus,  whom  we  have  not  preached , or  if 
ye  receive  another  fpirit , which  ye  have  not  re - 

* Chap.  xi.  2* 
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ceived. , or  another  gofpel , which  ye  have  not  ac- 
cepted, ye  might  well  bear  with  him.  Now  a 
fefus  not  really  crucified , might  well  enough 
be  called  another  fiefus,  one  that  he  had  not 
preached  to  them,  and  the  gofpel  of  that 
Jefus,  and  the  fpirit  of  it,  would  be  quite 
another  gofpel , and  another  Jpirit. 

The  evil,  however,  appears  by  no  means 
to  have  been  flopped  by  thefe  feafonable  and 
forceable  admonitions,  at  lead:  not  in  other 
churches.  For  in  all  the  epiftles  written 
by  this  apoftle  from  Rome,  during  his  im- 
prifonment  there,  in  the  years  61  and  62, 
we  find  that  this  corruption  of  chriftianity 
had  rifen  to  a moft  alarming  height ; as  we 
fee  that  it  excited  the  ftrongeft  exprefliohs 
of  concern  and  indignation  from  this  truly 
wife  and  good  apoftle. 

To  the  Coloffians,  he  fays  *,  This  I fay 
left  any  man  Jhould  beguile  you  with  enticing 
words  ‘f*.  Beware , lefi  any  man  fpoil  you 
through  philofophy , and  vain  deceit , after  the 
tradition  of  men , after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world , and  not  after  Chrift  + . yLet  no  man 
beguile  you  of  your  reward , in  a voluntary 
humility , and  worjhipping  of  angels , intruding 
into  thoj'e  things  which  he  has  not  feen , vainly 
puffed  up  in  his  flefhly  mind , and  not  holding 
the  head , &c. — which  things  have , indeed , a 
fhew  of  wifdom , and  will  worfhip , and  humi - 
Jity,  and  neglebling  the  body , not  in  any  honour 

* Ch.  if  4.  t Yf  3.  i V,  18. 
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to  the  fatisfying  of  the  fiejh.  He  goes  on  to 
fay*,  If y 'e  then  be  rifen  with  Chrifly  feek 
thofe  things  which  are  above  y where  Chrifl  fit* 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God , in  which  he 
might  poffibly  allude  to  the  turn  they  gave  to 
the  dodtrine  of  a refurredtion,  willing  to  make 
forne  ufe  of  their  miftake.  If  it  be  true,  as 
“ you  pretend,  that  the  refurredlion  is  pafl  al- 
<c  ready , and  you  are  rifen  again  in  the  fen fe 
“ that  Chrift  really  meant,  act  as  becomes- 
“ perfons  fo  renewed  in  mind*  and  advanced 
“ to  fo  pure  and  holy  a date.” 

But  it  is  in  the  epiftles  to  Timothy,  and 
Titus,  men  who  had  the  infpedtion  and  care 
of  feveral  churches,  that  this  apoftle  is  mod 
earned  in  his  admonitions  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  mifchievous,  but  fpecious  philo- 
fophy.  His  firft  epiftle  to  Timothy  begins 
with  this  fubjedt,  as  what  was  uppermoft  in 
his  mind  f.  I befought  thee  to  abide  fill  at 
Ephefus , when  I went  into  Macedonia , that 
thou  mightef  charge  fame,  that  they  teach  no 
other  dodtrine , neither  give  heed  to  fables ,,  and 
endlefs  genealogies , which  minifter  quejlions,  ra- 
ther than  godly  edifying , which  is  in  faith.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  he  again  plainly  alludes  to 
the  fame  fyftem  of  opinions,  as  what  had 
been  foretold  fhould  be  introduced  into  the 
church  J.  Now  the  fpirit  fpeaketh  exprefly , 
that  in  the  latter  times  fome  fhall  depart  frond 
the  faith , giving  heed  to  feducing  fpirits,  and 

* Ch.  iii.  t Ch.  i.  3.  J Ch.  iv.  j. 
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doctrines  of  deem o ns—fo r bidding  to  marry , and 
commanding  to  abjiain  from  meat , which  God 
hath  created  to  be  received  with  thankf giving, 
of  them  who  believe  and  know  the  truth . For * 
every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
be  refufed if  it  be  received  with  thank/giving. 
For  it  is  faridlijied  by  the  word  of  God  and 
frayer . 

To  the  fame,  no  doubt,  he  refers  in  the 
fixth  chapter,  where,  fpeaking  of  fome  who 
taught  otherwife  than  he  had  done,  he  fays*. 
If  any  man  teach  otherwife , and  confent  not  to 
wholefome  words , even  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Ghrift,  and  to  the  dodlrine  which  is  ac- 
cording to  godlinefs , he  is  proud,  knowing  no- 
thing, but  doting  about  queftions , and  frifes  of 

words,  whence  comeih perverfe  difputings 

of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  definite  of  the 
truth,  &c.  And  he  concludes  the  epiftle  with 
exhorting  him,  no  doubt,  with  the  fame  view, 
in  the  following  words : O Timothy,  keep  that 
which  is  committed  to  thy  truf,  avoiding  pro - 
phane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppoftions  of 
of  fcience,  falfely  fo  called,  which  fome  prof ef- 
ing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith. 

In  his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  fame  perfon,  he 
very  plainly  alludes  to  the  fame  fyftem,  when 
he  fays*f'.  But  fun  prop  bane  and  vain  bab- 
bling, for  they  will  increafe  unto  more  ungodli- 
nefs,  and  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a canker. 
Of  whom  is  Hymeneus,  and  Philetus,  who  con - 

* V#  3,  4 Gh.  ii.  16. 
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cerning  the  truth  have  erred , faying,  that  the 
refurrcdlion  is  paji  already , overthrow  the 

faith  of  fame . And  as  a motive  with  him 
to  preach  the  word,  and  to  be  inftant  in  fea- 
fonand  out  of  feafon,  he  adds*.  For  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  found  doc* 
trine , but , after  their  own  lujls,  jhall  they  heap 
to  themfelves  teachers , having  itching  ears , and 
they  Jhall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth , 
and  be  turned  unto  fables . 

In  this  epiftle  to  Titus  we  find  many  ex* 
preffions^very  much  like  thofe  in  his  epiftla 
to  Timothy,  and,  therefore,  they  probably 
allude  to  the  fame  things  j though  he  here 
intimates,  that  they  were  Jews  who  were  moil 
induftrious  in  propagating  thefe  new  doc- 
trines, accommodating  them  to  their  own 
Law,  as  the  Cabalifts  afterwards  are  known  to 
have  done.  Mofheim  fays,  “ that  a c'onfi- 
€<  derable  number  of  the  Jews  had  imbibed 
the  errors  of  the  Oriental  philofophy,  an- 
“ pears  evidently  both  from  the  books  of  the 
“ New  Teftament,  and  from  the  ancient  hif- 
tory  of  the  chriftian  church,  and  it  is  alfb 
“ certain  that  many  of  the  Gnoftic  fedts 
*€  were  founded  by  jews  Holding  fajt 

the  faithful  word,  as  he  hath  been  taught , that 
he  may  be  able  by  found  doctrine  both  to  exhort 
and  convince  the  gainfayers . For  there  are 
many  unruly,  and  vain  talkers , and  deceivers y 

' * Ch.  iv.  3. 

i Ecclef,  Hill.  voJ.  i.  p.  38.  Titus,  i.  o. 
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efpecially  they  of  the  circumcijion,  whofe  mouths 
mv.fi  be  flopped,  who  fubvert  whole  houfes > 
teaching  things  which  they  ought  not , for  filthy 
lucre's  fake.  Again  *,  AW  giving  heed  to 
flewifh  fables , and  commandments  of  men,  that 
turn  from  the  truth . t/Wo  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure,  but  to  them  that  are  defiled  and  unbe- 
lieving, is  nothing  pure,  alluding  perhaps  to 
the  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  of  certain 
meats  *f*.  Avoid  foolifh  queflions  and  ge- 
nealogies, and  contentions , and  jlrivings  about 
the  law,  for  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain . 

It  is  not  improbable,  alfo,  that  the  apoftle 
Peter  alludes  to  the  fame  fyftem,  when  he 
fays  J,  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly- 
devifed  fables , when  we  ?nade  known  unto  you 
the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
but  were  eye  witneffes  of  his  majefty. 

But  the  apoftle  John,  who  wrote  later  than 
the  reft,  ufes  language  that  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  but  the  fyftem  I have  men- 
tioned ; and  it  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the 
ftrain  of  his  writings,  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  confiderable  herefy  in  the  church  in  hi& 
time,  which  agrees  with  what  ancient  wri- 
ters fay,  that  no  herefies  were  known  in  the 
times  of  the  apoftles,  but  that  of  the  Docetee, 
who  believed  that  Chrift  did  not  come  in  real 
flefh  (which  is  moft  evidently  a branch  of  the 
fyftem  I have  defcribed)  and  that  of  the  Na - 
zarenes,  or  Ebionites,  of  which  I ftiall  fay 
more  in  its  proper  place. 

*V.  i4;  fCh.iii.  9,  j CL  i,  16. 
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To  guard  againft  this  herefy,  which,  in 
fad,  fubverted  the  whole  gofpel,  this  vene- 
rable apoftle  is  very  particular  in  giving  a 
moft  circumftantial  teftimony  to  the  proper 
humanity  of  Chrift  *,  That  which  was  from 
the  beginning i which  we  have  beards  which 
We  have  feen  with  our  eyes * which  we  have 
looked  upon  * and  our  hands  have  handled \ of  the 
word  of  life . For  the  life  was  manfefed , and 
we  have  feen  it,  and  bear  witnefs , and  jhew 
unto  you , that  eternal  life , which  was  with 
the  Father , and  was  manifefed  unto  us . 
which  we  have  feen * and  heard , declare  we' 
unto  you 9 &c. 

It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  that  this  apof- 
tle expreffly  calls  this  very  doctrine  that  of 
Antichrif , and  he  fays  there  were  many  that 
publifhed  it  *f\  Little  children  it  is  the  lajl 
time,  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antic h rift 
foall  come , even  now  are  there  many  a?itichrifs , 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  lajl  time\ . 
Who  is  a lyar i but  he  that  denieth  that  Jefus 
(the  man  Jefus)  is  the  Chrift ; the  opinion 
of  fome  of  thefe  fedaries  being,  that  Chrift 
was  another  perfon  than  Jefus , and  that  he 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  entered  into 
him*  He  is  antichrif  that  denieth  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son * Wkofoever  denieth  the  Son , 
the  fame  hath  not  the  Father . 

Again  §,  Every  fpirit  that  confeffeth  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  come  in  the  flejh,  is  of  God. 

* i John  i.  i.  + Ch.  ii.  18.  f V.  22.  § Ch.  iv.  3. 
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From  which  we  may  clearly  learn,  that  this: 
was  the  only  herefy  that  gave  any  alarm  ter 
this  good  apoftle,  And  every  fpirit  that  con - 
fefftth  not  that  Jefus  Chriji  is  come  in  the  jlejh , 
is  not  of  God.  And  this  is  that  fpirit  of  An - 
ti chriji y whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  fhould 
come,  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world. 
It  is  alfo  to  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Chrift, 
that  he  alludes'*  when  he  fays  This  is  he 
that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jefiis  Chrift, 
not  by  water  only , but  by  water  and  blood  * 
for  there  are  three  that  bear  witnefs,  the  fpirit , 
and  the  water , and  the  blood ; alluding,  per- 
haps, to  Jefus  being  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  at  his  baptifn,  by  his  miracles , and 
by  his  death  and  refur  re/lion,  of  which  the 
former  was  allowed  by  the  Docetae,  but  the 
latter  they  denied. 

In  his  fecond  epiftley  this  apoftle  ftill 
dwells  upon  the  fame  fubjedt  f,  Many  de - 
ceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  confefs 
not  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  come  in  the  fief  a.  This 
is  a deceiver,  and  an  Antichriji  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine, receive  him  not  into  your  houfe,  nor  bid 
him  God  fpeed . It  is  to  this  alfo,  probably,, 
that  he  alludes  when,  in  his  third  epiftle,  he 
exprefles  his  joy  that  Gaius,  to  whom  he 
writes,  walked  in  the  truth  §.  I rejoiced 
greatly  when  the  brethren  came,  and  tejlified 
of  the  truth  that  is  in  thee , even  as  thou  walkefl. 

* V.  6.  f V.  7.  % V.  io»  § V.  3- 
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in  the  truth . I have  no  greater  joy  than  to 
hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth . 

Who  were  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  i 11 
the  book  of  Revelation*  is  not  known  with 
any  certainty ; but  as  antiquity  mentions  no 
herefies  in  the  church  in  thofe  early  times*  but 
fome  branch  of  the  Oriental  fed:,  and  the  Na- 
zarenes,  who  are  falfely  confidered  as  here- 
tical, it  is  probable  that  the  Nicolaitans  were 
feme  of  the  more  flagitious  of  the  former  fort, 
abufing  their  tenets  to  licentious  purpofes ; 
and  perhaps  this  apoftle  naming  them  fo  ex- 
prefily,  and  in  terms  of  fuch  extreme  difap- 
probation,  in  an  epiftle  from  Chrift  himfelf, 
might  be  a means  of  extinguifhing  both  the 
name  and  the  thing. 

“ The  writers  of  the  fecond,  and  of  the 
“ following  centuries/'  fays  Mofheim 
€€  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  others, 
“ affirm,  that  the  Nicolaitans  adopted  the 
“ fentiments  of  the  Gnoftics  concerning  two 
€€  principles  of  all  things,  the  ceons,  and 
“ the  origin  of  the  terreftrial  globe/' 

“ There  is  no  fort  of  doubt,"  fays  the 
fame  writer  <e  but  that  Cerinthus,  another 
<c  heretic,  faid  to  have  been  co temporary 
“ with  the  apoflle  John,  may  be  placed  with 
“ propriety  among  the  Gnoftics.  He  taught 
“ that  the  Creator  of  this  world,  whom  he 
**  confidered  alfo  as  the  fovereign  and  law- 

* Ecclef.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  ij6, 
t Ibid,  p.  u6. 
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“ giver  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  a Being 
<fi  endued  with  the  greateft  virtues,  and  de- 
“ rived  his  birth  from  the  fupreme  God, 
that  this  Being  fell  by  degrees  from  his 
“ native  virtue,  and  his  primitive  dignity; 
i(  that  the  fupreme  God,  in  confequence  of 
“ thi.sr  determined  to  deftroy  his  empirer 
“ and  fent  upon  earth  for  this  purpofe  one 
“ of  the  ever  happy  and  glorious  oeons, 
€e  whofe  name  was  Chrift ; that  this  Chrift 
“ chofe  for  his  habitation  the  perfon  of 
“ Jefus,  a man  of  the  moil  illuftrious  fanc- 
tity  and  juftice,.  the  fon/  of  Jofeph  and 
“ Mary  ; and  defcending  in  the  form  of  a 
“ dove,  entered  into  him  while  he  was  re- 
“ ceivi ng  the  baptifm  of  John  in  the  wa- 
<c  ters  of  Jordan  ; that  Jefus,  after  his  union 
“ with  Chrifi,  oppofed  himfelf  with  vigour 
“ to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  was,  by 
“ his  infiigation,  feized  and  crucified  by  the 
“ Hebrew  chiefs;  that  when  Jefus  was  taken 
“ captive,  Chrift  afcended  up  on  high,  fo 
“ that  the  man  Jefus  alone  was  fubjedted  to 
“ the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death. ” 

It  is  to  the  fame  Oriental  philofophy  that, 
for  my  part,  I have  little  doubts  that  this 
apoftle,  who  certainly  referred  to  it  in  his 
epijilesy  alluded  alfo  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
gofpdy  where  (in  diredt  oppofition  to  the 
principles  of  this  philofophy,  which  fuppof- 
ed,  that  the  AojV,  which  made  the  world,  was 
a Being  dijiinCl  from  God)  he  explains  what 
the  word  a ejw,  really  means  (as  when  it  ia 

faid> 
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Laid,  in  the  Old  Teftament,  that  the  world 
was  made  by  it ) viz.  the  wifdom  and  power  of 
God  himjelf  and  nothing  that  was  diftind: 
from  him.  In  the  beginning,  fays  he , was  the 
*oJW,  as  the  philo fophers  alfo  laid j but  the 
Ajjfif,  was  with  God , that  is,  it  was  God's  own 
Aojo<,  or  his  attribute , fo  that  the  a oJW,  was 
really  God  himfelf.  This  divine  power  and 
energy  was  always  with  God,  always  belonged 
to  him,  and  was  inherent  in  him.  AU things 
were  made  by  it , and  without  it  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Pfalms,  By  the  word  of  the  Lord , were 
the  heavens  made , &c. 

Launching  beyond  the  age  of  the  apoftles, 
we  find  ourfelv.es  in  a wide  fea  of  this  vain 
philofophy , partly  of  Grecian,  and  partly  of 
immediate  Oriental  extradion;  which,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  feen,  was  ultimately  the 
fame  thing.  The  molt  diflinguifhed  of  the 
chriftian  Fathers,  as  Juftin  Martyr,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  &c.  were  deeply  verf- 
edin  this  philofophy,  and  ftudiou fly  covered 
the  offence  of  the  crofs , by  giving  fuch  an  idea 
of  the  author  of  their  religion,  and  the  tenets 
of  it,  as  was  calculated  to  ftrike  the  philofo- 
phical  part  of  the  world. 

A principal  fource  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy  with  chriftianity  was 
from  the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  general  account  of 
it  in  the  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecai* . “ The 

* Letter,  i.  p.  105. 
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f£  fchool  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was 
“ inftituted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  re- 
“ newed  the  old  academy,  or  Platonic  phi- 
“ lofophy,  and  reformed  it. — This  fchool 
“ floiirifhed  moft  under  Arnmonius  (themaf- 
ter  of  Origen  and  Plotinus)  who  borrow- 
“ ed  his  chciceft  contemplations  from  the 
“ facred  fcriptures,  which  he  mixed  with  his 
4e  Platonic  philofophizings  • and  it  is  dif- 
Cc  puted  by  Eufebius  and  Porphyry  whether 
16  he  died  a pagan,  or  a chriftian*.  He  had 
great  advantages,  being  bred  up  in  the 
<c  fame  fchool  with  Philo  Judaeus.  Befide§ 
this,  there  was  in  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
“ a famous  church,  fettled  by  Mark  the 
“ Evangelift,  and  the  fchool  was  continued 
tc  by  Pant^nus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  &c, 
and  after  him  fucceffively  by  Origen,  He- 
€(  radius,  Dionyfius,  Athenadore,  Malchion, 
f(  and  Didyrnus,  who  reached  the  year  350, 

* Mofheim  fays  [Ecclejidjtical  Hijiory , vol.  i\  p.  139) 
u That  Arnmonius  maintained,  that  the  great  principles 
of  all  philofophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found 
equally  in  all  feds,  that  they  differed  from  each  other 
w only  in  their  methods  of  expreffmg  them,  and  in  fome 
^ opinions  of  little  or  no  importance;  that  all  the  Gentile 
religions,  and  even  the  chridian,  were  to  be  illudrated 
^ and  explained  by  the  principles  of  this  univerfal  philo- 
fophv,  which  derived  its  original  and  confidence  from 
u the  Eadern  nations ; that  it  was  taught  to  the  Egyptians 
by  Hermes,  and  brought  from  them  to  the  Greeks,  and 
■ 1 was  preferved  in  its  original  purity  by  Plato,  who  was 
Lti  the  bed  interpreter  of  Hermes,  and  of  the  other  Oriental 
*'1  fages,” 
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which  doctors  gave  an  admirable  advance 
to  the  church.  The  town  was  for  this 
reputed  the  univerfal  fchool  of  the  church, 
and  the  Platonic  philofophy  was  in  the 
higheft  authority  among  the  Fathers.  For 
it  was  the  common  vogue,  that  it  differed 
little  from  Mofes  ; yea,  Ccelius  Rhodius 
thinks,  that  Plato  differs  little  fromChrift’s 
placits.” 

■c  Origen,  fcholar  to  Ammonias,  though 
a profeffed  chriftian,  followed  his  mailer’s 
fteps,  mixing  the  Platonic  philofophy,  and 
the  dodlrines  of  the  gofpel  together;  hop- 
ing thereby  to  gain  credit  to  the  chriftian 
religion ; and,  with  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  others,  made  ufe  of  the  Platonic 
and  Pythagoric  philofophy,  as  a medium 
to  illuftrate  the  grand  myfteries  of  faith, 
thereby  to  gain  credit  among  thofe  Plato- 
nic fophifts.  And  F,  Simon  fays,  that  the 
mixture  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  with 
the  chriftian  religion,  did  not  tend  to  the 
deftrudlion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  but  more 
eafily  to  perfuade  the  Greeks  to  embrace 
chriftianity.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  in- 
tent, and  it  fucceeded  as  all  fuch  methods 
have  done.  Among  other  Platonic  myf- 
teries, that  of  the  Logos , on  which  Am- 
monius  and  Plotinus,  both  heads  of  the 
Platonic  fchool,  had  commented,  was 
taken,  and  applied  to  the  divine  logos,  ex- 
plicated by  St.  John,  which  gave  occafion 
and  foundation  to  many  philofophic  dif- 
Z 4 “ putes, 
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■(  putes,  and  contefts  in  the  fchool  and 
church  of  Alexandria.” 

That  moil  of  the  celebrated  Fathers  were 
Platonifts,  and  borrowed  many  of  their  ex- 
planations of  fcripture  doctrines  from  that; 
fyftem,  is  too  well  known  to  be  infilled  upon 
here.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Auftin,  by 
his  own  confeffion,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter, 
came  to  underftand,  as  he  thought,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity, 

He  faid,  that  if  the  Platonifts  were  to  live 
over  again,  they  would,  by  changing  a few 
words  and  phrales  only,  become  chriftians*. 
Many  of  the  Platonic  philofophers,  when 
they  embraced  chriftianity,  did  not  lay  aftde 
their  philofophical  gown,  but  thought  to  fol- 
low Chrift  and  Amrnonius  too*f\  The  fame 
judicious  hiftorian  fays,  that  thofe  chriftian 
doctors,  who  were  infe&ed  with  Platoniftn, 
did  not  difcourfe  of  the  ftate  of  fouls  after 
death,  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  of  the  tri- 
nity, and  many  other  things  that  bore  a rela- 
tion to  them,  as  thofe  who  drew  their  in- 
ftnnftions  from  the  facred  fcriptures,  and 
were  taught  by  Chrift  only 

<e  Synefius,”  fays  Warburton  §,  “ went 
<e  into  the  church  a Platonift,  and  a Plato- 
“ nift  he  continued  when  he  was  there. 
f*  This  man  could  not  be  brought  to  be- 

* Moftieim’s  DiflTertations,  p.  g8. 

4 lb.  p.  1 17.  J lb.  p.  2 1 0. 

$ Divine  Legation,  vol.  ii,  p.  236, 

lieve 
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**  lieve  the  apofiolic  dodtrine  of  a refur-* 
fC  reclion,  becaufe  he  believed  with  Plato, 
“ that  the  foul  was  before  the  body,  i.  e. 
M eternal,  a parte  ante . However,  he  was 
f‘  not  for  fhaking  hands  with  chriftianity, 
“ but  would  fuppofe  fome  grand  and  pro- 
found  myftery  to  lie  hid  under  the  fcrip- 
■c  ture  account  of  a refurredtion.” 

But  it  is  not  my  defign  to  trace  the  Pla- 
tonifm  of  the  Fathers  in  every  article  of 
faith.  Enough  of  it  has  appeared  in  my 
hiftorical  account  of  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  human  foul,  on 
which  I have  enlarged  pretty  much,  in  order 
trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  dodtrines 
of  materialifm  and  immaterialifm,  and  other 
things  connedted  with  them. 

That  the  early  heretics,  or  thofe  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  into  chriftianity  more  of 
the  Oriental  fyftem  than  the  bulk  of  chriftians 
were  difpofed  to  relifh,  had  their  inftrudtions 
% partly  in  theEaft,  and  partly  alfo  in  the  fchool 
_ of  Plato,  is  univerfally  acknowledged.  The 
dodtrine  of  the  Gnoftics,  fays  Beaufobre 
was  compounded  of  the  philofophy  of  Plato, 
the  Oriental  philofophy,  and  the  chriftian 
religion.  Tertullian’s  complaints,  that  fo 
excellent  a philofophy  as  that  of  Plato  fhould 
give  occafion  to  all  the  herefies,  gives  but 
too  much  reafon,  by  difcovering  his  own 
£xceflive  admiration  of  it,  to  fufpedl  that  he 

* Vol.  i.  p.  394. 

had 
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had  himfelf  made  too  free  with  it.  “ But 
in  thofe  days/'  fays  Beaufobre  *,  “ it 
was  allowed  that,  together  with  the  fun- 
“ damental  dodtrines  of  chriftianity,  any  per- 
“ fon  was  at  liberty  to  philofophize  about  the 
“ reft  ; and  the  nearer  they  could  bring  their 
“ religion  to  the  eftabliihed  principles  of 
philofophy,  the  more  fuccefs  they . had.” 
But  how  dangerous  a maxim  was  this ! It 
was,  in  fadl,  fetting  up  their  own  wifdom 
againft  the  wifdom  of  God  himfelf. 

Manes  and  his  predecelfors  were  all  known 
adepts  in  the  philofophy  of  the  Eaft.  Baft- 
lides,  the  proper  founder  of  Manicheifm, 
was  a philofphical  divine,  who  travelled  into 
Perfta,  and  mixed  the  phifophical  opinions 
of  that  country  with  his  religion  *f\  Bar- 
defanes- travelled  even  into  India,  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  wifdom  of  the  Brach- 
mans  J.  The  four  books  of  Scythian,  a 
teacher  of  Manicheifm,  and  who  had  tra- 
velled into  India,  were  thought  to  be  thofe 
which  he  had  from  the  Brachmans,  and 
which  he  brought  into  Egypt  §.  And  the 
Valentinians,  Beaufobre  fays,  were  Pytha- 
goricians  and  Platonifts,  as,  he  adds,  were 
almoft  all  the  Greek  philofophers,  who 
embraced  chriftianity  |j. 

Simon  Magus  is,  by  feveral  ancient  wri- 
ters, called  the  parent  of  all  herefies , not 

*Vol.  i.  p.  40.  t lb.  p.  40.  { lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 29. 

\ P.  43.  |1  Vpl‘.  ii.  p,  1 61. 

that 
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that  he  was  properly  a chriftian  heretic,  but 
becaufe  the  Gnoftics,  and  other  early  here- 
tics, borrowed  much  of  their  fyftem  from 
him,  and  becaufe  he  introduced  the  Oriental 
philofophy  into  Judea,  and  that  neighbour^ 
hood  , 

In  thefe  circumftances  can  it  be  any  won^ 
der  that  the  pure  religion  of  Chrift  got  a 
tincture  that  would  continue  for  ages,  and 
even  to  the  prefent  time  ? 


SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Philofophical  Syflem 
on  the  Ghriflian  D citrine  concerning  the 
Person  of  Christ, 

pERHAPS  the  greateft  diftervice  that 
the  introduction  of  philofophy  ever 
did  to  chriftianity  was,  that,  in  confequence 
of  the  general  dodtrine  of  the  pre -exiflen.ee  of 
all  human  fouls,  the  foul  of  Chrift  was,  of 
courfe,  fuppofed  to  have  had  a pre-exiftent 
ftate,  and  alfo  to  have  had  a fuperior  rank 
and  office  before  he  came  into  the  world, 
fuitable.  to  the  power  and  dignity  with 
which  he  appeared  to  be  invefted  on  earth. 

Had  the  ftate  of  philofophical  opinions  in 
that  age  of  the  world  been  what  it  is  now, 

'*  Mofhejin’s  Differtaiiom,  p.  226, 

and. 


and,  confequently,  had  the  doftrine  of  pre~ 
cxiftence  been  unknown,  the  rife  of  fuch  a 
jdodrine  concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrift 
would  have  been  very  extraordinary;  and  the 
faB  cf  its  existence  might  have  been  alledged 
as  an  argument  for  its  truth.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  this  tenet  from  the  Oriental  or  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  was  but  too  eafy;  fo  that  to 
a perfon  who  confiders  the  date  of  opinions 
at  that  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  it.  Nay,  it  would  have 
been  very  extraordinary  if,  togetherwith  other 
opinions,  known  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  fource,  philofophizing  chriftrans  had  not 
adopted  this  alfo ; the  temptation  in  this  cafe 
being  greater  than  in  any  other  whatever; 
viz.  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  which  was 
refleded  upon  chriftianity  from  the  meannefs 
of  the  perfon  of  our  Saviour , and  the  indignity 
with  which  he  was  treated. 

We  have  feen  that  it  was  a fundamental 
dodrine  in  the  £aft,  and  likewife  in  the  Pla- 
tonic fyftem,  that,  on  account  of  the  mixture 
of  evil  in  the  world,  it  could  not  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  fupreme  Being  him- 
felf ; but  that  it  was  formed  from  pre-ex- 
iftent  matter,  by  a celeftial  fpirit,  a principal 
emanation  from  the  divine  mind,  the  Birmah 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  prima  mens  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  vavf  and  of  Plato.  And  what 
was  more  natural  than  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
reforer  of  the  human  race  had  been  the 
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former  of  it ; efpecially  as  thofe  who  adopted 
that  hypothefis  could  fo  plaufibly  apply  to 
Chrift,  as  we  know  they  actually  did,  thofe 
paffages  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  which  the 
world  was  faid  to  have  been  made  by  the 
wordy  a ofay  of  God,  the  fame  word  or  power  9 
which  actually  dwelled  in  Chrift,  and  adted 
by  him*.  By  this  eafy  channel,  I make  no 
doubt,  did  this  great  corruption  flow  into  the 
chriftian  fyftem,  with  all  the  train  of  mif- 
chievous  confequences  that  foon  followed  it. 

It  is  like  wife  remarkable,  that,  as  in  the 
philofophical  fyftem  of  thofe  times,  there 
was  but  one  emanation  of  the  Divine  Being 
diftinguifhed  in  fo  particular  a manner  as  to 
be  the  creator  of  the  world,  fo  we  find  that 
chriftians  were  firft  charged  with  introduc- 
ing two  Gods , and  not  three , the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft , as  a feparate  perfon,  not  hav- 
ing been  an  article  in  any  chriftian  creed  till 
after  the  council  of  Nice.  Alfo  the  ortho- 
dox in  thofe  times  always  gave  that  fuperiority 
to  the  Father,  as  the  fource  of  all  intelligence, 
that  the  philofophers  did  to  the  fupreme  mind 
with  refpedt  to  his  emanations;  fo  that  the 
correfpondence  between  the  two  fyftems  was 
wonderfully  complete. 

The  Platonifts,  indeed,  befides  the  fecond 
Gody  called  vow9  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  a 

* Alexander,  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  Logos,  cites 
Pf.  xlv.  i.  My  heart  is  inditing  a good  matter,  Koftv  ccyccQov, 
Jortin  s Remarks,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 
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perfed  image  of  the  one  fupreme  God,  fup- 
pofed  a third , which  was  the  foul  of  the  uni- 
verfe>  diffufed  through  all  its  parts  **.  But 
though  this  makes  a kind  of  a trinity  of  Gods , 
and,  therefore,  the  dodrine  is  by  fome  of  the 
orthodox,  faid  to  be  found  in  that  philofo- 
phy,  it  by  no  means  tallies  with  the  chriftian 
trinity.  But  the  dodrine  of  a fecond  God , an 
emanation  from  the  firft,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  a fundamental  principle  in  the  an- 
cient philofophy. 

According  to  the  oracles  of  Zoroafler,  the 
monad , from  which  all  things  were  produced, 
delivered  the  government  of  things  to  the 
fecond  mind , an  opinion  which,  as  Le  Clerc 
fays,  was  adopted  by  Plato  *f\ 

That  this  was  the  true  fource  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  pre-exiftent  nature  and 
power  of  Chrift,  as  well  as  of  the  averfion 
that  was  foon  entertained  to  the  thought  of 
his  having  affumed  a real  body  of  flefh  and 
blood,  is  fo  obvious,  that  even  the  orthodox 
Beaufobre  almoft  acknowledges  it,  though 
without  defign.  “ Thofe,”  fays  he+,  “ who 
were  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Plato, 
“ whofe  philofophy  was  much  efteemed  in 
“ the  Eaft,  believed  that  there  was  a per- 
€t  fed  intelligence,  called  vovs,  or  rofoc,  an 
“ emanation  from  the  fupreme  intelligence. 
“ They  concluded,  that  this  fublime  intelli- 
gence  might  reveal  his  will  to  men,  and 

* Beaufobre,  vo  1.  i.  P.56Q.  i Stanley  by  Le  Clerc,  p.  26. 
t Vol.  i.  p.  379. 

“ teach 
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u teach  men  the  way  of  falvation  3 but  could 
c<  not  believe  that  he  would  become  united 
“ to  matter.  Their  view/'  he  fays  * , 
‘c  was  to  abolifh  the  fcandal  of  the  crofs,  and 
“ to  render  the  chrifiian  religion  more  plau- 
- fibie.” 

The  hlftory  of  AufHn’s  converfion  to  or- 
thodoxy is  another  firiking  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  hypothefis.  “ Auftin/'  fays 
Beaufobre  •j',  “ believed  Chrift  to  be  a mere 
“ 7nan>  though  much  exalted  above  others 
“ by  divine  gifts,  till  he  learned  of  the 
books  of  Plato,  tranflated  by  Vibtorinus, 
that  the  Logos  exifted  before  all  things, 
“ that  he  was  from  eternity  with  God,  that 
€c  he  created  all  things,  that  he  is  the  only 
“ Son  of  the  Father,  and,  finally,  equal  to 
“ the  Father,  being  of  the  fame  fub  fiance 
“ with  himfelf.” 

The  very  language , which  the  early  or- 
thodox Fathers  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the 
derivation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  viz. 
emanation , efflux , prGbole , &c.  fhews  plainly 
enough  whence  that  dodtrine  was  derived. 
This  language  is  even  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
modern  orthodox,  without  confidering  how 
the  dodtrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  is  affedtedby  it.  Cudworth  fays, 
that  “ the  fecond  and  third  perfons  in  the 
“ trinity  are  eternal  and  neceffary  emana- 
<e  tions  from  the  firft  J,”  “ and  that  they 

* P.  380.  I Vol.  i.  p.  478.  i P.  559. 
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“ all  have  a mutual  exijience  and  penetration 
of  one  another*  ” This  divine  alfo  main- 
tains the  fiibor  dination  of  the  Son  to  the  Fa- 
ther, which  agrees  with  the  ancient  doc- 
trines on  this  fubje6t.  He  fays  •f*,  that  “ the' 
“ fecond  and  third  perfons  in  the  trinity  are 
iC  not  fo  omnipotent  as  the  firft,  becaufe  not 
**  able  to  produce  it.” 

Several  of  the  orthodox  chriftians,  how- 
ever, in  early  times,  objected  to  the  language 
above  mentioned,  viz*  emanatioii , &c.  as 
denoting  either  a feparation9  or  ex tenfion  of 
the  divine  effence,  which  the  Bafilidians  and 
Valentinians  avowed  J.  But  thofe  chriftian 
writers  who  thought  God  to  be  corporeal, 
made  no  difficulty  of  explaining  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Son  by  the  term  »,  or 
branch^  as  not  implying  any  feparation  of 
fubftance,  or  a part  detached  from  the  reft§. 
Tertullian  ufes  this  term.  €€  The  Son,” 
fays  he,  “ comes  from  the  effence  of  the 
“ Father,  as  the  ftock  of  a tree  from  the 
€t  root,  or  a ray  from  the  fun.  Juftin  Mar- 
“ tyr  ufes  the  fame  term  ||.” 

The  Manicheans  explained  the  generation 
of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  without  fup- 
poiing  any  lofs  to  the  Father,  by  comparing 
it  to  the  lighting  of  one  lamp  by  another 
Juftin  Martyr  and  Tatian  ufe  this  compa- 

* P.  559.  + P. 599. 

t Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  546.  § lb.  p.  548. 

I!  Il>-  P«  549-  **  555* 
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fifon.  Tatian  alfo  ufes  another  companion 
with  the  fame  view;  but  it  is  lefs  happy  in 
other  refpedts.  When  I fpeak  to  you,  fays 
he,  and  you  hear  me>  my  reafon  (*o/W)  goes 
into  you,  without  my  being  deprived  of 
it  *. 

Others  of  them  had  recourfe  to  worfe  (Lifts 
than  even  this.  Some  of  the  catholics  being 
charged  with  introducing  three  gods,  and 
with  making  the  perfons  of  the  trinity  as 
diftindt  from  one  another,  as  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  acknowledged  it  5 faying,  that 
Peter,  James,  and  John  might  be  faid  to  be 
one,  on  account  of  their  partaking  of  the 
fame  human  nature  ■f*. 

The  term  was  rejected,  however, 

by  Origen,  who  was  a Platonift,  as  implying, 
that  God  was  corporeal 

According  to  the  heathen  fyftem,  the  ema- 
nation of  the  Son  frorti  the  Father  was  not  a 
neceffary,  but  a voluntary  thing,  and  took 
place  either  in  time , according  to  the  proper 
Oriental  fyftem,  or  from  eternity , according  to 
Plato.  And  we  alfo  find  the  dodtrine  of  the 
voluntary  emanation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father 
among  the  early  chriftians,  though  this  idea 
is  not  admitted  at  prefent.  Juftin  Martyr 
fays,  that  “ the  Father  begat  the  Son  volunta- 
“ rily.”  Origen  taught  the  fame  dodtrine, 
and  Petavius  acknowledges,  that  it  was  the 

* Beaufobre,  p.  558.  f P 55 8. 

t Vol.  i.p.  532. 
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opinion  of  a great  number  of  the  ancient  doc** 
tors*.  4 6 The  principles  of  the  ancients  con- 
**  cerning  the  trinity,”  fays  Mr.  Dupin,was, 
44  that  the  word  was  from  all  eternity  in  the 
44  Father,  being  his  wifdom  and  power; 
44  and  that  when  he  chofe  to  make  the  world,- 
44  he  put  him , as  it  were,  without  himfelf  -jV* 

The  Fathers  did  not,  in  general  believe, 
that  the  Son  was  produced  from  eternity,  but 
only  immediately  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  be  employed  for  that 
purpofe*.  This  opinion  is  found  even  later 
than  the  council  of  'Nice§.  Ladtantius 
fays,  that  44  when  God  was  refolved  to  make 
44  the  world,  which  was  to  be  compofed  of 
44  things  of  a contrary  nature,  he  began  with 
44  creating  two  forts  of  them,  the  one  good, 
44  his  only  Son , and  the  other  evil,  the  devil , 
44  which  are  to  be  in  continual  war|j.” 

It  is,  likewife,  a very  ancient  opinion 
among  very  catholic  authors,  that  the  firft 
intelligent  being  that  God  made  was  the  devils 
he  being  the  fir  ft  of  thofe  intelligences  that 
God  created  an  infinite  number  of  ages  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  vifible  world,  at 
which  time,  and  not  before,  Chrift  was  pro- 
duced**. 

The  hypothefis  I am  purfuing  clearly  ex- 
plains why  the  Marcionites,  Valentinians, 
and  Manicheanes  elcaped  cenfure  at  the  coun- 

* Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  522.  f Vol.  i.  p.  520. 

I Ibid.  $ P.  ll  P-  574-  **  Ib-  P-  524- 
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cil  of  Nice.  For  thofe  fedtaries*  as  Beaufo- 
bre  fays*,  were  orthodox  with  refpedt  to  the 
trinity  4 fince  they  could  make  ufe  of  the 
term  con fubji anti al  as  well  as  the  moft  ortho- 
dox ; which  the  Arians,  who  believed  that 
the  Logos  was  created  out  of  nothing,  could 
not  do.  The  Manicheans  believed  the  con- 
fubftantiality  of  the  perfons,  but  not  their 
equality ; believing  the  Son  to  be  below  the 
Father,  and  the  Spirit  below  both^f*.  This 
error,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  them, 
but  was  very  general  + , 

It  is  only  by  an  attention  to  thefe  principles, 
that  we  can  underhand  the  hate  of  the  con- 
troverfy  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Arians. 
For  though  the  Fathers  in  general  believed, 
that  the  Son  had  not  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther, but  a ffiort  time  before  the  creation  of 
the  world,  in  which  he  was  employed,  they 
believed,  that  he  iffued  from  the JubJlance  of  the 
Father , and,  therefore,  was  light  of  light , very 
God  of  very  God , begotten , not  made , that  is, 
not  created  out  of  nothings  which  the  Arians 
maintained.  We  fee,  then,  that  the  Arians 
retained  fo  much  of  the  eftabliffied  fyftem, 
as  not  to  deny  the  pre-exiflence  of  Chrift,  or 
his  office  of  creating  the  world . Thefe  no- 
tions were  fo  deeply  rivetted,  that  they  were 
not  eafily  eradicated  ; but,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Arians  had  lefs  of  the  Oriental,  or  Pla- 
tonic philofophy,  than  the  orthodox. 

* Vol.  i.  p.  542.  + P,  561, 
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Indeed,-  the  learned  Cudworth  acknotw* 
ledges,  that  the  Athanafians,  and  the  Ni-* 
cene  Fathers  platonized,  and  not  the  Arians* 
though  he  fays,  that  they  derived  their  ideas 
not  from  Plato,  but  from  the  fcriptures 
But  of  that  let  the  reader  judge.  The  pla- 
tonizing  Fathers,  fays  Le  Clerc-f,  thought,, 
that  before  the  adtual  generation  of  the  Son,, 
he  was  virtually  in  the  Father , and,  therefore,. 
<rJo&ecc,  whereas  the  Arians  denied  this,  and 
, faid,  that  he,  like  other  creatures,  was  pro- 
duced from  nothing. 


SECTION  VI. 

General  Arguments  againfi  the  Pre-exist- 
ence of  Christ. 

/TAH  E preceding  hiftory  of  opinions  re- 
^ lating  to  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift 
affords  a very  ftriking  argument  againft  that 
dodtrine.  But  I think  it  will  not  be  amifs 
in  this  place,,  in  order  to  remove  the  ftrong 
prejudices  that  have  taken  place  with  refpedt 
to  this  fubject,  to  add  fome  other  arguments  of 
a general  nature , fuch  as  arife  from  the  known 
ftate  of  things  in  the  apoftolic  age,  and  what 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  apoftolic 
writings,  without  entering  into  the  difcuf- 

* P.  529.  I See  his  Edition  of  Stanley,  p.  160. 
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£on  of  particular  texts  of  Scripture,  for 
which  I beg  leave  to  refer  my  reader  to  my 
Illujiration  of  particular  Texts , and  more  efpe- 
cially  to  Mr.  Lindfeys  excellent  Sequel  fo  his 
Apology ; where  that  worthy  man,  and  valua- 
ble writer,  has  thrown  much  new  light  upon 
many  of  thofe  paflages  which  have  been  the 
greateft  {tumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the 
antipre-exiftent  dodtrine. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers,  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  chriftianity,  there  arofe  two 
oppofite  errors  concerning  the  perfon  of 
Chrift.  The  firft,  they  fay,  came  from  the 
Jewilh  converts,  who  maintained  that  Chrift 
was  only  a man , diftinguifhed  by  peculiar 
gifts.  “ This,”  fays  Athanafius,  **  was  an 
“ error  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  the  apof- 
cx  ties  ; and,  he  fays,  they  drew  the  Gentiles 
into  it.”  Of  thefe  there  were  two  forts, 
fome  called  Nazarenes,  who  believed  the 
miraculous  conception,  and  the  other  Ebi- 
onites,  who  believed  Chrift  to  be  born  of 
Jofeph  and  Mary.  This  is  expreflly  faid 
to  have  been  the  mofi  ancient  herefy  in  the 
church  *. 

*c  Prefently  after,  however,  there  arofe 
another  error,  quite  oppofite  to  this,  in- 
“ troduced  by  the  Pagan  philofophers,  who 
“ ftripped  Chrift  of  his  human  nature.  This' 
u herefy  was  one  of  the  firft  that  fpread 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  apoftle  John 


* Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 1 7 
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“ did  all  he  could  to  prevent  its  fpread,  but 
**  in  vain*.” 

Now,  admitting  thefe  fads,  viz.  the  exig- 
ence of  the  Nazar ene  herefy,  and  that  of  the 
Doceice  in  the  apoftolic  age,  and  that  the 
former  was  prior  to  the  other,  I think  we 
may  fafely  infer,  from  the  notice  taken  of 
herefy  in  the  New  Teftament,  that  the  former 
was  not  coniidered  as  any  herefy  at  all ; be- 
eaufe  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  as  fuch^ 
whereas  the  other  is  inveighed  againft,  and 
efpecially  by  the  apoftle  John,  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms  ; and  moreover,  as  has  been  {hewn 
above,  he  evidently  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  implies,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  any 
other  herefy  of  confequence  in  his  time. 

Againft  this  herefy  he  writes  in  the  cleared: 
and  moft  exprefs  manner,  and  with  the  moft 
vehement  zeal.  Of  the  other  fuppofed  here- 
fy he  is  fo  far  from  taking  any  notice  at  all 
(notwithftanding  what  has  been  imagined 
by  fome  commentors  upon  him)  that  he 
writes  exactly  like  a perfon  who  confidered 
Chrift  as  a man,  who  was  fo  far  from  being 
of  the  fame  fubjlance  with  the  Father , and 
confequently  poftefled  of  any  power  of  his 
own , that  he  received  all  his  powers  imme- 
diately from  God.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
thofe  texts  which  moft  ftrongly  exprefs  the 
abfolute  dependence  of  Chrift  upon  God,  and 
which  aftert,  that  all  the  wifdom  and  power 


* Beaufobre,  p.  51S. 
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that  appeared  in  him  were  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  the  Father,  and  not  his  own,  occur 
chiefly  in  the  gofpel  of  this  very  apoftle. 

Alfo,  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  inftead  of 
taking  any  notice,  diredt  or  indiredt,  of  this 
capital  herefy,  as  it  has  been  reprefented,  con- 
ftantly  ufe  a language  that  could  not  but  give 
the  greateft  countenance  to  it;  always  fpeak- 
ing  of  Chrift  as  a man , even  when  they  re- 
prefen t him  in  a light  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. 

This  utter  filence  of  the  writers  of  the 
.New  Teftament  concerning  a great  herefy , the 
very  fir  ft  that  ever  exifted  in  the  chriilian 
church,  and  as  it  is  now  reprefented,  the  mod 
dangerous  of  all  others;  a herefy  taking  place 
chiefly  among  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  apof- 
tles  had  mod  to  do,  looks  as  if  they  confider- 
ed  the  opinion  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Chrjl> 
in  a very  different  light  from  that  in  which 
it  was  viewed  by  their  philofophizing  fuc- 
.ceffors. 

Athanafius,  who  could  not  deny  thefe  fadts, 
endeavours  to  account  for  them,  by  faying, 
that  “ all  the  Jews  were  fo  firmly  perfuaded 
**  that  their  Mefiiah  was  to  be  nothing  more 
((  than  a man  like  themfelves,  that  the  apoff 
“ ties  were  obliged  to  ufe  great  caution  in 
“ divulging  the  dodtrine  of  the  proper  di- 
“ vinity  of  Chrift*.  But  did  the  apoftles 

* Sec  his  Epiftola  de  Sententia  Dionyfii  contra  Arianos. 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  553. 
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fpare  other  Jewifh  prejudices,  which  were, 
at  leaft,  as  inveterate  as  this,  efpecially 
their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  their 
averfion  to  the  admiflion  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  chriftian  church  without  circumcifion, 
&c.  ? And  ought  not  the  importance  of  the 
dodtrine  to  have  conftrained  them  to  venture 
a little  beyond  the  bounds  of  a timid  pru- 
dence, in  fuch  a cafe  as  this  ; efpecially  as  the 
Jewifh  chriftians  in  general,  as  far  as  appears, 
always  continued  in  this  error,  till  their  final 
difperfion,  by  the  civil  convullions  that  took 
place  in  the  Eaft,  fubfeqjuent  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  ? 

Befides,  whether  was  it  more  probable  that 
the  illiterate  Jews,  who  received  their  dodtrine 
from  none  but  the  apoflles  themfelves,  and 
indeed  converfed  with  no  other,  fhould  have 
fallen  into  fo  grievous  an  error  with  refpedt 
to  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  their  own  MeJJiah , or 
thofe  who  are  known  to  h^ve  drawn  various 
opinions  from  other  fources  befides  the  genu- 
ine apoftolical  dodtrine,  and  particularly  from 
that  very  philcfophy  which,  manifeftly  con- 
trary to  any  thing  that  the  Jews  could  poflibly 
have  learned  from  their  facred  books,  ex- 
preflly  taught  the  dodtrine  of  the  pre-ex-, 
iftence  of  all  human  fouls,  and  their  emana- 
tion from  the  divine  mind;  which  was,  in 
fadt,  the  doctrine  and  language  of  the  pre- 
tended orthodox  Fathers  ? 

Without  examining  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, probability  will  certainly  incline  us^  to 

take 
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lake  the  part  of  the  poor  Jewifti  converts* 
Indeed,  their  poverty  and  illiteratenefs  made 
them  defpifed  by  the  Gentile  chriftians,  who 
were  captivated  with  the  wifdom  of  this  world: 
Juftin  Martyr,  however,  the  earlieft  Gentile 
chriftian  writer,  fpeaks  of  them  and  their  opi- 
nions with  more  refpedt  than  they  were  after- 
wards treated  with.  He  was  one  of  the  firft 
of  the  philofophifing  chriftians,  and  there- 
fore might  know  that  their  dodtrines  were 
thofe  of  the  bulk  of  chriftians  in  his  time ; 
2nd  perhaps,  at  that  time,  few  thought  dif- 
ferently from  them,  befides  a few  fpeculative 
perfons  like  himfelf^. 

2.  It  is  evident,  that  the  moft  intelligent  of 
the  Jews  expedted  nothing  more  than  a mere 
man  for  their  Meffiah  f ; nor  can  it  be  faid  that 
any  of  the  ancient  prophecies  give  us  the  leaft 
hint  of  any  thing  farther.  Had  the  prophe- 
~cies  not  been  explicit,  there  feems'to  have  been 
the  greateft  reafcn  why  our  Lord,  or  his 
apoftles,  fhould  have  expreiily  obferved  that 
they  were  fo ; or  if  they  had  been  univerfaily 

* See  Edit.  Thyrlby,  p.  235. 

+ “They,”  fays  Trypho  (the  Jew  fpeaker  in  Juftin 
Martyrs  Dialogue)  “who  think  that  Jefus  was  a many 
and,  being  chofen  of  God,  was  anointed  Chrift,  ap- 
pear  to  me  to  advance  a more  probable  opinion  than 
“yours.  For  all  of  us  expetffc  that  Chrift  will  be  born  a 
“ man  from  man'  [ccv^parroy  eg  cLvdpco-Trav)  and  thatElias  will 
“ come  to  anoint  him.  If  he,  therefore,  be  Chrift,  he 
u muft,  by  all  means,  be  a man  born  of  men.''  Edit. 
Thyrlby,  p.  235. 
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mifunderjiood , or  perverted,  we  might  expeft 
that  this  Should  have  been  noticed  by  our 
Lord,  as  well  as  other  abufes  or  miftakes  which 
prevailed  in  his  time.  Or  if  a difcovery  of 
io  great  importance  would  have  ftaggered  the 
faith,  or  checked  the  freedom  of  the  difciples 
of  our  Lord,  when  they  were  fully  apprized 
of  the  transcendent  greatnefs  of  the  perfoa 
whom  they  had  confidered  as  a man  like 
themfelves,  we  might  have  expected  that  this 
great  difcovery  would  have  been  made  to  them, 
.when  their  minds  were  fully  enlightened  by 
the  defcen.t  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  at  fome 
other  time  when  they  were  fully  inftrudted 
in  all  things  relating  to  the  religion  they  had 
to  teach.  And  whenever  the  revelation  of  a 
thing  fo  highly  inter  e-fling , and  unexpected,  as 
this  mu  ft  have  been,  had  been  made  to  them, 
their  wonder  and  furprife  muft  have  been 
fuch,  as  we  fhould  have  found  fome  traces  or 
intimations  of  in  their  writings. 

Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  a thing  of  fo 
wonderful  a nature  as  this,  could  have  been 
announced  to  the  body  of  chriftians,  who  cer- 
tainly had  not,  at  firft,  the  moft  remote  idea 
of  fuch  a thing,  without  exciting  an  aftonifh- 
ment,  that  could  not  have  been  concealed, 
and  fuch  /peculations  and  debates  as  we  muft 
have  heard  of.  And  yet  the  apoftles,  and  the 
whole  chriftian  world,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
palled  from  a ftate  of  abfolute  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  their  Lord  and  Mafter 
(regarding  him  in  the  familiar  light  of  a friend 
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and  brother')  to  the  full  conviction  of  his  be-* 
ing  the  moji  glorious  of  all  created  natures  3 
him  by  whom  God  originally  made , and  con* 
ftantly  fuf ported  - all  things , without  leaving 
any  intimation  by  wThich  it  is  impoflible  for 
us  to  learn,  in  what  manner  fo  wonderful  a 
communication  was  made  to  them,  or  of  the 
effeffis  it  had  on  their  own  minds,  or  thofe  of 
others. 

At  whatever  time  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
apoftles  were  firft  apprized  of  the  fuf  er  angelic 
nature  of  their  Matter,  it  might  be  expedted, 
that  fo  very  material  a change  in  their  con- 
ceptions concerning  him,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  a correfpondent  change  in  their 
language , when  they  fpokeof  him  ; and  yet 
through  the  whole  book  of  Acts,  he  has  hard- 
ly any  ether  appellation  than  limply  that 
of  a man.  Thus  the  apoftle  Peter  calls  him*, 
A man  approved  of  God ; and  the  apoftle 
Paul  The  man  whom  God  ordained.  Nor 
when  we  may  moft  certainly  conclude,  that 
the  apoftles  meant  to  fpeak  of  him  in  his 
highejl  capacity , do  they  give  him  any  other 
title  ; as  when  the  apoftle  Paul  fays  +,  There 
is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men , the  man  Chrift  Jefus. 

3.  Had  this  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  been  of  a middle  nature  between  God 
and  man.  I think  one  might  have  expect- 
ed fome  pofitive  declaration  of  it,  in  this  or 

* Ads  ii.  22.  t Ads  xvii.  31.  i 1 Tim.  ii.  5. 
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fome  fuch  place  ; and  that  the  apoftle  would 
not  have  expreffed  himfelf  in  a manner  fo  un- 
guarded, and  which,  without  fome  explana- 
tion, muft  necefiarily  lead  his  readers  into 
a very  great  miftake.  It  is  in  vain,  however, 
that  we  look  through  the  whole  New  Tefta- 
ment  for  any  thing  like  fuch  an  exprefs  decla- 
ration, or  explanation  on  the  fubjeft;  and  a 
doftrine  of  this  extraordinary  nature  is  only 
pretended  to  be  deduced  by  way  of  inference 
from  cafual  exprefions . 

4.  It  is  alfo  with  me  a very  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  againft  the  Arian  hypothecs,  that 
no  nfe  is  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament,  of  fo  extraordinary  a fa<ft,  as  that 
of  the  union  of  a fuperangelic  fpirit  with  the 
body  of  a man  . No  argument  or  exhortation 
is  ever  grounded  upon  it;  whereas  it  might 
have  been  expected,  that  fo  very  wonderful  a 
thing  as  this  muft  have  been  alluded  to , and 
argued  from9  in  a great  variety  of  refpefts  ; 
and  efpecially  that  the  firft  converts  to  chrif- 
tianity  Ihould  have  been  frequently,  and  very 
diftindtly  informed  of  the  high  rank  of  their 
majler ; efpecially  as  the  great  popular  objec- 
tion to  the  chriftian  fcheme  was  the  mean  birth 
and  obfcurity  of  its  author,  and  the  dif graceful 
treatment  he  met  with  in  the  world.  The 
very  few  texts  in  which  it  is  thought  by  fome 
that  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  pre- 
exiftent  ftate  of  Chrift,  appear  to  me  to  refer 
to  nothing  more  than  the  dignity  with  which 
hp  was  inverted  as  MeJ/iaby  zhzT  he  was  fent 
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of  God,  and  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
for  the  important  purpofes  of  his  million. 

It  weighs  much  with  me,  that  if  fo  extra- 
ordinary a thing  as  the  defcent  of  a luperan- 
gelic  fpirit,  to  animate  a human  body,  had 
been  true,  it  mu  ft  have  appeared,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  that  fuch  an  extra-* 
ordinary  a meafure  was  necejjary  • -as  by  his 
acting  a part  which  a mere  man  was  either  na-* 
turally  incapable  of,  or  in  which  there  was  an 
obvious  impropriety  for  a mere  man  to  a&. 
But  fo  far  are  we  from  perceiving  any  thing 
of  this  in  the  evangelical  hiftory,  that  nothing 
is  exhibited  to  us  in  it,  but  the  appearance  of 
a man  approved  of  God , and  afjijled  by  him. 
For,  though  no  man  could  have  done  what  he 
is  faid  to  have  done,  unlefs  God  had  been  with 
him.y  yet  with  that  afijlance , every  thing  muff 
have  been  eafy  to  him. 

If  our  Lord  had,  in  himfelf  though  derived 
originally  from  God,  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  wifdom,  or  peculiar  ability  of  any 
other  kind,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  man’s 
redemption,  above  the  meafure  or  capacity 
of  that  nature  which  God  had  given  to  men, 
he  would  hardly  have  declared  fo  frequently, 
and  fo  exprefily  as  he  does,  that  of  his  own 
felf  he  could  do  nothing , that  the  words  which 
he  fpake  were  not  his  own , but  bis  Fat  fay's 
who  fent  himy  and  that  his  Father  within  him 
did  the  works . This  is  certainly  the  proper 
language  of  a perfon  who  is  poffefled  of  no 
more  natural  advantage  than  anv  other  man. 

If 
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If  he  had  any  fuperior  powers,  abftraded 
from  what  he  derived  from  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  in  what  they  do  appear  f 

So  folicitous  does  the  Divine  Being  always 
appear,  that  his  rational  offspring,  mankind, 
ihould  itnderfand  and  approve  of  his  proceed- 
ings refpeding  them,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  mealure  which  he  has  adopted,  that  is 
of  much  moment  to  us,  for  which  fome plain 
reajon  is  not  affigned  by  one  or  other  of  the 
facred  writers.  Indeed,  this  is  a circum- 
ftance that  cannot  but  contribute  greatly  to 
the  efficacy  of  fuch  meafures.  But  though, 
I believe,  every  other  circumftance  relating  to 
the  fcheme  of  redemption  is  clearly  revealed 
to  us,  yet  we  neither  find  any  reafon  affigned 
for  fo  important  a preliminary  to  it,  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  Jirft  of  all  created  beings , nor 
are  v/e  any  where  given  to  underftand,  that 
this  was  a neceffary  preliminary  to  it,  though 
the  reafons  for  it  were  fuch  as  we  could  not 
comprehend.  A condud  fo  exceedingly  dark 
and  myfterious  as  this,  has  no  example  in  the 
whole  hiftory  of  the  dilpen  fat  ions  of  God  to 
mankind. 

5.  Could  the  hiftory  of  the  ?niraculous  con - 
ception  of  jtfus  have  been  written  fo  fully  as 
it  is  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  fo  very 
important  a circumftance  relating  to  it  as  this 
have  been  overlooked  by  them,  if  it  had 
been  at  all  known  to  them  ? I will  appeal  to 
any  Arian,  wffiether  he  himfelf  could  poffi- 
bly  have  given  fuch  an  account  of  that  tranf- 
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aftion  as  either  of  thefe  evangelifts  has  given. 
It  muft  certainly  be  thought  by  them  to  be 
a capital  omiffion  in  the  account. 

6.  It  has  often  been  obferved,  and  I cannot 
but  think  very  juftly,  that  the  uniform  Scrip- 
lure  doftrine  of  the  prefent  and  future  dig- 
nity of  Chrift*  being  conferred  as  the  reward 
of  bis  feroices  and  J tiffs  rings  on  earth,  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
man  only  5 and  I think  the  Arlans  are  obliged 
to  ft  rain  very  hard  in  order  to  make  out  any 
material  difference  between  the  pre-exiftent 
and  prefent  date  of  Chrift ; or  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  reward , of  which  fo  linking  an 
account  is  always  given,  if  there  be  no  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  two  ftates. 

7.  It  is  faid  that,  if  it  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  reward  of  Chrift  upon  the  Arian 
hypothecs,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account 
for  his  diftinguifhed reward  and  futurehonour 
and  -power  upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being 
a mere  many  thefe  being  too  great  in  this  cafe, 
if  they  were  too  little  in  the  other.  But  it 
fhould  be  considered,  that  there  is  a natural 
propriety  in  diftinguifhing  a man  appointed 
by  God  to  ad:  the  moft  important  part  that 
man  could  aft  (and  a part,  that  no.  other  than 
a man  could  with  propriety  appear  in,  refpeft- 
ing  the  whole  human  race)  in  a manner  great- 
ly fuperior  to  what  is  conferred  oil  any  other 
man. 

It  fhould  alfo  be  considered,  that  there  are 
many  paffages  of  Scripture,  which  moft  ex- 
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preffiy  fay,  that,  great  as  is  the  honour  and 
dignity  to  which  Chrift  is  advanced,  his  d.if- 
ciples,  and  efpecially  his  apoftles>  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  jimilar , if  not  equal  honour;  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  no  one  power , 
or  prerogative , that  is  mentioned  as  conferred 
on  Chrift,  but  the  fame  is  likewife  faid  to  be 
imparted  to  his  followers. 

As  to  what  is  called  his  glory , or  honour 
and  dignity  in  general,  and  the  Iwe  that  God 
has  for  him,  that  love  and  high  regard  from 
which  thofe  honours  proceed,  our  Lord  him- 
felf  fays  expreffty,  that  his  difciples  are  on  a 
level  with  himfelf.  What  elfe  can  be  inferred 
from  his  prayer  before  his  death,  in  which  he 
fays*.  That  they  may  be  one , as  thou  Father 
art  in  me , and  I in  thee , that  they  alfo  may  be 
o?ie  in  us , — and  the  glory  which  thou  gavejl  me , 
I have  given  them , that  they  may  be  o?ie , even  as 
we  are  one \ I in  them , and  thou  in  me , that 
they  may  be  ?nade  perfect  in  one , and  that  the 
world  may  know  that  thon  hajl  fent  me , and  hajl 
loved  them  as  thou  hajl  loved  me . Other  parts 
of  this  remarkable  prayer  are  in  the  fame 
ftrain,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  nothing  but 
our  having  long  confidered  Chrift  in  a light 
infinitely  higher  than  that  of  his  difciples, 
has  prevented  our  under  (landing  it  as  we 
ought  to  have  done. 

Chrift  is  appointed  to  raife  the  dead , but 
this  is  not  faid  to  be  performed  by  any  pro- 

* John  xvii.  si. 
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pet*  power  of  his  own,  any  more  than  the  mi- 
racles of  that  and  other  kinds  which  he 
wrought  when  he  was  on  earth,  and  dead 
perfons  were  raifed  to  life  by  the  apoftles  as 
well  as  by  himfelf. 

Chrift  is  alfo  laid  to  judge  the  world.  But 
even  this  honour  is  faid  to  be  fhared  with 
him  by  his  difciples,  and  efpecially  the  apof- 
tles. Know,  ye  not,  fays  St.  Paul*,  that  the 
faints  fall  judge  the  world.  And  if  the  world 
he  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the 
final l ef  matters * Know  ye  not,  that  we  J hall 
judge  angels,  how  much  more  things  that  per- 
tain to  this  life . 

8.  The  kingdom  of  Chrift,  whatever  it  be, 

# is  exprefily  faid  to  have  an  end-f.  'Then  comet b 

the  end,  when  he  Jhall  have  delivered  up  the 

kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father. And 

when  all  things  Jhall  be  fubdued  unto  him,,  then 
Jhall  the  Son  alfo  himfelf  be  fubjeblunto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all . This  is  what  we  fhould  hardly  have  ex- 
pected if  Chrift  had  been  the  firft  of  all  creat- 
ed beings,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  who  upholds  and  governs  all  things. 

9.  How  it  may  affeCt  others  I cannot  tell, 
but  with  me  it  is  a very  great  objection  to  the 
pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  that  it  favours  ftrong- 
ly  of  the  Oriental  doCtrine  of  the  pre-exijlence 
fall  human  fouls,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Gnoftic  herefy,  and  the  fource  of  great 

* 1 Cor.  vi.  2.  + 1 Cor.  xv.  24. 
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corruption  in  genuine  chriftianity.  For  if  the 
foul  of  one  man  might  have  pre-exifted,  fepa- 
rate  from  the  body,  why  might  not  the  foul 
of  another,  or  of  all?  Nay,  analogy  feems  to 
require,  that  the  whole  fpecies  be  upon  one 
footing,  in  a cafe  which  fo  very  nearly  con- 
cerns the  jirfl  and  conflituent  principles  of  their 
nature . Beftdes,  the  opinion  of  the  fepa- 
rability  of  the  thinking  part  of  man  from  his 
bodily  frame,  even  after  he  comes  into  the 
world,  is  fo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  alrnoft 
expreftly  contradicted  by  them  all. 

10.  The  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  He- 
brews, one  of  whofe  principal  objects  was  to 
reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  thoughts  of  a fuf- 
fering  Meffiah,  feems  to  make  ufe  of  argu- 
ments which  neceffarily  fuppofe  Chrift  to 
have  been  a man  like  ourfelves ; as  when  he 
fays*.  We  fee  jefus,  who  was  made  a little 
lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  fujfering  of  death , 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  In  this  paf- 
fage  the  writer  feems  to  confider  Chrift  as  a 
man,  in  direct  oppofition  to  created  beings  of 
a fuperior  nature , or  angels,  under  which  de- 
nomination Chrift  himfelf  muft  have  been 
ranked,  according  to  the  phrafeology  of  fcrip- 
ture,  if  he  had  exifted  prior  to  his  becoming 
man;  lince  no  other  term  is  made  ufe  of,  to 
denote  his  nature  and  conftitution,  as  diftinct 
from  that  of  men,  or  angels. 

i Heb.  ii.  9. 
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With  this  view  this  writer  applies  to  Chrift, 
that  authority  and  dominion  which  is  afcrib- 
ed  to  man,  as  diftinguijhcd  from  angels , by  the 
Pfalmift,  Ff.  viii.  5.  For  unto  the  angels  hath  he 
not  put  into  Jubjedlion  the  world  to  comei  whereof 
we  (peak . But  one  in  a certain  place , te (lifted, 
faying.  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him , or  the  fon  of  man,  that  thou  viftejl  him . 
Thou  made  ft  him  a little  lower  than  the  angels  $ 
thou  crownedfl  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and 
didfl  fet  him  over  the  work  rf  thine  hands . Thou 
haft  put  all  things  in  fubjetiion  under  his  feet . 
As,  in  this  paffage,  he  plainly  confiders  the 
nature  of  man  as  properly  characterized  by 
his  being  a little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
he  applies  the  very  fame  expreffion  to  Chrift, 
without  giving  the  leaft  hint  of  any  diftinc- 
tion  between  them,  I cannot  help  thinking, 
that  in  the  writer's  idea,  the  nature  of  both 
was  precifely  the  fame. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  this  fame  writer 
fpeaks  of  Chrift  as  diftinguifhed  from  angels, 
when  he  fays  *,  That  God  had  anointed  him 
with  the  oil  oft  gladnefs  above  his  fellows,  by 
which,  therefore,  in  this  connexion,  I do  not 
fee  how  we  can  help  underftanding  his  fel- 
low men,  or  fellow  prophets . 

11.  This  writer,  alfo,  feems  to  lay  parti- 
cular ftrefs  on  Chrift’s  having^//  as  we  feel, 
and  having  been  tempted  as  we  are  tempted ; 
and  to  affert,  that  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  ne- 

* Heb.  ii.  5.  8cc. 
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cellary,  that  he  fhould  be,  in  all  refpebls , what 
we  ourielves  are*,  For  both  he  that  fantti- 
jieth  and  they  who  are  fanblified  are  all  of  one ; 
for  which  caufe  he  is  not  afhamed  to  call  them 
brethren — and  ' children  f > For af much  then  as 
the  children  are  partakers  of  flefh  and  blood , he 
alfo  himfelf  likewife  took  part  of  the  fame.  And 
again Wherefore  in  all  things , it  behoved 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren , that  he 
might  be  a merciful  and  faithful  high  prief  § . 
For  in  that  he  himfelf  hath fufered,  being  tempt- 
ed, he  is  able  to  juccour  them  that  are  tempted. 
Now,  I cannot  help  thinking  from  thefe  paf- 
fages,  that  the  writer  had  an  idea  of  Chrill 
being  much  more  what  we  are , and  con- 
fequently  of  his  feeling  more  as  we  do,  than 
he  could  have  meant,  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  his  being  of  an  angelic,  or  fuperangelic 
nature.  For  then,  the  views  that  he  had  of 
his  fujferings,  and  confequently  his  feelings 
under  them , mull  have  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
milar  to  ours.  And  every  argument  that  the 
apoftle  ufes,  to  fhew  the  impropriety  of 
Chrift’s  being  an  angel,  feems  to  weigh  much 
more  againft  his  being  of  a nature  fuperior  to 
angels. 

12.  If  it  be  fuppofed  that,  upon  becoming 
an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  Chrill  loll  all 
confcioufnefs  of  his  former  pre-exillent  Hate, 
I do  not  fee  of  what  ufe  his  fuperior  powers 

^ Heb.  ii.  u,  8cc,  + V.  13,  14. 
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could  poffibly  have  been  to  him  ; or,  which 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  what  occafion  there 
was  for  fuch  a being  in  the  bufinefs.  Befides, 
the  hypothefis  of  an  intelligent  being,  think- 
ing and  a&ing  in  one  ftate,  and  lofmg  all  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  been  and  done 
in  another,  has  fomething  in  it  that  looks  fo 
arbitrary  and  unnatural,  that  one  would  not 
have  recourfe  to  it,  but  upon  the  moft  urgent 
neceflity. 

It  fhould  feem,  however,  that  if  Chrift  did 
pre-exift,  it  was  not  unknown  to  him  in  this 
world,  fince  one  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments 
for  this  hypothefis  is,  his  praying  that  his  fa- 
ther would  glorify  him  with  the  glory  that  he 
had  before  the  world  was  * . But  if  Chrift 
did  retain  a perfedt  confcioufnefs  of  his  for- 
mer ftate,  and,  confequently,  retained  all  the 
powers,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  which  he  was 
poffeffed  in  that  ftate,  I have  no  idea  of  fuch 
an  increafe  of  wifdom  as  the  evangelift  Luke 
afcribes  to  him,  when  he  fays  •f*,  And  Jefus 
increafed  in  wifdom  and  future , and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man . In  the  idea  of  this  evan- 
gelift, Jefus  certainly  made  fuch  improve- 
ments in  knowledge,  as  other  well-difpofed 
youths  make ; fo  that  I think  he  had  manifeft- 
ly  no  other  idea  of  him. 

13.  Similar  to  the  above-mentioned  rea- 
soning of  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the 

* John  xyii.  5.  t Cb.  ii.  52. 
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Hebrews,  is  that  of  the  apoftle  John,  or 
rather  of  that  of  Chrift  himfelf  And 
he  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment, becaufe  he  is  the  Jon  of  wan  • for  I do 
not  fee  the  force  of  this  inference,  unlefs  the 
meaning  of  it  be,  that  Chrift,  being  a man 
like  ourfelves,  having  felt  as  we  feel,  and 
having  been  tempted  and  tried  as  we  have,  is 
the  moft  unexceptionable  of  all  judges.  No 
man  can  complain  of  it,  lince  it  is  being 
judged,  as  it  were,  by  our  peers , and  by  a per- 
fon  who  knows  how  to  make  every  proper 
allowance  for  us, 

14.  Some  may  poffibly  lay  ftrefs  on  its 
being  faid  by  the  writer  of  the  epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  paffage  above-mentioned, 
that  Chrift  himfelf  took  fefh  and  blood , as  if  it 
had  depended  upon  his  own  choice,  whether 
he  would  become  man  or  not, which  implies  a 
pre-exiftent  ftate.  But  the  word  yitz*  is  ufed 
for  partaking , or  f aring  in,  abfolutely,  with- 
out any  refpect  to  choice , and  is  ufed  in  that 
fenfe  in  two  other  paflages  of  this  epiftle  f 9 
where  the  apoft  le  fpeaks  of  the  propriety  of 
the  divine  defignation , not  of  the  motive  of 
Chrift’s  election.  Alfo  in  other  places,  he  is 
reprefented  as  pajftve  with  refpedt  to  the  fame 
event.  Thus,  in  the  ninth  verfe  of  the  fame 
chapter,  it  is  faid,  that  Jefus  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  not  that  he 
made  himfelf  lower , or  condefcended. 

* John  v.  27.  t Ch.  v.  13.  vib  13. 
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It  is  faid  *,  that  Chrifi  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels , but  the  feed  of  Abraham . 
But  sx a. ctuCa.yofj.it  1 9 which  is  the  word  here 
ufed,  properly  fignifies,  and  is,  in  every  other 
place,  in  the  New  Teflament,  rendered  to  lay 
hold  upon . In  this  place,  therefore,  the  mean- 
ing probably  is,  that  Chrifi  did  not  (after  he 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Mefiiah)  lay 
hold  upon,  fo  as  to  mterpofe  hi  the  favour  of 
or  refeue , angels,  but  the  feed  of  Abraham  ; 
and  thence  we  fee,  that  the  apoflle  infers,  that 
there  was  a neceffity,  or  at  leafl  an  exceeding 
great  propriety,  that  a Mediator  for  men 
fhould  be,  in  all  refpedts,  a man ; for  he  im- 
mediately adds,  therefore  in  all  things , it  be - 
hoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren , 
that  he  might  be  a merciful  and  faithful  High 
Prieji , &c. 

15.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
moil  evident  propriety,  that  a perfonwho  adled 
fo  important  a part  with  refpedt  to  mankind, 
as  Chrifi  did,  who  was  lent  to  be  our  inftruc- 
tor  and  example,  and  efpecially  who  came  to 
afeertain  the  great  dodtrine  of  a refurredlion 
from  the  deady  fhould  be,  with  refpedt  to  his 
nature , the  very  fame  that  we  ourfelves  are ; 
that  he  might  exhibit  before  us  an  example  of 
proper  human  virtue , and  efpecially  that  he 
might  die  as  we  ourfelves  die,  and  his  refur- 
redtion  be  the  refurredtion  of  a man  like  our- 
felves ; and  fo  the  proper  firjl  fruits  from  the 

* V.  16. 
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dead,  and  confequently  of  the  very  fame  kind 
with  thofe  cf  which  the  general  harveji  will 
confift  ; and  thereby  give  115  the  greater  rea- 
fon  to  hope,  that  becaufe  Chrijl  lives  we  Jhall 
live  alfo . 

16.  It  is  now  agreed,  both  by  Arians  and 
Socinians,  that  the  fupreme  God  is  the  only 
objed:  of  prayer  it  being  acknowledged,  that 
.we  have  no  authority  in  the  fcriptures  for  adr. 
dreffingourfelves  toChrift:  butthis  reftridion 
cannot  be  founded  upon  any  other  than  the 
Socinian  hypothefis,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
concileable  with  the  principles  of  Arianifm, 

I ought  not,  in  reafon,  to  addrefs  a petition 
to  a man  who  may  not  be  within  hearing  of 
me ; and  much  lefs  can  there  be  a propriety 
in  numbers  of  perfons,  in  very  diftant  places, 
addrefllng  themfelves  to  the  fame  man  at  the 
fame  time,  becaufe  no  man  can  attend  to 
more  than  one  perfon,  or  one  thing,  at  once. 
But  a Being  equal  to  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  efpecially  of  the  whole  fyftem  of 
worlds,  and  even  the  univerfe,  or  the  whole 
creation ; he  by  whom  all  thmgs  conjiji , that  is, 
who  ftill  fupports , and  governs  all  things, 
mu  ft  be  capable  of  giving  his  attention  to 
everything  that  pafles.  Nay,  every  thing 
mult  neceflarily  be  at  all  times  fubjed  to  his 
infpeddon ; and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
impropriety,  in  the  nature  of  things , in  ad- 
drefling prayers  to  him, 

Befides,  it  is  very  obvious  to  refled:,  that 
if  there  was  any  reafon,  or  propriety,  that 
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fome  derived  being,  and  not  the  Supreme, 
fhould  be  the  immediate  maker  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  Deity  fhould  not  himfelf  inter- 
pofe  in  the  government  of  it,  it  can  only  be 
this  derived  being,  and  not  the  Supreme,  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  It  can  only  be  to  him 
who  made  us  what  we  are,  and  who  himfelf 
immediately  fupports  us  in  being,  that  we 
ought  to  look.  A child  naturally  addreffes 
itfelf  to  its  nurfe,  who  attends  conftantly 
upon  it,  and  not  to  its  mother ; and  a te- 
nant applies  to  the  fteward,  who  immedi- 
ately infpedts  and  manages  the  eftate,  and  not 
to  the  owner  of  it. 

In  fad:,  no  reafon  can  be- imagined  why 
the  Supreme  Being  fhould  delegate  to  any 
inferior  the  making  and  governing  of  the 
world,  which  would  not  be  equally  a reafon 
for  his  appointing  him  to  hear  our  prayers. 
Nothing  but  the  moft  exprefs  declarations, 
founded  on  reafon s,  which  I fhould  think 
impoffible  to  fuggeft,  can  authorife  us,  to 
admit  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  the 
connection  is  fo  natural.  I therefore  look 
upon  the  undoubted  faff  of  all  prayer  being, 
upon  the  plan  of  revelation,  confined  to  God, 
exclufive  of  all  inferior  beings,  and  of  Chrift, 
to  be  a moft  fatisfadory  argument,  that  God 
himfelf  is  alone  the  immediate  maker  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  he  himfelf  who  con- 
ftantly fupports  and  governs  it,  without  the 
mediation  of  any  fuch  glorious,  though  de- 
rived 
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rived  being,  as  the  Arians  imagine  Chrift  to 
have  been  before  his  incarnation. 

1 7.  It  is  faid,  and  certainly  with  great 
reafon,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  preach  chriftia- 
nity  to  Jews  or  Mahometans,  while  it  is 
loaded  with  fuch  a tenet  as  the  dodtrine  of 
the  ‘ Trinity , which,  it  is  well  known,  they 
both  regard  as  equally  abfurd  and  impious  ; 
the  great  and  diftinguilhing  principle  of  the 
Jewilh  religion  being  the  unity  of  God , and 
the  great  objection  that  the  Mahometans 
made  to  the  corrupt  chriftianity  of  the  fixth 
century, being  the  general  departure  of  chrif- 
tians  from  the  fame  fundamental  principle, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  Koran  itfelf.  But  the 
principles  of  Arianifm  are  hardly  more  re- 
concileable  to  the  notions  of  Jews,  or  Ma- 
hometans, than  thole  of  Athanalianifm  ; and 
the  following  language  of  the  Jew  in  Lim- 
borch’s  Galiatio,  is  applicable  to  the  idea  of 
■Chrift  being  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the 
perfon  who  lpake  to  Mofes  in  the  burning 
bulb,  as  well  as  to  his  being  ftridtly  equal  to 
the  Father.  The  prophet/’  he  fays,  “ who 
f*  pretends  to  be  the  true  God  of  Ifrael,  who 

r # * 

arrogates  divine  omnipotence,  and  gave 

his  own  words  as  the  words  of  God,  can- 
“ not  be  admitted ; and,  fuppoling  what  is 
“ impoffible,  that  the  true  Meffiah  Ihould 
“ publidi  this  dodtrine,  he  ought  to  be  fton- 
“ ed  as  a falfe  prophet*'.” 

* See  Jortin's  Remarks,  voj.  iii.  p.  342. 
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The  conduit  which  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was 
himfelf  an  Arian,  recommends  with  refpeCt 
to  the  Jews,  I think  to  be  inlidious,  unwor- 
thy of  chriftian  fimplicity,  and  what  mu  ft  be 
altogether  ineffectual.  He  fays,  that,  “ in 
“ addreliing  Jews  and  Mahometans,  whofe 
“ great  objection  to  chriftianity  is  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  trinity,  no  one  fhould  attempt 
((  to  remove  this  prejudice,  till  he  has 
“ brought  them  to  believe  the  divine  mif- 
“ lion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  his  character  as  a 
“ prophet,  Meffiah,  a teacher  of  truth,  and 
“ worker  of  miracles ; and  that  then  many 
“ things  may  be  obferved  concerning  the 
“ logos , the  angel  of  God's  prefence,  and  the 
f<  angel  of  the  covenant,  from  the  Old-Tef- 
tament,  and  from  Philo,  and  from  fome 
ancient  Jewifh  writers*.” 

But,  in  fail,  external  evidence  is  nothing 
more  than  conditional  evidence  with  refpeCt  to 
chriftianity,  going  upon  the  fuppolition,  that 
the  things  to  be  proved  by  miracles  are  not 
incredible  in  tbemfehes.  The  evidence  that 
might  be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a Jew,  that 
Chrift  was  limply  a teacher  fent  from  God, 
and  fuch  a Meffiah  as  their  prophecies  announc- 
ed, would  by  no  means  prove  to  his  convic- 
tion, that  he  was  the  maker  of  the  world,  and 
fuch  a Meffiah  as  he  was  fully  perfuaded  their 
ancient  prophets  did  not  foretell,  and  fuch'  a 
one  as  it  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole 
fyftem  of  his  religion  to  admit. 

* lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  439, 
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1 8.  Some  Arians  of  the  prefent  age,  dag- 
gered, it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  the  glaring 
abfardity  of  making  a man  who  died  upon 
the  crofs  to  be  the  maker  of  the  world, 
and  one  who,  even  in  his  lowed  hate  of  hu- 
miliation, was  actually  fupporting  all  things 
with  the  word  of  his  power , and  of  fuppoling 
him  to  be  the  perfon  who,  with  the  name 
and  character  of  Jehovah , had  intercourfe 
with  the  patriarchs,  fpake  to  Abraham,  to 
Mofes,  and  to  all  the  nation  of  Ifraelites 
from  mount  Sinai,  &c.  &c.  &c.  feem  wil- 
ling to  abandon  this  part  of  the  fyftem ; but 
without  confidering,  that,  with  it,  they  ne- 
ceffarily  abandon  all  the  advantages  for  the 
fake  of  which  the  whole  fyftem  was  origi- 
nally adopted.  They  likewife  difclaim  the 
aid  of  the  very  ftrongeft  texts  on  which  the 
dodtrine  of  pre-exiftence  is  founded;  as  the 
introdu&ion  to  the  gofpel  of  John,  which 
fpeaks  of  the  logos  as  the  Being  by  whom  all 
things  were  made , and  without  whom  nothing 
was  made  that  was  made. Col.  i. 5 .which  fpeaks 
of  Chrift  as  the  fir  ft  born  of  every  creature , by 
whom  all  things  were  created , that  are  in  hea- 
ven, and  that  are  in  earthy  vifible  and  inviji- 
ble , &c.  as  being  before  all  things , and  by 
whom  all  things  conftft , and,  Heb.  i.  3. 
where  Chrift  is  faid  to  be  the  perfon  by 
whom  God  made  the  World , or  rather  the  ages , 
and  who  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power* 
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Upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  this  lowArian  hypothecs  has 
no  plaufible  foundation  whatever,  except  be- 
ing free  from  the  palpable  abfurdities  of  the 
high  Arian  fcheme.  Certainly,  the  perfon 
who  can  explain  thofe  texts,  which  fpeak  of 
Chrift  as  the  make r and  fupporter  of  all  things . 
without  fuppofing  that  he  pre-exifted,  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  any  other 
texts,  which  reprefent  him  as  Jimply  pre-ex- 
ijiing.  For  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  texts 
are  thofe  in  which  his  creating  and  Supporting 
power  are  exprefsly  referred  to.  The  capi- 
tal circumftances  that  recommended  the  doc- 
trine of  Chrift’s  pre-exiftence,  when  it  was 
ftarted,  were  the  ideas  of  the  maker  of  the 
world  being  the  great  rejtorer  of  it,  and  the 
giver  of  the  law  being  the  author  of  the 
gofpel fo  that  the  fame  perfon  was  the  me- 
dium of  all  the  difpenfations  of  God  to 
mankind.  But  when  thefe  flattering  advan- 
tages are  abandoned,  nothing  is  left  but  Jim. - 
pie  pre-exijlence,  without  any  knowledge,  or 
the  leafl:  colourable  conjecture,  that  Chrilt 
had  ever  borne  any  relation  to  this  world  more 
than  to  any  other. 

It  is  nolefs  evident,  that  by  abandoning  the 
fpecious  advantages  of  the  proper  Arian  hy- 
pothefis,  the  low  Arians  are  as  far  as -ever 
from  being  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Socinian  fcheme  ; 
as  the  propriety  of  a man  being  employed  in 
a bufinefs  fo  nearly  refpedting  men,  his  ex- 
hibiting 
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hibiting  an  example  of  proper  human  virtue * 
•having  a reward  capable  of  being  conferred 
on  all  his  followers ; of  the  fame  kind  of 
being,  viz.  a man,  both  introducing  death , 
and  the  refur  region  of  the  dead ; of  the  firji 
fruits  from  the  dead  being  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  general  harvejl ; and  that  the 
great  judge  of  all  men  fhould  be  himfelf  a 
man. 

In  fad:,  therefore,  this  low  Arian  hypothe- 
cs is  intirely  deftitute  both  of  the  ftrongeft 
texts  in  favour  of  pre-exiftence,  and  alfo  of 
every  advantage  peculiar  either  to  the  high 
Arian  hypothefis,  or  the  Socinian , fo  that 
no  fcheme  can  be  more  infignificant,  or  reft 
on  narrower  or  weaker  foundations. 

Had  fuch  general  confiderations  as  thefe 
been  attended  to,  the  dodtrine  of  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  Chrift  could  never  have  advanced 
fo  triumphantly  as  it  has  done.  And  fuch 
arguments  as  thefe  ought  certainly  to  weigh 
more  than  the  fuppofed  incidental  reference  to 
a dodtrine  in  particular  texts  of  fcripture, 
the  interpretation  of  which  is  always  various 
and  uncertain.  Befide^,  if  we  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  par- 
ticular texts  of  fcripture,  there  is  no  fyftem 
that  we  may  not  embrace. 

The  dodtrine  of  tranfubfiantiation  is  doubly 
intrenched  in  fuch  fortifications  as  thefe, 
and  fo  are  the  grofs  errors  which  have  now 
got  the  name  of  Calvinfm , fuch  as  original 
fin,  atonement , &c.  and  alfo  the  dodtrine 

of 
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of  the  perfect  equality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father . 
And  yet  Arians  do  not  find  themfelves  af- 
fected by  fuch  texts  ; and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
requires  much  lefs  judgment  to  fee  that  the 
texts  on  which  they  lay  fo  much  frrefs  are 
equally  infufficient  to  bear  it. 

19.  If  we  confider  the,  practical  tendency  of 
the  doCtrine  concerning  Chrift,  I think  we  - 
ihall  find  nothingat  all  infavourof  the  fcheme 
of  pre-exiftence ; but  much  in  favour  of  the 
contrary  doCtrine,  which  rcprefents  him  as  a 
man  like  ourfelves.  To  this  purpofe  I fhall’ 
quote,  with  fome  little  addition,  what  I have 
faid  on  this  1'ubjeCt  in  the  Difcourfe  on  the 
Corruption  of  Chrijlianity 

“ Much  of  the  peculiar  power  of  the  gof- 
“ pel  motives  to  virtue  (feparate  from  our  aCt- 
“ ing  with  a view  to  obtain  the  reward  of 
“ immortality  promifed  in  it)  arifes  from 
“ juft  ideas  of  the  natureand  offices  of  Chrift, 

“ as  diftinCt  from  thofe  of  the  Divine  Being 
“ himfelf,  with  which  they  are  too  much 
“ confounded  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the 
*c  proper  Deity,  or  fuper-angelic  nature  of 
“ Chrift,  notwithstanding  the  different  of- 
“ fices  aferibed  to  the  divine  perfons,  or  ra- 
“ ther  beings,  in  the  Athanafian  fcheme. 

“ The  confideration  of  the  love  of C hr  if , has 
“ fomethi'ng  in  it  peculiarly  endearing,when  it 
“ is  not  confidered  as  the  fame  thing  with  the 
€f.  love  of  the  Creator  towards  his  creatures  9 but " 


* t 


* p.  24. 
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44  as  the  love  of  one,  who,  notwithftaricf- 
44  ing  his  miraculous  birth,  was  as  much  a 
44  man  as  Adam  was,  or  as  we  ourfelves  are; 
44  when  it  is  confidered  as  the  love  of  our 
44  elder  brother , who  bore  our  infirmities , who 
44  felt  all  the  pains  and  agonies  that  man  can 
44  feel ; and,  being  the  very  fame  that  we  are, 
44  was  in  all  refpefts  tempted  as  we  are ; who, 
44  loved  iiSy  and  freely  gave  himfef  to  death  for 
44  us,  to  redeem  us  from  fin  and  mifery,  that 
44  we  might  become  partakers  of  the  fame 
44  love  of  God,  and  be  joint  heirs  with  him 
44  of  the  fame  glory  and  happinefs,  that  we 
44  might  all  alike  become  kings  and  priefis 
44  unto  God \ even  the  Father , for  ever  and 
44  ever-,  who  after  living  many  years  on 
44  earth,  in  which  he  manifefled  the  moll 
44  intenfe  affeftion  for  us,  is  now  gone  to 
44  prepare  a place  for  us  in  our  heavenly  Fa- 
44  thers  houfe,  that  where  he  is,  there  we  may  be 
44  alfo ; as  one  who  is  now  exercifing  a power 
44  which,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience 
44  unto  death,  he  received  from  God,  to  be 
44  head  over  all  things  to  his  church ; who  Hill 
44  feels  for,  and  will  be  prefent  with  his 
44  faithful  difciples  and  followers  in  all  their 
44  trials,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

44  The  efteem  and  love  that  we  bear  to 
44  the  character  which  we  form  of  Chrift, 
44  confidered  as  a man  like  ourfelves,  the 
*4  attachment  we  have  to  him,  and  his  caufe, 
44  and  the  efficacy  of  this  principle  to  pro- 
44  mote  a chriftian  temper  and  conduct,  and 

44  to 
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u to  encourage  us  to  follow  this  our  glori- 
ous  leader,  the  captain  of  our  fa  Iv  at  ion,  and 
C(  the  firjt  fruits  from  the  dead  (even  though, 
<£  like  him,  we  be  called  to  lay  down  our  lives 
“ for  our  friends , and  to  bear  perfecution 
“ and  torture  in  the  caufe  of  confcience, 
“ virtue,  truth,  and  God)  is  exceedingly 
€t  great,  and  peculiar  to  itfelf  It  is  a kind 
“ of  love  and  efteem  that  cannot  be  felt  by 
<c  one  who  is  truly  and  practically  an  Atha- 
cc  nafian  or  Arian,  and,  in  general,  but  im- 
“ perfectly  by  thofe  who  have  long  been 
“ Athanalians  or  Arians ; and  who,  there- 
“ fore,  cannot  eafily  get  rid  of  the  ideas 
“ they  have  had  of  Chrift  as  God,  or  at  leaft 
“ as  a Being  who  has  little  in  common  with 
“ us;  who,  therefore,  could  not  feel  as  we 
“ do,  aCt  upon  views  fimilar  to  ours,  or  en- 
cc  tertain,  and  be  the  proper  objeCt  of,  a 
“ fimilar  and  reciprocal  affeCtion. 

<c  A man  may  have  rejected  the  Athana- 
<£  flan  or  Arian  hypothefis  a long  time, 
iC  before  thefe  ideas  fhall  even  occur  to 
“ him,  or  their  power  be  at  all  apprehend- 
<£  ed.  At  leaft  we  can  only  expeCt  to  feel 
“ their  influence  at  intervals,  and  muft  not 
“ hope  to  experience  that  amazing  force, 
“ which,  however,  we  may  eafily  conceive 
<c  they  muft  have  had  with  the  primitive 
<c  chriftians, and  efpecially  with  the  apoftles, 
and  others,  who  perfonally  knew  Chrift, 
“ and  who,  therefore,  never  had  an  idea  of  his 
“ being  any  other  than  a man  like  them- 
Vol.  I.  C c “ felves ; 
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“ felves;  though,  as  Peter  expreffes  himfelf, 
€C  a man  approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  won - 
“ ders  and figns  which  God  did  by  him” 

Upon  thewhole,  I cannothelp  thinking  it  to 
be  a capital  advantage  of  the  dodrine  of  Mate - 
rialfm , that  it  leaves  no  fhadow  of  fupport  for 
the  dodrine  of pre-exiftence>ox  thtArian  hypo - 
lhefis,  which  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  genu- 
ine principles  of  the  chriftian  religion,  fo  as 
hardly  to  be  brought  within  the  general  out- 
line of  it;  and  that  the  greateft  mifchief  that 
chriftianity  has  derived  from  the  unnatural 
mixture  of  heathen  philofophy  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  it,  has  been  this  injudicious  exalta- 
tion of  our  Saviour ; which,  in  fad,  has  been 
nothing  elfe  than  letting  up  the  vain  conceits 
of  men  in  oppolition  to  the  wifdom  of  God. 

In  what  I have  obferved  in  this  fec- 
tion  I am  far  from  meaning  to  detrad 
from  the  peculiar  dignity  and  juft  preroga- 
tive of  Chrift.  And  upon  this  fubjed  I fhall 
beg  leave  to  quote  what  I have  in  my  Dif- 
cour.fe  concerning  the  Spirit  of  Chriftianity  pre- 
fixed to  my  EJJay  on  Church  Difcipline , p. 

“ Our  aptnefs  to  pafs  from  one  extreme  to 
“ another,  and  the  inconvenience  attending 
*e  it,  are  alfo  felt  with  refped  to  our  fenti- 
*c  ments  concerning  the  perfon  and  charader 
“ of  -Chrift.  Upon  finding,  that  inftead  of 
“ being  very  God  of  very  Godr  the  Creator  of 
“ heaven  and  earth , he  is  only  a man  like  our - 
“ [elves,  we  are  apt  at  firft  to  under-value 
him,  and  not  to  confider  him  in  that 

“ diftin- 
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u diftinguifhed  light  in  which,  though  a 
“ man,  he  is  every  where  reprefented  in 
<e  the  fcriptures  ; as  the  great  inrtrument  in 
“ the  hands  of  God,  of  reverting  all  the  ef- 
<c  fedls  of  the  fall;  as  the  objedt  of  all  the 
“ prophecies  from  Mofes  to  his  own  time; 

as  the  great  bond  of  union  to  virtuous  and 
<rc  good  men,  (who,  as  chrifiians , or  having 
“ Chrift  for  their  mailer  and  head,  make 
“ one  body , in  a peculiar  fenfe)  as  introduced 
u into  the  world  without  a human  father; 
“ as  having  communications  with  God,  and 
“ fpeaking  and  adling  from  God,  in  fuch  a 
“ manner  as  no  other  man  ever  did ; and, 
“ therefore,  having  the  form  of  God \ and  be- 
<c  ing  the  Son  of  God , in  a manner  peculiar  to 
“ to  himfelf ; as  the  means  of  fpreading 
“ divine  and  faving  knowledge  to  all  the 
“ world  of  mankind ; as  under  God,  the 
“ head  over  all  things  to  his  church ; and  as 
“ the  Lord  of  lifey  having  power  and  au- 
“ thority  from  God,  to  raife  the  dead  and 
“ judge  the  world  at  the  laft  day. 

“ There  feems  to  be  a peculiar  propriety, 
“ that  thefe  powers  refpedting mankind y fhould 
“ be  given  to  a man ; and,  it  therefore  be- 
“ hoved  our  Redeemer,  to  be  in  all  things  like 
“ unto  his  brethren y and  to  be  made  perfedl 
“ through  fuffe rings ; but,  certainly  the  man 
ec  who  is  inverted  with  thefe  powers  and 
“ prerogatives  fhould  be  the  objedtof  ourat- 
“ ten tion,  reverence, and  love,  in  fuch  a man- 
“ ner  as  no  other  man  can  be,  or  ought  to  be.” 

C c 2 SEC- 
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SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning 
Matter,  and  their  Influence  with  refpett 
to  Chrijlianity . ; 

\XT  E have  already  feen  a great  deal  of 
the  mifchievous  eonfequence  that 
has  followed  from  the  fpecious  dodtrine  of 
matter  being  the  fourcc  of  all  evil , and  of  the 
union  of  an  immaterial  principle  with  it. 
In  this  fedtion  I propofe  to  enter  into  a more 
particular  detail  of  thofe  confequences  with 
refpedt  to  the  chriftian  dodtrine  of  a refurrec- 
tion , the  ft  ate  of  marriage , and  other  things 
connected  with  it,  and  with  this  I propofe  to 
clofe  the  fubjedt.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  how- 
ever, previous  to  this,  to  ftate  diftindtly  the 
various  opinions  that  have  been  held  concern- 
ing matter.  For,  notwithstanding  almoft  all 
thephilofophical  opinions  have  been  nearly  the 
fame,  there  have  been  fome  differences  among 
them. 

Some  of  the  philofophers  thought  that 
matter  was  originally  without  motion,  qua- 
lity, or  form ; but  capable  of  receiving  them, 
though  with  fome  neceffary  imperfections  j 
while  others  gave  it  qualities,  figure,  and 
even  a foul*,  and  Pythagoras  thought  mat- 
ter animated,  as  well  as  evil,  and  was  therein 
followed  by  Plato  and  Plutarch  f. 

* Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  t P.  2 48. 
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The  opinion  of  an  immaterial  principle  as 
neceffary  to  motion,  &c.  is  a prevailing  fen- 
timent  at  prefent,  but  was  by  no  means  fo  in 
ancient  times.  Otherwife  the  fouls  of  brutes 
could  never  have  been  thought  material,  and 
mortal.  Ariftotle,  and  all  the  ancients,  admit- 
ted a motive  force  in  matter,  without  which 
they  could  not  complete  the  idea  of  a body. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  Malebranche,  and 
efpecially  by  Leibnitz,  and  the  fchoolmen. 
Goudin  fays.  Ratio  principii  a&ivi  convenit 
Jubftantiis  corporeis , et  hide  pendent  affedliones 
corporum  quce  cernuntur  in  modo  * . 

Plato  thought  that  all  evil  came  from  mat- 
ter, and  that  its  imperfection  was  eternal  and 
incorrigible.  It  was  a maxim  with  him, 
that  an  eternal  being  can  produce  nothing 
but  an  eternal  being,  and  that  corporeal  and 
frail  beings  are  the  production  of  inferior  in- 
telligences. He,  therefore,  makes  the  angels 
of  the  planets  to  be  the  formers  of  the  hu- 
man body  -J*. 

Many  of  the  Jews  entertained  no  better  an 
opinion  of  matter  than  the  Oriental  or  Greek 
philofophers  : Maimonides  ‘fays  J,  that  all 
impediments  and  obftacles  which  hinder  men 
in  their  progrefs  towards  perfection,  and  all 
fin,  come  only  from  the  part  of  matter.  He 
alfo  fays,  that  matter  is  to  be  underftood  by 

* Hiftoire  naturelle  de  Tame,  p.  212. 

t Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

% More  Nevochim,  preface  and  p.  345. 
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the  adulterous  woman , in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, feducing  a young  man  to  criminal 
ccnverfation  with  her. 

Manes  thought  the  demons  altogether  ma- 
terial, and  Beaufobre  fays  *,  that  many  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  thought  the  fame.  Ac- 
cording to  fome  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  the 
devil  is  the  angel  to  whom  God  intruded  the 
government  of  matter  rf-. 

The  complaint  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
matter  is  a hackneyed  topic  of  declamation 
among  all  the  ancients,  heathens  and  chrif- 
tians.  Origen,  among  others,  confidered  the 
body  as  the  prijon  of  the  foul  +,  and  every 
thing  that  tended  to  humble  and  bring  under 
the  body,  was  thought  to  be  the  triumph  of 
the  foul,  and  a ftep  towards  its  purification 
and  reftoration. 

The  whole  of  this  fpecious  dodtrine  was 
evidently  drawn  from  other  fources  than  the 
fyftem  of  Mofes,  He  fpeaks  of  God  him- 
felf  as  the  maker  of  the  terreftrial  world,  and 
of  all  things  in  it;  and,  perhaps  with  an  in- 
tended oppofition  to  the  principles  of  the 
other  fyftem,  if  it  exifted  in  his  time,  he 
particularly  fays  ||,  And  God  Jaw  every  thing 
that  he  had  made , and  behold  it  was  very  good . 
In  oppofition  to  the  dodtrine  of  evil  having 
a different  origin  from  the  good  that  we  fee 
in  the  world,  the  later  prophets  conftantly 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  239.  t lb.  p.  99.  \ lb.  p.  475. 

Ii  Gen.  i.  31. 
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fpeak  of  God  as  equally  the  author  of  both; 
and  punijhmenty  contrary  to  the  dodtrine  of 
the  philofophers,  is  always  moft  expre'ffly 
afcribed  to  him.  But  this  doctrine  of  Mo- 
fes  and  the  prophets,  even  when  reinforced 
by  that  of  Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  was  not 
able  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  the  Oriental  phi- 
lofophy,  which  went  upon  a different  prin- 
ciple. 

That  the  do&rine  of  matter  being  the 
fource,  of  all  evil,  accords  very  ill  with  the 
chriftian  dodtrine  of  the  refur  re  & ion  of  the  dead , 
cannot  but  be  very  evident  to  every  perfon 
who  reflects  a moment  on  the  fubjedt.  In 
fadt,  they  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  one 
another.  On  the  chriftian  principles,  our 
only  hope  is  founded  upon  a refurredtion ; 
whereas,  on  the  philofophical  principles,  a 
re-anion  to  the  body  is  a thing  moft  of  all  to 
be  dreaded. 

The  oppofition  of  thefe  principles  was  fo 
manifeft,  that  all  the  firft  chriftiairs,  who 
adopted  the  foreign  philofophy,  abfolutely 
denied,  or  explained  away,  the  dodtrine  of 
a refurredtion ; and  though  the  authority  of 
the  apoftles  checked  this  extravagance,  they 
were  not  able  to  prevent  the  mifchief  en- 
tirely; and  even  at  this  very  day  the  advan- 
tage of  the  chriftian  refurredtion  is,  in  ge- 
neral, rated  very  low  ; and  in  the  eye  of 
reafon  it  muft  appear  an  incumbrance  upon 
the  philofophical  lcheme. 

C c 4 


The 


The  repugnance  between  thefe  philofophi- 
cal  principles  and  the  dodtrine  of  a refurrec- 
tion  appeared  in  the  Jews  as  well  as  in  the 
chriftians.  For  the  Effenes,  as  Mofheim 
fays  *,  maintained,  that  future  rewards  and 
punifhments  extend  to  the  foul  only,  and 
not  to  the  body,  which  they  confidered  as 
a mafs  of  malignant  matter,  and  as  the  pri- 
fon  of  the  immortal  fpirit. 

The  opinion  that  matter  is  the  fource  of 
all  evil,  and  the  contempt  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  it,  was  entertained  for  the  body, 
was  capable  of  two  oppofite  applications, 
one  in  favour  of  fenfuality,  as  a thing  that 
did  not  affedt  the  mind,  and  the  other  of  the 
mortification  of  the  body;  and  we  find  that, 
in  fadl,  this  double  ufe  was  made  of  thofe 
principles,  according  as  the  perfons  who 
adopted  them  were  inclined. 

The  Gnoflics,  f^ys  Mofheim  -f*,  were  al- 
ways talking  of  the  contemplation  of  things 
invifible,  and  of  the  Deity,  and  thought  all 
things  lawful  to  them  that  agreeably  affedted 
the  body.  He  alfo  fays  J,  that  thofe  of  the 
Oriental  fedts,  who  were  of  a voluptuous 
turn,  might  confider  the  adtions  of  the  body 
as  having  no  relation  to  the  ftate  of  a foul  in 
communion  with  God.  Some  of  them  even 
maintained,  that  the  fouls  were  fent  into  the 

* Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
t DiiTertations,  p.  243.  % Ecclefiaft.  Hilt.  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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body  that  they  might  indulge  in  all  fenfual 
pleafure,  and  that  they  could  not  arrive  at 
perfection  till  they  had  performed  their  talk. 
They  acknowledged  that  Chrift  taught  pu- 
rity, but  not  to  all ; that  it  was  proper  for 
the  carnal,  but  not  the  fpiritual  and  per- 
fetl**  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  here- 
tics, againft  whom  the  apoftles,  and  our 
Saviour,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  inveigh 
fo  much,  were  Gnoftics  of  this  kind  ; and 
that  afterwards  the  fame  philofophical  prin- 
ciples took  an  oppofite  turn,  and  led  to  mor- 
tifications and  aufterities  -f. 

In  various  other  refpeCts,  alfo,  the  doc- 
trine of  matter  being  the  fource  of  evil,  and 
a clog  upon  the  immaterial  foul,  has  had  molt 
pernicious  confequences  ; having  introduced 
maxims  and  cuftoms  contrary  to  all  common 
fenfe,  the  very  reverfe  of  the  doftrines  of  the 

gofpel, 

* Mofheim’s  Diftertations,  p.  247,  248. 

+ Another  vice,  of  moft  pernicious  confequence,  the 
chriftians  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  feem  to  have 
derived  from  the  maxims  of  the  philofophers,  but  becaufe 
it  does  not  relate  to  the  fubjeftof  this  work,  except  fo  far 
as  it  (hews,  in  general,  the  hurtful  connexion  of  chriftianity 
and  philofophy,  I {hall  infert  in  a note.  It  is  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  lying  to  promote  a good  caufe. 

Timaeus  Locrus,  the  matter  of  Pythagoras,  fays,  that 
as  we  ufe  poifons  to  cure  mens’  bodies,  if  wholefome  re- 
medies will  not  do,  fo  we  reftrain  mens’  minds  by  falfe- 
hoods,  if  they  will  not  be  led  with  truth.  Mojheims  DiJ - 
fert . p.  395.  Plato  gave  into  the  fame  vice,  ib.  p.  136, 
and  in  his  book,  De  Republican  he  fays,  the  chiefs  of  a 
city  may  deceive  the  reft  for  their  good,  but  that  others 
ought  to  abftain  from  lying,  p.  199. 
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gofpel,  and  that  have  actually  done  much 
mifchief  in  fociety.  Such,  more  efpecially, 
is  the  influence  it  has  had  with  refped:  to  the 
prevailing  notions  concerning  marriage , con- 
tinence, fa  fling , &c. ; fome  particulars  relat- 
ing to  which,  being  curious,  I fhall  recite. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  bodily  aufterities  came  from 
the  heathen  philofophy,  is  evident  from  the 
known  fentiments  and  practices  of  the  philo- 
fophers  on  the  fubjedt. 

The  cuftotn  of  fafling,  fays  Molheim  *,  is 
chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  Platonifts.  Py- 
thagoras forbad  his  difciples  the  ufe  of  flefh, 
and  Porphyry  imitated  him  in  a book  written 
for  that  purpofe.  The  Platonic  fchool,  he 
fays  *j~,  thought  it  was  better  to  abftain  from 
flefh,  efpecially  if  perfons  gave  themfelves  to 

On  this  account,  when  ehriftianity  prevailed,  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophers  endeavoured,  by  feigned  accounts  of 
Pythagoras,  and  other  early  philofophers,  to  eclipfe 
ehriftianity,  fetting  up  their  characters  and  actions,  as  if 
they  had  been  fuperior  to  Chrift.  Hence  the  writings, 
afcribed  to  Hermes  and  Zoroafter,  and  hence,  fome  think, 
thofe  of  Sanchoniatho,  to  difcredit  thofe  of  Mofes,  ib. 
P-  J99* 

But  the  greateft  misfortune  was,  that  thofe  chriftians, 
who  embraced  the  Platonic  principles  in  other  refpects, 
received  this  alfo,  and  thought  it  innocent  and  com- 
mendable to  lie  for  the  fake  of  truth;  and  hence  came  fo 
many  forged  gofpels , and  other  writings  of  a limilar  nature, 
which  did  not  appear  till  after  the  aera  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  philofophy  with  ehriftianity,  ib.  p.  200.  Origen, 
in  particular,  avowed  this  principle,  p.  203.  and  alfo 
Chryfoftom,  p.  205. 

* Diflert.  p.  177.  f Ib.  p.  177. 
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meditation,  and  the  contemplation  of 'divine 
things. 

“ Some  of  the  philofophers,”  lays  Jortin*, 
exercifed  ftrange  feverities  upon  them- 
“ felves,  and  upon  their  difciples,  from  the 
“ days  of  Pythagoras  to  the  time  of  Lucian, 
(C  who  introduces  the  philofopher  Nigrinus 
“ as  condemning  fuch  practices,  and  obferv- 
“ ing,  that  they  had  occafioned  the  deaths  of 
“ feveral  perfons.  The  Greek  philofophers,” 
he  fays  “f-,  “ had  a particular  drefs,  and  af- 
f6  fedred  to  appear  rough,  mean,  and  dirty; 
“ for  which  they  were  fometimes  infulted 
■c  in  the  ftreets  by  boys,  and  by  the  popu- 
%c  lace;  and  the  Cynics  very  prudently  were 
■ ( armed  with  a ftaff  to  defend  themfelves 
f<  from  dogs  and  from  the  rabble.  The 
“ chrillian  monks,”  he  adds,  “ imitated  the 
“ old  philofophers  in  their  rags  and  appear- 
“ ance,  and  many  of  them  feemed,  in  the 
opinion  of  thofewho  loved  them,  to  have 
inherited  the  rags,  the  pride,  and.conten- 
tious  fpirit  of  the  former. ” 

According  to  Ammonius,  the  wife  were  to 
raife  above  all  terreftrial  things,  by  the  tow- 
ering efforts  of  holy  contemplation,  thofe 
fouls  whofe  origin  was  celeftial  and  divine. 
They  were  ordered  to  extenuate  by  hunger, 
thirft,  and  other  mortifications,  the  Jluggijh 
body , which  confines  the  activity,  and  reftrains 


* Remarks  on  Ecclefiaflical  Hiflory,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

f lb.  p.  26. 
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the  liberty  of  the  immortal  fpirit ; that  thus, 
in  this  life,  they  might  enjoy  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  alcend  after  death, 
active  and  unencumbered,  to  the  univerfal 
parent,  to  live  in  his  prefence  for  ever*. 

A very  peculiar  notion  that  the  philofo- 
phers  entertained  concerning  daemons  was  the 
caufe  of  much  of  their  dodtrine  of  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body.  They  taught,  fays 
Mofheim  *f*,  that  the  daemons,  being  fur- 
nifhed  with  fubtle  bodies,  were  very  greedy 
of  carnal  pleafures,  and  poflefled  men  for  the 
fake  of  enjoying  them  ; and  therefore  that  he 
who  would  drive  away  daemons,  mutt  faff, 
and  mortify  himfelf,  and  that  thofe  who  were 
married  would  do  well  to  abftain  from  their 
wives  as  much  as  pofttble.  On  this  account 
many  lived  with  their  wives  as  with  fitters, 
and  called  them  by  that  name. 

The  Docetae  in  general  condemned  mar- 
riage altogether,  but  others  fpake  of  it  as  an 
imperfeftion  only.  This,  Beaufobre  fays 
was  a confequence  of  the  opinion  of  matter 
being  the  fource  of  all  evil.  Marcion  alfo 
difapproved  of  marriage,  and  his  difciples 
were  alfo  great  fatters  || . Manes  faid  that 
concupifcence  in  general,  or  the  love  of  the 
fexes,  came  from  matter,  was  derived  from 
the  bad  principle,  and  was  therefore  vicious 
in  itfelf  §. 

* Mofheirns  Ecclef.  Hift.  vol.-i.  p.  141. 

t DifTert.  p.  2x3.  X Vol.  i.  p.  .360. 

jj  lb.  p.  126.  § Vol.  i.  p.  463. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  Bardefanes,  that 
Adam  at  firft  had  no  body,  but  what  was  fub- 
tle,  and  agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  that  he 
had  a carnal  body  given  him  after  his  fall 
According  to  Manes,  marriage  was  the  fin  of 
Adam  and  Eve  -f*.  That  the  woman  was  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  was  the  opinion  of  many 
, of  the  Rabbins  +.  And  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  fays,  that  the  fin  of  Adam  was  his 
anticipating  his  commerce  with  Eve  ||.  Mar- 
riage, however,  was  not  abfolutely  forbid- 
den by  the  Manicheans ; but  only  to  the  elet l, 
while  it  was  permitted  to  thole  they  called 
auditors  § . 

In  the  very  early  times  of  chriftianity,  the 
bifhops  and  doctors,  notwithflanding  the 
warnings  of  the  apoftles  on  this  very  head, 
magnified  celibacy  to  the  Ikies,  and  vilified 
marriage  as  much  **.  Juftin  Martyr  believed 
that  Chrift  was  born  of  a virgin,  to  fhow  that 
God  could  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the 
human  race,  without  the  union  of  the  two 
fexes.  Auftin  was  much  inclined  to  the  fame 
opinion.  He  believed  that  Adam  would  ne- 
ver have  known  Eve,  if  he  had  continued 
immortal.  Gregory  Nyffenus  held  that,  in 
a ftate  of  innocence,  there  would  have  been 
no  generationy  but  that  men  would  have  been 
multiplied  by  fome  other  means  And 

many  of  the  Fathers  were  divided  in  their 

*Ib.  p.235 . +P.  459-  ±P.  II  P.  463- 

S P-474*  **  P.  484.  ft  Dupin,  voL  ii.  p.  177. 
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opinion*  whether  marriage  was  neeeflary  td 
the  propagation  of  the  human  race  *. 

Juftin  Martyr  fays,  that  chriftianity  has 
diffolved  marriage,  which  luft  had  rendered 
criminal  *f*.  Origen  fays,  that  a man  cannot 
approach  his  wife  without  defiling  himfelf, 
and  that  this  impurity  does  not  permit  a 
man  to  prefent  himfelf  before  God,  or  pray  to 
him.  Methodius  fays,  that  fince  Chrift  has 
introduced  virginity,  the  reign  of  the  devil 
is  deftroyed ; whereas,  before  this  enemy  of 
the  human  race  Jield  it  in  captivity  ; fo  that 
none  of  the  ancients  could  pleafe  God. 
They  were  under  the  empire  and  dominion 
of  their  fins  +. 

That  all  this  extravagance  was  derived 
from  the  philofophical  notion  of  matter  be- 
ing the  fource  of  evil,  is  farther  evident 
from  the  oppofition  that  was  always  made 
to  thefe  notions  by  the  Ebionites , who  be- 
lieved nothing  of  the  philofophical  dodtrine. 
Beaufobre  fays  §,  that  they  did  not  ap- 
prove of  profeflions  of  continence,  and  were 
always  in  oppofition  to  the  others  ||.  He 
farther  fays  of  them,  in  this  place,  that 
they  were  chiefly  Jews,  educated  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  unity  of  God,  which  they  thought 
to  be  violated  by  the  dodtrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Chrift**. 

* Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  465.  f P.  485. 

$ Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  § Vol.  i.  p.  35S* 

li  P.  377-  **  P-  378- 
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Among  other  confequences  of  this  fyftem 
of  the  diftinCtion  between  matter  and  fpirit, 
and  the  doCtrine  of  an  intermediate  ftate,  de- 
pending upon  it,  we  may  reckon  the  Popifh 
doCtrines  of  purgatory,  and  the  worjhip  of 
the  dead , concerning  which  I fhall  not,  in 
this  place,  make  any  particular  obfervations; 
contenting  myfelf  with  only  enumerating, 
from  Beaufobre,  the  various  honours  paid 
to  the  dead. 

All  the  honours  that  the  Pagans  paid  to 
the  falfe  Gods  were  paid  to  the  martyrs  in 
their  relicks.  They  were  carried  in  pro- 
ceffion.  Flowers  were  prefented  to  them, 
which  thereby  contracted  a miraculous  vir- 
tue. Lamps  were  lighted  before  them.  They 
were  placed  upon  thrones  in  churches,  in 
a high  fituation.  People  kiffed  them,  the 
vafes  that  contained  them,  the  gates,  the  fteps, 
and  even  the  pavement  of  the  churches  de- 
dicated to  them.  Fellivals  and  feafts  were 
appointed  in  honour  of  them.  Wakes,  or 
noCturnal  devotions,  in  imitation  of  thofe 
for  the  dead  among  the  Pagans,  were  infti- 
tuted  to  them.  Vows  and  offerings  were 
made  to  them.  Children  were  called  by 
their  names,  and  prayers  were  addreffed  to 
them  *. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  is  obferved  by  Jortin, 
in  his  Remarks  on  Ecclef  optical  Hijtory  -f, 
that  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead,  and  to 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  669,  + Vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

the 
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the  relicks  of  the  martyrs,  were  fet  forward 
and  fupported,  though  not  entirely,  yet 
principally,  by  the  Confubftantialifts.  Fauf- 
tus  the  Manichean,  reproaches  the  catholic 
chriftians  with  their  endleis  fuperftitions  of 
this  kind,  and  tells  them  they  were  no  better 
than  humble  imitators  of  the  Pagan  idola- 
ters. 

When,  to  all  thefe  grofs  corruptions  of 
chriftianity,  we  add  the  dodtrine  of  the  tri- 
nity, with  all  its  confequences,  all  flowing 
from  the  philofophical  fyftem  introduced 
into  our  holy  religion,  I £hould  think  that 
a plain  chriftian  would  rejoice  in  being  able 
to  throw  off  the  whole  immenfe  load  (which 
muft  otherwife  fink  the  belief  of  it)  by  the 
eafy  fuppofition  of  matter  being  capable  of  the 
property  of  fenfation  or  thought an  opinion 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  contradicted  by 
any  appearance  in  nature,  that  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  them  all,  and  peculiarly  favoured 
by  the  whole  fyftem  of  Revelation. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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